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New  wave 
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country  music  is 
“America 
the  Beautiful." 


-Garden  Club  10  am, 
Harvard  Club  1  pm, 

^The  Country  Club  2  pm. 
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TELERAM  portobubble/SI. 

Never  before  could  you  take 
so  many  great  features  so  lightly. 
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Teleram’s  state-of-the-art  light¬ 
weight,  universal  portable  terminal, 
Portahubble/81,  is  the  most  advanced 
ever  produced.  It’s  suited  for  word 
processing,  communication,  and  time 
sharing. 

Incorporating  Bubble  Memory,  the 
significant  new  long-retention  storage 
system,  Portabubhle/81  rests  in  its  own 
traveling  cover,  and  weighs  less  than  15 
pounds.  It  features  30K  to  120K  char¬ 
acters  of  permanent  storage,  a  5  inch 
VDT  with  bright  display  of  34  or  51  char¬ 
acter  wide  lines,  16  lines  of  text,  a  self-  v 
contained  acoustic  coupler  rated  at  300 
baud  with  1200  optional,  and  an  auxiliary 
RS232-C/RS449/423  communications 


port. 

Microcomputer  programming  facili¬ 
tates  a  great  many  text  editing  capabilities 
including  text  area  relocate,  text  area 
delete,  string  search  and  replace,  text 
insert  and  tab,  create  and  store  formats, 
virtual  scroll,  and  an  automatically  estab¬ 
lished  directory  of  all  stored  data. 

Portabubble/81  also  allows  the  user  to 
incorporate  unique  functions/applica¬ 
tions  through  a  plug-in  “personality 
module”,  which  can  extend  even  greater 
the  functions  and  capabilities  of  this 
outstanding  new  terminal. 

For  more  information  please  write  to 
Teleram  Communications  Corporation, 

2  Corporate  Park  Drive,  White  Plains,  ” 
New  York  1(1604,  (914)  ___  -  1  _  ■  -  , 
694-9270.  Telex  646658.  TELERAM 
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25- 27 — Suburban  Newspaper  of  America  Editorial  Conference,  Lincoln 

Plaza  Hotel,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

26- 28 — Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Ad  Executives  Assn.,  Hyatt  Winston- 

Salem,  Winston-Salem,  N.C. 

27- 29 — Northwest  Mechanical  Conference,  Sunwood  Convention 

Center,  St.  Cloud,  Minn. 

29- Aprll  9 — Circulation  Management  Seminar,  sponsored  by  Gannett 

Foundation,  Plaza  International,  Tucson,  Ariz. 

30- April  2 — Inter  American  Press  Assn,  mid-winter  board  of  directors,  Sam 

Lords  Castle,  Barbados 

APRIL 

2-4 — Illinois  Press  Association,  Sheraton-Homewood  Inn,  Homewood,  III. 

4 — National  Organization  of  College  Newspaper  Business  and 
Advertising  Managers,  Cibola  Inn,  Arlington,  Tex. 

5-7 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Assn.  Circulation  Sympo¬ 
sium,  Colony  Square  Hotel,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

8- 12 — American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies,  Boca  Raton 

Hotel,  Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

9- 11 — Iowa  Press  Assn.  66th  annual  convention,  Marriott  Hotel, 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

9-11 — North  and  East  Texas  Press  Assn.  Convention,  Fredonia 
Inn,  Nacogdoches,  Tex. 

9-11 — South  Dakota  Press  Assn.  99th  Convention,  Holiday  Inn, 
Watertown,  S.O. 

9- 11 — Kansas  Press  Association  Convention,  Holidome,  Hutchin¬ 

son,  Kans. 

10 — Maine  Press  Assn.  Spring  Conference,  Augusta  Civic  Center, 
Augusta,  Me. 

10- 12 — Louisiana  Press  Assn.  101st  Annual  Convention,  Royal 

Sonesta  Hotel,  New  Orleans,  La. 

15 — New  England  AP  News  Executives  Assn.,  Sheraton  Inn  and 
Conference  Ceter,  Boxborough,  Mass. 

21- 24 — American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Sheraton  Wash¬ 

ington,  Washington,  D.C. 

22- 24 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Assn./Interstate  Ad¬ 

vertising  Managers  Assn.  Display  Ad  Conference,  Host  Farm,  Lan¬ 
caster,  Pa. 

23- 26— Nebraska  Press  Assn.  Annual  Convention,  Lincoln  Hilton, 

Lincoln,  Nebr. 

24- 25 — Hoosier  State  Press  Assn.  47th  annual  convention,  Louis¬ 

ville/Clarksville  Marriott  Inn,  Clarksville,  Ind. 

24- 26 — Kansas  Press  Women  annual  meeting.  Hays,  Kans. 

25- 26 — Kansas  Daily  Advertising  Managers,  Holidome,  Hutchin¬ 

son,  Kans. 

25- 27 — Nevada  State  Press  Assn,  annual  meeting.  Lovelock,  Nev. 

26- 29 — Newspaper  Purchasing  Management  Association,  annual 

conference,  Hyatt  Regency  Hotel,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

26-May  8 — Circulation  Management  Seminar,  sponsored  by  Gannett 
Newspaper  Foundation,  Hilton  Inn  on  the  Campus,  Rochester, 
N.Y. 

28 —  UPl  New  England  Newspaper  Awards  Silver  Anniversary  pro¬ 
gram  and  banquet,  Framingham  Sheraton-Tara,  Framingham,  Mass. 

29 —  Overseas  Press  Club  of  America's  annual  awards  dinner,  Wal¬ 
dorf-Astoria,  N.Y.,  N.Y. 

MAY 

1-2 — Old  Dominion  Advertising  Conference,  Lynchburg,  Va. 

3- 6— Newspaper  Industry  Occupational  Programmers  Group  work¬ 

shop,  Downtown  Radisson  Hotel,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

4 — AP  annual  meeting,  Chicago,  III. 

4- 6 — American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  annual  conven¬ 

tion,  Hyatt  Regency,  Chicago. 

7-9— Southern  Short  Course  in  News  Photography,  Bordeaux 
Convention  Ctr.,  Fayettevilie,  N.C. 

13-16 — National  Association  of  Alternative  News  weeklies, 

Sheraton-Park  Hotel,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

17-20 — INCFO  National  Conference,  Hyatt-Lake  Tahoe  Hotel,  In¬ 
cline  Village,  Nev. 
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CBS 

REGRETS 

‘We  regret  that  the  subject  matter  of  this 
commerciaL..deals  with  a  contraversiai 
issue  of  pubiic  importance  and  does  not  faii 
within  our  ‘goods  and  services’ 
iimitation  for  commerciai  acceptance’.’ 

-letter  from  CBS  to  Mobil 


In  Other  words,  the  most  powerful  commu¬ 
nications  medium  yet  devised— television 
—will  let  you  sell  dog  food  and  blue  jeans, 
but  never  an  idea  dealing  with  a  controver¬ 
sial  subject  of  public  importance.  Not  even 
an  argument  about  such  an  idea.  Not  even 
facts  if  they  are  remotely  connected  with 
such  an  idea.  To  the  television  networks, 
controversial  issues  are  objects  of  taboo 
that  may  be  approached  only  by  a  special 
tribe:  their  own  broadcast  journalists. 


As  an  oil  company,  we  have  opinions 
on  a  wide  range  of  public  issues.  And  we’re 
able  to  assert  them  in  print,  in  speeches, 
in  public  hearings— just  about  everywhere 
but  on  television.  We  think  they’re  impor¬ 
tant,  and  that  television  audiences  should 
be  able  to  consider  them,  too. 

Letters  like  the  one  we  quote  above 
are  really  death  notices  in  the  marketplace 
of  ideas.  A  responsible  news  organization 
shouldn’t  be  sending  them. 


£  1981  Mobil  Corporation 


Configuration  sketch  showing  new  front  end  system  at  San  Jose  Mercury  News. 


Latest  features  built 
into  front  end  system 


San  Jose  Mercury  and  News  this 
month  took  delivery  of  the  latest  entry 
into  “big  city”  front  end  systems,  the 
System  55/Non-stop. 

Key  components  are  Tandem  proces¬ 
sors,  mini-computer  controllers,  SII 
visual  display  terminals  and  entirely  new 
software. 

Mercury  News  editorial,  classified  and 
production  will  have  233  VDTs  on  line  to 
6  Tandems. 

The  System/55  is  the  first  front  end  sys¬ 
tem  to  allow  work  sharing  among  proces¬ 
sors  so  no  processor  goes  unutilized. 

It  was  designed  by  System  Integrators, 
Inc.  (SII),  Sacramento. 

Response  tests  were  run  the  first  week 
of  March.  The  result:  15,181  functions  in 
one  hour  at  an  average  response  time  of 


(Ben  Phillips,  the  author  of  this  report,  is 
the  Mercury  News  project  director  for  in¬ 
stallation  of  the  system.  Phillips,  an  em¬ 
ployee  at  the  Mercury  News  33  years,  spent 
32  years  in  the  editorial  department  as  a  re¬ 
porter,  assistant  city  editor,  copy  desk  chief 
and  wire  editor.  For  five  years  he  was  edi¬ 
torial  systems  coordinator  and  for  the  last 
year  has  been  a  member  of  the  production 
department  assigned  to  systems.) 

4 


1.16  seconds.  Measurement  was  from  the 
time  a  VDT  key  was  struck  to  the  time  the 
function  was  complete. 

During  an  hour  814  stories  averaging 
2,400  characters  each,  with  a  wide  variety 
of  font  changes  and  set  widths,  were 
hyphenated  and  justified  in  an  average 
time  of  4.65  seconds.  At  the  same  time, 
507  head-fit  (justification  without  record¬ 
ing  on  disk)  functions  were  taking  place  at 
an  average  time  of  2  seconds.  Overall, 
71%  of  text  H&J  took  less  than  4  seconds 
and  80%  of  the  head-fits  took  less  than  2 
seconds.  All  measurements  were  re¬ 
corded  by  the  system  itself  and  produced 
with  a  Report  Generator  (R-Gen), 
another  key  part  of  the  software.  R-Gen 
produced  lists  with  all  math  transactions 
completed. 

The  San  Jose  project  team  carried  out  a 
full  week  of  checks  and  tests  on  the  sys¬ 
tem.  The  team,  headed  by  Ben  Phillips, 
included  representatives  from  editorial, 
production  and  classified.  Phillips,  edito¬ 
rial  production  coordinator  until  named 
project  director  in  1979,  works  under 
direction  of  Gene  Falk,  director  of  opera¬ 
tions. 

Other  newspapers  who  have  signed 
contracts  or  letter  of  intent  for  installation 
include  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Phoenix 


Newspapers,  Inc.,  and  the  Allentown, 
Pa.  newspapers. 

The  Mercury  News,  part  of  the  Knight- 
Ridder  organization,  produces  some 
1,300  pages  weekly.  The  newspaper 
serves  one  of  the  fastest  growing  metro¬ 
politan  centers  in  the  U.S.,  in  the  heart  of 
Silicon  Valley,  the  world’s  most  concen¬ 
trated  area  of  designers  and  manufactur¬ 
ers  of  components  of  the  electronics  in¬ 
dustry. 

The  new  system  is  a  research  and  de¬ 
velopment  project  by  SII  for  the  Mercury 
News,  which  in  1974  was  the  first  big 
newspaper  site  for  the  SII  2130  system. 

SII,  owned  by  Jim  Lennane,  has  sys¬ 
tems  operating  in  some  60  newspapers. 
SII  has  175  employes.  Nine  program¬ 
mers,  including  three  who  have  been 
Lennane’s  “programming  right  hand” 
since  founding  of  the  company,  handled 
Tandem. 

A  key  part  of  the  Mercury  News  sys¬ 
tem  is  still  under  development.  It  is  a  new 
VDT,  a  15-inch  tube  with  split  pan-scroll 
screen,  user-definable  keys,  detachable 
keyboard  and  a  Motorola  68000.  Also, 
the  user  may,  at  his  option,  view  text  in 
one  of  two  modes,  displaying  1,344  or 
2,688  characters  on  one  screen.  The  first 
65  terminals  will  go  to  San  Jose  next  Fall. 
The  Los  Angeles  Times  will  get  some  500. 

Until  the  new  VDT,  the  Coyote,  is 
available,  the  Mercury  News  has  taken 
delivery  of  65  ET/960s  on  a  loaner  basis. 

It  appears  that  the  Mercury  News  will 
be  the  first  major  big  city  newspaper  to 
(Continued  on  page  46) 
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On  Octobe 

Minas  compIeteSTfistallation  of  a 
new  Goss  Metro-Offset  press 
system  at  their  plant  in  Belo 
Horizonte:  6  press  units,  a  half¬ 
deck,  a  2:1  folder  and  six  3-arm 
reels.  The  following  March,  their 
morning  paper  went  on  edition  — 
and  two  months  later,  their 
evening  paper. 

The  managing  director,  Camilo 
Teixeira  da  Costa,  gave  much  of  the 
credit  to  us.  “Without  Goss  service 
support  and  training,”  he  said,  “we 
could  never  have  done  it  so  fast  or 
so  smoothly.  Their  extensive  assis¬ 
tance  was  a  major  contribution, 
since  training  crews  here  in  Brazil 
is  difficult  on  any  new  press.  On  a 
new  process,  it  would  have  created 


We  respond 
we^Rockwell-Goss. 

a  severe  problem. 

“I  had  heard,”  continued  da 
Costa,  “that  Goss  has  a  tradition  of 
carefully  selecting  press  erectors  to 
assist  Latin  American  newspapers 
in  smooth  startups  —  and  I 
believe  it.  The  one  who  helped  us 
was  excellent  —  in  technical 
knowledge,  special  skills  and 
ability  to  communicate. 

“Our  conversion  is  now  paying 
significant  dividends,  both  in 
improved  quality  and  reduced 
operating  costs.  In  fact,  the  Goss 
Metro-Offset  system  has  met  our 
expectations  in  every  way  — 


increased  productivity,  added  flexi¬ 
bility  and  positive  reactions  from 
our  readers  and  advertisers.” 

For  more  information  on 
Rockwell  International's  Goss 
newspaper  printing  products, 
contact  your  local  Goss . 
representative  or  MGD  Graphic 
Systems  Americas  Company, 
Rockwell  International,  2600 
Douglas  Rd.,  Suite  805,  Coral 
Gables,  Florida  33134.  Phone 
(305)  442-4711.  Telex  808061. 


Rockwell  [. 
International^; 
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144,000  Tons 
Of  Scrap 
Does  Make 
AIMfferaice 


On  Feb.  6,  1981 ,  the  American  Iron  and 
Steel  Institute  (AISI)  issued  a  news  release 
claiming  that  1980  was  the  record  year  for 
ferrous  scrap  exports.  That  statement  is 
incorrect  and  the  release  is  misleading.  It’s 
part  of  AISI's  continuing  effort  to  disrupt 
the  exporting  of  surplus  carbon  steel  and 
iron  scrap.  In  truth,  1973  is  the  record  year 
by  144,000  tons. 

You  may  be  wondering:  What  difference 
does  it  make?  Who  cares  what  the  record 
year  is?  What's  the  big  deal  about  144,000 
tons  of  scrap?  Why  nit-pick  in  a  two-page  ad? 


When  the  issue  involves  $1  billion  in 
business,  the  Institute  of  Scrap  Iron  and 
Steel  (ISIS)  does  not  believe  that  demand¬ 
ing  accurate  data  is  nit-picking. 

To  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute, 
making  1980  the  record  year  supposedly 
supports  a  case  for  government  interven¬ 
tion,  a  case  denied  by  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Commerce  last  year.  AISI  is  using  that 
144,000  tons  to  influence  public  policy  that 
carbon  steel  and  iron  scrap  exports  should 
be  subjected  to  government  control. 

To  the  scrap  industry,  stopping  exports 
in  1980  would  have  meant  the  loss  of  $1 
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NOTE  TO  F.niTORS:  Iron  and  steel  scrap  is  the  principal  raw  material  of  electric-furnace 
steel  mill(s)  in  your  area.  Electric-furnace  steelmaking  is  a  growing  segment  of  the 
industry,  but  is (threatenedlbv  rising  exports  of  ferrous  scrap.  You  may  wish  to  use  this 
release  as  the  base  for  a  story,  citing  the  circumstances  of  electric-furnace  steel  mlll(s) 
in  your  area.  The  AISI  Press  Relations  staff  will  also  be  glad  to  assist  with  additional 
facts  and  figures.  _ 


FALSE 


FERROUS  SCRAP  EXPORTS  REACHED  ALL-TIME  HIGH  IN  1980 


WASHINGTON — More  ferrous  scrap  was  exported  from  the  United  States  last  year 
than  in  any  other  year  in  history,  according  to  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute's 
[^compilation)  of  Commerce  Department  figures.  .PAIIKDTTYj 

- seVgNTH  ' - ^ 

It  was  the  second  consecutive  year  in  which  scrap  exportsj|reacheo  a  record  level. 

The  Institute,  concerned  that  continued  high  scrap  exports  may  erode  the  U.S. 

^supply noted  that  the  Export  Administration  Act  provides  that  export  controls  may  be 
placed  on  scrap  exports  whenever  export  demands  may  cause^shortag^  or  inflationary 
^rice  increases^  The  United  States  is  the  only  major  scrap-exporting  country  that  does 
not  routinely  Impose  export  controls  on  ferrous  scrap. 

Over  the  past  year,  the  Institute  has  asked  only  for  monitoring  of  scrap  exports, 
which  the  Commerce  Department  has  denied.  The  Institute  maintains  that  the  continued 
high  rate  of  export^ Justifies  the  need  for  monitoring,  as  authorized  under  the  Export 
Administration  Act. 

V CARBOM  STgEL  AN 0 IR6M  J  10)256,000 

1  Scrap  sliipments  overseas  during  1980  totalled  short  tons,  compared  to 

11,09^,000  tons  In  1979,  despite  the  fact  that  worldwide  steel  operat Ions (decl ined  sharply. 

/O; 747)000  - - 

Principal  countries  of  destination  for  U.S.  ferrous  scrap  exports  are  Japan, 

Korea,  Latin  America,  Spain,  Taiwan,  and  Italy.  Exports  to  Korea  and  Taiwan,  in 

particular.  Increased  dramatically  during  1980. 

(MORE) 


American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  • 

Communications  Department  •  1000 16th  Street  NWWashington  DC  20036 


billion;  10,856,000  tons  of  scrap  (equivalent 
to  more  than  10  million  junk  automobiles) 
would  still  be  rusting  away  in  the  U  S.  The 
nation  would  have  lost  $1  billion  in  its 
balance  of  trade.  Domestic  consumers 
would  not  have  used  that  material;  their 
scrap  purchases  in  1980  were  6.3  million 
tons  less  than  in  1979.  (In  fact,  during  each 
year  of  the  past  25  years,  scrap  purchases 
have  not  nearly  equaled  the  scrap  made 
available.) 

To  make  1980  the  record  year,  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  subtracted 
"rerolling”  material  from  the  1973  export 


data.  The  rationale  was  to  make  1980  and 
1973  data  compatible.  The  thought  was 
correct,  but  the  simplistic  compilation 
(while  giving  AISI  its  desired  answer) 
was  wrong. 

The  Institute  of  Scrap  Iron  and  Steel  has 
revised  the  data  to  make  1980  and  1973 
compatible  and  also  to  accurately  reflect 
the  carbon  steel  and  iron  scrap  export 
tonnages.  We  hope  you  will  take  time  to 
consider  our  position.  When  you  do,  we 
think  you  will  be  wary  of  statements  on 
scrap  exports  issued  by  the  American  Iron 
and  Steel  Institute. 


For  detailed  laackground  material 
on  how  tfie  Institute  of  Scrap  Iron 
and  Steel  revised  the  data  and  why 
the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute 
wants  the  government  involved  in 
scrap  exports,  call  or  write  the 
Institute  of  Scrap  Iron  and  Steel. 


Institute  of  Scrap  Iron 
and  Steel,  Inc. 

1627  K  street,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006 
(202)466-4050 

An  association  that  looks  to  the  future 
foran  industry  that  conserves  the  future. 


"Total  demand  for  U.S.  scrap  by  both  domestic Jand 
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users  was  down 


approximately  10  percent  from  1979  although  domestic  steel  production  was  18  percent 
less  than  in  1979,"  it  was  pointed  out  by  Irving  M.J.  Kaplan,  vice  president  of 
Copperweld  Corporation  and  chairman  of  the  AISI's  Ferrous  Scrap  Subcommittee.  "The 
high  rate  of  scrap  exports  was  exacerbated  by  the  growing  use  by  domestic  steel 
producers  of  the  electric  furnace  steelmaking  method.  In  1980,  the  ratio  of  domestic 
electric  steel  production  to  total  steel  produced  was  27.2  percent,  compared  with 
24.9  percent  in  1979,  reflecting  the  growing  use  of  this  method  of  producing 
steel.  It  is  anticipated  that  by  1982  more  than  30  percent  of  domestic  production 
will  be  made  in  the  electric  furnace." 

"Because  of  lower  consumption  of  steel  products  in  1980,  the  generation  of  / 
prompt  industrial  scrap  (factory  leftovers)  was  cut  back,  placing  greater  ^ependenc^ 
on  suppliejf^ of  obsolete  scrap  (junk  cars,  etc.).  The  combination  of  Record  high^ 
scrap  exports  and  ^omparativel^^^strong  domestic  scrap  demandjat  a  time  when  the 
domestic  fabrication  of  new  steel  is  reduced  depletes  the  readily  available  supply'^N 
and  prevents  the  build-up  of  obsolete  scrap."  / 


During  the  month  of  December  lOOOTVscrap  exports  totalled  763,000  tons,  up 

567>t76 - 

from  325,000  tons  in  November.  J 
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L (Editor's  Note:  Scrap  export  numbers  for  the  past  few  years  have  not  included  scrap 
for  B:erolling.J  In  1973,  when  scrap  for  rerolllng  was  included,  scrap  exports  totalled 
11,257,000  t^s.) 
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FROM  THIS  NOM&ER  SUCTRACT  8b,OOOTDNS 

OP  usEp  rail  amp  170,000  tons  op  stainless 

AMP  ALLOYS  UBMiNCr  CARBON  STEEL  AMP  IRON 
SCRAP  EXPORTS  AT  \\, 000,000  TONS  IN  1^73- 

\44,ooo  tons  more  TWAM  19S0 
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Expanding  newshole 

The  general  public  conception  of  newspapers  is  that  they 
are  getting  larger  because  they  are  getting  fatter  with  more 
and  more  advertising.  The  public  doesn’t  know,  and  most 
news  people  don’t  know,  that  an  expanding  newshole — the 
amount  of  space  devoted  to  reading  matter — is  also  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  increased  size  of  newspapers.  It  is  the  result  of  a 
conscious  effort  by  editors  and  publishers  to  provide  more 
and  better  service  to  their  readers. 

An  annual  report  from  Media  Records — a  quantitative 
analysis  of  newspaper  content — reveals  that  while  the  aver¬ 
age  number  of  pages  published  by  newspapers  has  been  in¬ 
creasing  to  72  for  morning  papers,  60  for  evenings,  and  208  for 
Sundays,  the  ratio  of  advertising  to  total  content  has  been 
declining  from  a  high  of  65.6%  in  1974  to  62.6%  last  year.  The 
ratio  now  is  the  same  as  it  was  a  decade  ago  when  the  average 
number  of  pages  were  53  for  a.m.,  49  for  p.m.,  and  49  for 
Sunday. 

Contrary  to  popular  opinion,  newspaper  editors  have  not 
been  short-changing  their  readers.  With  the  price  of  news¬ 
print  going  through  the  roof  this  is  a  record  to  which  most 
newspapers  can  point  with  pride — if  they  only  would. 


News  Council  report 

The  National  News  Council  staff  study  on  media  coverage 
of  the  1980  UNESCO  Conference  in  Belgrade  may  cause  irre¬ 
parable  damage  to  the  efforts  of  the  press  in  the  free  world  to 
participate  in  future  debates  on  proposals  for  a  “new  world 
information  order.” 

The  report  was  critical  of  some  press  coverage  of  the  de¬ 
bates  on  international  communications  and  also  criticized 
the  press  for  its  pre-occupation  with  that  issue  and  its  lack  of 
attention  to  any  of  the  other  UNESCO  activities  dealing  with 
social,  education,  etc.,  matters. 

The  World  Press  Freedom  Committee  accused  the  News 
Council  of  “surface  reporting”  and  said  it  failed  to  “empha¬ 
size  that  UNESCO  has  so  politicized  and  pushed  to  the  fore¬ 
front  the  communications  issue  that  is  has  obscured  other 
areas  of  that  agency’s  programs.” 

Proof  of  this  was  in  the  speed  with  which  UNESCO’s  New 
York  office  pushed  out  its  own  press  release  on  the  report  as 
if  the  UN  body  was  grasping  for  justification  of  the  positions 
it  has  taken  on  world  information  issues. 

The  unfortunate  fact  is  that,  whether  the  News  Council 
report  was  superficial  or  well-grounded,  it  will  be  used  to  the 
detriment  of  the  Western  position  in  future  discussions.  It 
has  already  been  published  in  full  abroad  and  it  will  be  used 
by  advocates  of  the  “new  world  information  order,”  and  all 
that  may  mean,  as  proof  that  such  regulation  is  needed. 
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Letters 


HIRING  REPORTERS 

Two  journalism  professors,  Kelly  Lei- 
ter  of  the  University  of  Tennessee  and 
Henry  T.  Price  of  the  University  of  Caro¬ 
lina  recently  called  attention  to  the  sorry 
state  of  writing  in  newspapers  today. 
While  there  are  exceptions — the  great 
newspapers  are  still  great — their  evalua¬ 
tion  seems  on  the  whole  correct. 

Leiter  in  a  speech  to  the  Tennessee 
Press  Association,  quoted  at  length  in 
E&P,  Feb.  7,  rightly  decried  publishers 
who  were  more  concerned  with  technolo¬ 
gical  toys  such  as  VDTs  than  with  the 
formulaic  or  cliche  ridden  prose  that  is 
ultimately  their  responsibility.  He  also 
vilified  editors  who  did  not  care  enough  to 
demand  clear,  hard,  imaginative  prose 
and  reporters,  “known  to  be  a  lazy  and 
disgruntled  lot,  often  .  .  .  willing  to  do 
no  more  than  is  demanded  of  them.” 

Professor  Price  confessed  in  the  Feb. 
28  E&P  that  he  was  mumbling  “Right, 
Right,  Right!”  as  he  read  the  summary  of 
Leiter’s  address.  He  offered  his  own 
solution  to  the  epidemic  of  diseased  com¬ 
position,  one  that  he  has  repeated  to  his 
students  for  the  past  15  years:  a  quality 
desk  operation.  “If  editors  really  want 
better  writing,  then  let  them  hire  quality 
copy  editors — and  enough  of  them  so  that 
they  have  the  time  to  do  their  job  prop¬ 
erly.” 

Would  it  not  be  simpler  to  hire  good 
writers  rather  than  load  up  on  editors?  A 
good  newspaper  starts  with  both  good 
writers  and  good  editors,  and  there  is  no 
lack  of  applicants  for  writing  positions. 

Journalism  is  a  tough  field  to  enter. 
Many  a  college  graduate  gives  up  on 
newspapers  as  a  career  after  spending 
many  months  unsuccessfully  trying  to 
land  a  comparatively  low-paying  job  in 
the  business. 

With  so  many  clamoring  after  few  job 
openings,  why  doesn’t  a  natural  selection 
process  allow  the  best  writers  to  surface 
at  the  papers? 

Certainly  no  one  factor  will  account  for 
why  there  is  so  much  poor  writing  at  so 
many  newspapers.  One  factor  not  men¬ 
tioned  by  Professors  Leiter  and  Price 


Bill  Hill  retires 

I.  William  Hill,  Editor  &  Publisher’s 
Washington  correspondent,  retired 
March  15.  Hill,  who  previously  retired  as 
managing  editor  of  the  Washington 
(D.C.)  Star  in  1973,  joined  E&P  in  1974. 
A  decision  on  Hill’s  successor  has  not 
been  made. 


may  be  laid  close  to  their  own  doorsteps. 
It  emerges  in  the  same  E&P  that  carried 
Price’s  letter,  in  a  story  by  Professor 
Warren  Schwed,  “J-School  Grads  Land 
Most  Newspaper  Jobs.”  82%  of  the  start¬ 
ing  openings  in  news  departments  in  1980 
went  to  journalism  school  graduates. 

Much  second  rate  newspaper  prose  is 
the  work  of  those  supposedly  trained  to 
do  newspapers.  Editors,  Schwed  pointed 
out,  like  to  hire  J-school  grads  because, 
inter  alia,  they  have  had  internships,  they 
need  less  initial  training,  they  have  writ¬ 
ing  and  work  samples,  and  they  have, 
wonder  of  wonders,  VDT  experience. 
That  is,  they  know  how  to  do  news¬ 
papers. 

But  do  they  have  the  combination  of 
varied  backgrounds,  humanistic  educa¬ 
tion,  imagination,  and  innate  writing  abil¬ 
ity  that  promotes  creative  reporting  and 
sparkling  prose?  Editors  filling  those  en¬ 
try  level  slots  might  do  better  to  read  their 
applicants’  literature  themes  and  their  let¬ 
ters  to  family  and  friends  than  to  docu¬ 
ment  with  clippings  that  the  applicants 
already  know  how  to  report  a  meeting  or 
accident.  Unless,  of  course,  they  are 
satisfied  with  the  standardized,  homoge¬ 
nized  product. 

Herbert  Abramson 
(Abramson  said  he  received  his  training  in 
archaeology.  He  has  never  taken  a  course 
in  journalism  and  is  a  staff  writer  for  the 
Lancaster  (Pa.)  Sunday  News.) 


Short  takes 


Headline:  More  women  bearing  first 
child  past  30  —  Pittsburgh  Post  Gazette. 
*  *  * 


.  .  .  tourists  dine  on  lake  perch  and 
beef  and  sip  the  Kenyan  barely  beer.  — 
Buffalo  News. 


Past  Week’s  Stock  Prices 


NEWSPAPERS 


One 

Affiliated  Publications  (AMEX) . 

Year 

3/173/10  Ago 
.  27Vb  27VS  I8V4 
..  24V4  24  17V'4 

Capital  (iities  COTm.(NYSE) . 

..  67  66Vi  45V4 
..  13H  13^4  24V% 

Cowles  Comm.  (NYSE) . 

CSX  (NYSE) . 

..  22^*  31%  I9V4 
..  51  46V'4  N/A 

Dow  Jones  (NYSE) . 

..  64%  63%  36% 

Gannett  (NYSE) . 

..  40V440%b  41V4 

.56  56  33 

Harte-Hanks  (NYSE) . 

Jefferson  Pilot  (NYSE) . 

..  30%  30  24W 

..  27%  26%  24% 

Knight-RkWef  (NYSE) . 

(.ee  Enterprises  (NYSE) . 

..  30%  27%  21V4 
..  25%  25%  20V4 
..  20%  19%  N/A 

Media  General  (AMEX) . 

..  34%  34%  22% 

Meredith  Corp.  (NYSE) . 

..  52%  51%  N/A 

..  31%  30V4  17% 

New  York  Times  (AMEX) . 

..  30%  30%  19% 

Post  Corp.  (Wise.)  (AMEX) . 

..  27  26%  13% 

..  16%  15  9 

..  37%  38%  N/A 

..  43  43  36 

Thomson  Newspapers  (CE) . 

Time,  Inc.  (NYSE) . 

..  21  21  15% 

..  64%  61%  38% 

..  46  46%  29% 

Toronto  Sun  (CE) . 

..  3OV4  29%  I4V4 
..  19%  19  20% 

Washington  Post  (AMEX) .  24^S  23H  ISVa 

b  -  3  for  2  stock  split  on  Jan.  5,  1981. 

SUPPLIERS 

Abitibi  (CE) . 

...  31  32  17% 

Allied  Chemical  (NYSE) . 

...  54%  51%  44% 

Altair  (OTC) . 

...  4%  4%  3% 

Am  Inti  (OTC) . 

Berkey  Photo  (NYSE) . 

...  83V4  82%  53% 
...  4%  4V4  3% 

...  42%  39V4  30 

CBS  (NYSE) . 

...  56%  56%  47 
...  25  22%  24% 

Compuscan  (OTC) . 

Consol.  Bath.  (CE) . 

...  3%  3%  4% 

...  27%  25%  13% 

Crown  Zelterbach  (NYSE) . 

...  50%  47%  35 

...  88%  82%  61% 

Domtar  (AMEX) . 

...  27  24%  18% 

...  37%  36%  30% 

Eastman  Kodak  (NYSE) . 

Georgia  Pacific  (NYSE) . 

...  80%  79%  48% 
...  31  Vi  28%  23% 

Grace,  W.R.  (NYSE) . 

...  5OV4  5IV4  35 

...  84  74%  55 

Great  Northern  Nekoosa  (NYSE) . 

...  45%  42%  39% 
...  51%  49%  30% 

Hunt  Chem.  (NYSE) . 

....  11  10%  9% 

....  50%  48%  34% 

Itek  Corp.  (NYSE) . 

....  32%  31%  18% 

Kimberly  Clark  (NYSE) . 

...  63%  64  38% 

....  15  13%  11% 

Logicon  (AMEX) . 

....  32%  32%  16% 

MacMillan  Bloedel  (CE) . 

....  44%  40  25V4 

Minnesota  Mining  &  Mfg  (NYSE) . 

Raytheon  (NYSE) . 

Rockwell  Int’l  (NYSE) . 

....  61%  59%  50% 
....  95V4  93%  68% 
....  36%  36%  46% 

St.  Regis  (NYSE) . 

....  39%  39%  26% 

Signode  (NYSE) . 

....  39%  39%  N/A 

....  25%  24%  13% 

Sun  Chemical  (NYSE) . 

....  40%  44%  21% 

....  54%  54%  N/A 

Visual  Graphics  ^p.  (AMEX) . 

Volt  Info.  (OTC) . 

White  Consolidated  (NYSE) . 

....  8V4  8%  6% 

....  38V4  35%  21% 
....  27%  26V4  19% 

EDITOR'S  COMMENT 


Randy  Hatch 
Managing  Editor 
Standard  Examiner 
Ogden,  Utah 

“Your  Pony  Wire  service  has  been  most  useful  in  supplementing 
our  basic  news  coverage.  It  gives  us  depth  in  science,  general 
features,  art,  lifestyle  and  social  trends.  Times’  material  often 
serves  as  the  ‘anchor’  for  stories  appearing  on  full-page  spreads. 
The  columns  have  been  an  important  addition  to  our  editorial 
page  as  well ...  ’’ 
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Mobile 

PRESS  REGISTER 

Represented  by  Newhouse  Newspapers 


While  scores  of  wells 
continue  to  pump  oil 
from  the  ground  just 
north  of  Mobile,  this 
drilling  rig  is  ready 
to  tap  a  huge  natural 
gas  deposit  located 
benea^  Mobile  Bay. 
Another  plus  for 
Mobile's  rapidly- 
expanding  economy. 


Mobil  Oilh  Penrod  65 
will  drill  to  21,500  feet 


Mobil*  Pr«**  Roglotor  photo  by  Chlof  Photogrophor  Aaron  O.  Tasnay 
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CONTENT  in  211  newspapers 


NEWS 
in  1980  averaged 

By  Bill  Gloede 

Media  Records’  1980  quantitative  analysis  of 
newspaper  content  indicates  that  the  nation’s  news¬ 
papers  are  devoting  more  space  —  and  more  pages 
—  to  news. 

Both  the  news  content  as  a  percentage  of  total 
content  and  the  average  number  of  pages  increased 
between  1979  and  1980.  The  analysis  of  59  morning, 
67  evening  and  85  Sunday  newspapers  in  75  markets 
shows  that  news  content  accounted  for  an  average  of 
35.2%  of  total  newspaper  content  in  the  211  news¬ 
papers  surveyed  for  the  1980  analysis. 

Evening  papers  led  the  field  with  an  average  of 
37.7%  of  their  content  devoted  to  news.  Morning 
dailies  contained  an  average  of  35.5%  news,  and 
Sunday  papers  devoted  31.5%  of  their  content  to 
news. 

Total  news  content  ranged  from  a  low  of  25%  at 
several  sun-belt  dailies  to  a  high  of  60%  at  one  major 
market  daily  in  the  northeast.  For  Sunday  newspap¬ 
ers,  the  content  ranged  from  under  20%  at  one  sun¬ 
belt  newspaper  to  a  little  over  22%  at  several  major 
market  dailies  to  over  60%  at  one  west  coast  major 
metropolitan  Sunday  paper  and  at  a  Sunday  news¬ 
paper  in  a  heavily  industrialized  northeast  market. 

Meantime,  average  pages-per-issue  among  morning 
papers  increased  two  pages  over  1979  levels;  evening 
papers  grew  a  page  larger  and  Sunday  papers  added 
a  page.  (The  average  page  size  used  to  determine 
average  pages  in  the  report  is  2,520  lines  per  page. 


35.2%,  up  1% 

In  prior  years,  when  almost  all  newspapers  were  on 
a  standard  eight-column  format,  the  average  page 
size  was  2,408  tines  to  a  page.) 

Conversely,  the  full  run  advertising  content  of  the 
morning  papers  averaged  53.5%  while  part  run  lin¬ 
age,  still  in  an  upward  trend  as  a  percentage  of  total 
advertising  content,  averaged  8.6%.  For  evening 
dailies,  full  run  advertising  accounted  for  54.9%  of 
total  content  while  part  run  averaged  5%.  For  Sun¬ 
day  newspapers,  full  run  linage  averaged  58%,  and 
part  run  8.8%. 

For  all  the  newspapers  surveyed,  55.2%  of  the  tot¬ 
al  product  was  full  run  advertising  linage,  7.4%  part 
run,  2.2%  office  (unpaid  promotion  linage)  and 
35.2%  news  content. 

Part  run  linage  has  been  on  the  upswing  for  sever¬ 
al  years.  The  8.6%  average  for  1980  compares  with 
6.8%  in  1979,  6.2%  in  1978  and  6%  in  1977. 

Total  advertising  content  in  newspapers  analyzed 
by  Media  Records  hit  a  peak  in  1974,  when  an  aver¬ 
age  of  65.6%  of  the  newspapers  surveyed  contained 
advertising.  That  figure  began  to  decline  in  1975 
(64%)  and  continued  to  fall  through  1977  (63.1%). 

Advertising  content  as  a  percentage  of  the  total 
newspaper  product  began  climbing  again  in  1978, 
when  it  gained  .3%  and  in  1979,  when  it  rose  another 
.3%.  Total  advertising  content  faded  1.1%  from  1979 
to  1980. 

By  comparison,  total  advertising  content  in  1941, 
as  measured  by  Media  Records,  was  40.1%  of  the 
total  product. 
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Report  raps  U.S.  media 
coverage  of  Unesco  meeting 


While  The  National  News  Council 
spent  March  5-6  in  New  York  City  con¬ 
sidering  print  and  television  complaint 
cases,  it  was  a  staff  study  on  the  media 
coverage  of  the  1980  UNESCO  confer¬ 
ence  in  Belgrade,  distributed  routinely  to 
the  council  session,  that  has  resulted  in 
wide-spread  controversy. 

The  study  has  put  the  News  Council  in 
the  midst  of  the  debate  between  Western 
newspeople  and  the  UNESCO  propo¬ 
nents  of  a  “new  international  information 
order”  which  involves  the  issue  of  licens¬ 
ing  journalists  and  a  proposed  new  inter¬ 
national  organization  that  would  “pro¬ 
tect”  journalists  working  abroad  (E  &  P, 
February  21). 

The  UNESCO  public  information 
office  in  New  York  City  quickly  distri¬ 
buted  a  release  declaring  in  the  lead  that 
the  council  staff  study  “sharply  criticizes 
the  American  press  for  its  handling  of  the 
meeting.” 

The  World  Press  Freedom  Committee 
promptly  issued  a  release  criticizing  the 
study  and  charged  the  council  with  “sur¬ 
face  reporting — a  fundamental  principle 
for  which  it  sometimes  criticizes  the  U.S. 
press.”  Harold  Andersen,  Omaha 
World-Herald  chairman  of  WPFC,  de¬ 
clared  “that  the  National  News  Council 
failed  to  emphasize  that  UNESCO  has  so 
politicized  and  pushed  to  the  forefront  the 
communications  issue  that  it  has 
obscured  other  areas  of  that  agency’s 
programs.” 

George  Beebe,  associate  publisher  of 
Miami  Herald,  and  executive  director  of 
the  World  Press  Freedom  Committee, 
said  there  may  have  been  instances  of 
incomplete  or  poor  reporting  as  described 
in  the  council  report,  but  that  World  Press 
Freedom  Committee  members  who 
attended  the  conference  found  that  the 
coverage  generally  was  accurate  and 
complete.  Beebe  in  turn  criticized  the 
UNESCO  information  services,  com¬ 
menting  that  “Despite  its  $21,000,000 
budget  for  information  services,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  find  out  what  goes 
on  in  UNESCO.”  He  added  that  UN¬ 
ESCO  “only  has  itself  to  blame  for  not 
having  a  better  image  and  a  better  in¬ 
formed  public  on  the  good  things  it  is 
doing.” 

Norman  E.  Isaacs,  chairman  of  the 
National  News  Council,  after  reading  the 
UNESCO  press  release  on  the  staff  re¬ 
port  expressed  “dismay”  at  the  “un¬ 
evenhanded”  release,  charging  it  was  “a 
form  of  self-serving  coverage.” 

Isaacs  added  in  a  letter  to  Joseph  A. 
Mehan,  chief  of  public  information,  UN¬ 
ESCO;  “Certainly,  the  News  Council’s 
staff  report  was  not  complimentary  about 
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the  American  press’s  coverage  of  the  Bel¬ 
grade  conference.  But  there  was  the  re¬ 
porting  of  other  viewpoints,  and  this  is 
the  material  that  UNESCO  has  seen  fit  to 
exclude.” 

Isaacs  said  he  “is  burned  up”  about  the 
way  UNESCO  handled  the  report  and 
plans  to  talk  it  over  at  lunch  with  Mehan 
and  The  Hon.  Doudou  Diene  of  Senegal, 
director  of  the  New  York  UNESCO 
office  liaison  with  the  United  Nations. 
Diene  participated  in  a  panel  discussion 
on  “UNESCO’s  Attempts  to  Achieve 
Consensus  on  a  ‘New  International  In¬ 
formation  Order’”  during  the  March  6 
meeting  of  the  council.  Joining  the  discus¬ 
sion  were  The  Hon.  Miguel  Albornoz, 
Ecuador’s  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations;  Leonard  H.  Marks,  former  head 
of  the  United  States  Information  Agency, 
and  H.  L.  Stevenson,  vicepresident  and 
editor-in-chief.  United  Press  Internation¬ 
al.  Isaacs  told  E  &  P  in  commenting  on 
the  report  to  the  council,  “We  are  not 
blameless.”  He  said  staff  reports  are 
usually  put  in  the  mail  to  members  so  they 
may  read  them  before  and  comment  at  the 
meeting;  but  this  time  “we  were  casual 
about  it  and  just  gave  it  to  them  (at  the 
meeting)  and  the  UN  gobbled  it  up.  “We 
fumbled  it  in  the  way  we  put  it  out  ...  It 
is  an  awkward  controversy  and  we  regret 
it  .  .  .  Now  we  see  what  some  of  the 
Americans  are  talking  about.”  Isaacs 
added  the  report  was  cabled  to  the  Paris 
UNESCO  office  and  was  printed  in  Le 
Monde. 

The  report  was  prepared  by  A.  H.  Ras¬ 
kin,  associate  director  of  the  National 
News  Council  in  charge  of  matters  affect¬ 
ing  freedom  of  the  press.  The  staff  ex¬ 
amined  448  news  clippings  and  206  edito¬ 
rials  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  The 
report  toward  the  end  stated:  “The  analy¬ 
sis  of  news  coverage  in  the  United  States 
indicates  a  strong  correspondence  be¬ 
tween  the  judgment  of  editors  on  what 
constitutes  news  about  UNESCO  and  the 
fears  that  their  papers  express  so  unani¬ 
mously  on  their  editorial  pages  about  the 
possible  adverse  impact  on  freedom  of 
the  press  of  UNESCO’s  attempts  to 
achieve  a  global  consensus  on  problems 
of  international  communications.”  The 
UNESCO  release  on  the  report  included 
that  paragraph  and  further  noted  from  the 
report”.  .  .  it  is  nevertheless  relevant  to 
observe  that  the  seeming  reflection  of 
these  apprehensions  in  the  decision  of 
American  newspapers  on  what  to  print  in 
their  news  columns  about  Unesco  is  in¬ 
consistent  with  the  spirit  of  detachment 
that  is  invariably  set  forth  as  the  touch¬ 
stone  of  sound  news  judgment.” 

The  council  staff  report  added:  “The 


imbalance  that  characterized  most  of  the 
Belgrade  news  coverage  in  this  country 
provided  an  inadequate  foundation  for  in¬ 
dependent  judgment  by  Americans  of  the 
correctness  of  the  editorial  positions  their 
newspapers  were  taking  on  the  UNESCO 
communications  issue.  Equally  trouble¬ 
some,  this  imbalance  set  a  poor  example 
for  Third  World  journalists  and  other 
skeptics  on  what  they  should  find  admir¬ 
able  as  a  model  of  press  freedom  and 
immunity  from  governmental  control  in 
Western  journalistic  practice.” 

The  report  stated  that  roughly  80%  of 
the  news  stories  studied  were  from  the 
Associated  Press  and  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national  “so  duplication  was  high.” 

Gerard  Loughran,  UPI  foreign  news 
editor,  commented,  “The  communica¬ 
tions  issue  was  the  single  overriding  issue 
of  importance  for  the  vast  majority  of 
delegates,  whatever  the  media  felt,  and 
our  reports  treated  it  as  such.  UPI  co¬ 
vered  the  conference  fairly  and  respons¬ 
ibly  and  effectively  gave  the  last  word  to 
UNESCO  with  a  long  interview  with 
Ahmadou  M’Bow,  the  director  general.” 

The  Associated  Press  executive  editor 
Louis  D.  Boccardi  told  E  &  P:  “The  re¬ 
port  criticizes  us  for  not  reporting  the 
UNESCO  speeches  about  energy,  hun¬ 
ger,  illiteracy,  or  the  other  so-called 
“soft”  foreign  news. 

“But  during  the  very  month  at  issue  AP 
correspondents  developed  stories  on 
land-reform  in  Ecuador  and  Barbados, 
energy  problems  in  Chile,  protection  of 
the  Indian  masses  during  monsoons, 
child  labor  in  Southeast  Asia,  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Amazon,  and  on  and  on.  We 
thought  the  news  at  Belgrade  was  in  the 
communications  issue  but  we  think  these 
other  stories  are  news,  too,  and  AP  cor¬ 
respondents  write  them.” 

In  the  guest  panel  discussion  of  propos¬ 
als  for  the  ‘‘new  world  information 
order”  during  the  regular  council  meeting 
held  in  the  World  Room  of  the  School  of 
Journalism  at  Columbia  University,  UPI 
editor  Stevenson  said,  “We  concede  that 
there  has  been  an  imbalance  of  informa¬ 
tion  in  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  not  because 
of  some  ‘imperialistic  plot’  hatched  in  our 
headquarters  in  New  York.  We  have  not 
conspired  with  the  Associated  Press, 
Reuters,  or  AFP  to  suppress  positive 
news  from  the  emerging  nations.” 

Stevenson  added:  “What  concerns  us 
greatly  is  not  the  formation  of  a  pool  of 
non-aligned,  national  news  agencies.  We 
welcome  any  effort  to  provide  a  greater 
volume  of  information  to  editors,  readers 
and  listeners,  even  though  some  of  this 
undoubtedly  will  be  propaganda,  pure 
and  simple  .  .  . 

“Our  major  concern  is  over  access — 
the  right  of  reporters  to  enter  and  travel 
freely  in  all  countries.” 

Diene,  in  his  panel  remarks,  said, 
“What  I  want  to  make  more  clear  is  that 
in  UNESCO,  when  we  talk  about  com- 
(Continued  on  page  45) 
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Wire  Service  Guiid 
members  ok  strike 


Wire  Service  Guild  members  employed 
by  the  Associated  Press  have  voted  over¬ 
whelmingly  to  authorize  a  strike  against 
the  news  service  if  that  becomes  neces¬ 
sary. 

In  balloting  counted  on  March  13,  534 
members  or  81%,  approved  strike  author¬ 
ization,  while  125  members,  or  19%  of 
those  voting,  cast  ballots  against  the 
proposal. 

The  ballot  read,  “Shall  the  Wire  Ser¬ 
vice  Guild  be  authorized  to  call  a  strike 
against  the  Associated  Press  if  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  deems  necessary?”  The 
union’s  Executive  Committee  consists  of 
three  AP  and  three  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional  employees. 

Strike  preparations  are  underway. 
Meanwhile,  negotiations  between  the 
Guild  and  the  AP  are  continuing.  Talks 
began  on  Novem.ber  24,  1980. 

One  of  the  issues  keeping  the  parties 
from  agreement  is  wages.  The  AP  has 
offered  a  two-year  pact  with  a  4.5%  wage 
increase  in  the  first  year  and  a  boost  of 
about  7%  in  the  second  year.  The  AP  also 
continues  to  refuse  to  provide  a  cost-of- 
living  adjustment. 

The  union  has  proposed  an  1 1 .7%  wage 
boost  in  the  first  year  and  an  across-the- 

School  topics  varied 
in  prize  competition 

The  extent  to  which  newspapers  report 
on  public  schools  may  be  judged  from  the 
broad  range  of  topics  in  the  prize-winning 
entries  in  the  National  School  Boards 
Association  competition  for  1980.  There 
were  486  exhibits  from  180  dailies  in  43 
states,  and  363  exhibits  from  159  weeklies 
in  36  states. 

The  winners  were: 

Profile  of  the  only  minority  student  in 
an  all-white  high  school — Daily  South- 
town  Economist,  Chicago. 

Editorial  on  citizen  attendance  at 
school  board  meetings — Idaho  Press- 
Tribune,  Nampa. 

A  model  experimental  high  school — 
Portland  Oregonian. 

Effect  of  Detroit’s  renaissance  on  its 
schools — Detroit  News. 

How  the  local  schools  have  changed — 
Lancaster  (Pa.)  New  Era. 

Iranian  honor  student — Newark  (N.J.) 
Star-Ledger. 

Dyslexia — Grandview  (Wash.)  Herald. 

Fifth  grade  classroom — Prince 
George’s  County  (Md.)  Journal. 

Editorial  on  school  bussing — Omak- 
Onanogan  (Wash.)  Chronicle. 

The  reporters  will  receive  $500  prizes 
at  NSBA’s  convention  April  11-14  in 
Dallas. 
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board  raise  of  $70.49  in  the  second,  along 
with  a  two-tiered  cost-of-living  adjust¬ 
ment  in  the  second  year  of  the  cntract. 

In  addition  to  the  strike  authorization 
vote,  employees  across  the  nation  have 
staged  byline  boycotts  and  informational 
picketing  in  front  of  many  AP  bureaus. 
Informational  pickets  also  were  set  up  in 
front  of  New  York  Times,  Washington 
Post,  Atlanta  Constitution  and  CBS 
headquarters  in  New  York.  Officers  of 
those  news  and  broadcast  outlets  also 
serve  on  the  AP  board  of  directors. 

Newspapers  to  host 
4A’s  social  events 

Two  receptions  at  the  1981  American 
Association  of  Advertising  Agencies 
annual  meeting  will  be  sponsored  by 
newspaper  publishing  companies. 

The  host  of  the  “welcoming  reception” 
is  the  New  York  Times,  on  Wednesday 
evening,  April  8. 

The  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  is  hosting  a  reception  before 
the  start  of  the  Thursday  (April  9)  dinner, 
which  will  be  held  under  a  circus  tent. 
The  theme  is  a  “A  Night  at  the  Circus”. 

New  York  Times  also  has  a  featured 
spot  on  the  business  program.  The  news¬ 
paper  will  kick  off  the  general  sessions  on 
April  9  with  a  panel  that  consists  of  John 
M.  Lee,  James  Reston,  William  Safire, 
and  Hedrick  Smith. 

Louis  L.  Banks,  MIT  professor,  who 
wrote  an  article  about  the  media  in  Atlan¬ 
tic  Monthly  in  the  January  issue  (“The 
Rise  of  the  Newsocracy”),  will  address 
the  ad  executives  at  a  breakfast  session 
on  Friday,  April  10. 

The  covention  will  be  held  at  the  Boca 
Raton  Hotel  &  Club  in  Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

Bank  board  elects 

Frank  A.  Bennack,  Jr.,  president  and 
chief  executive  office  of  the  Hearst  Cor¬ 
poration  and  Cyrus  R.  Vance,  partner  at 
the  law  firm  of  Simpson  Thacher  &  Bart¬ 
lett,  were  elected  directors  of  Manufac¬ 
turers  Hanover  Corporation  and  Manu¬ 
facturers  Hanover  Trust  Company,  its 
principal  subsidiary.  Bennack  is  a 
treasurer  and  a  director  of  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Bureau,  and  a  director  of  the 
Advertising  Council,  the  Hearst  Founda¬ 
tion  of  New  York,  the  National  Magazine 
Company  Limited  of  Great  Britain, 
Southwest  Forest  Industries  and  Allied 
Stores  Corporation.  Vance  is  a  member 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  International 
Business  Machines  Corporation  and  the 
New  York  Times  Company. 


Women  lasso  prized 
for  rodeo  coverage 

Women  writers  dominated  the  feature 
and  news  story  categories  of  the  1980 
Rodeo  Press  contest  co-sponsored  by 
Levi  Strauss  &  Co.  and  the  Internationa 
Rodeo  Writers  Association. 

Jimmie  Hurley,  Idaho  Statesman, 
Boise,  edged  out  Barbara  Brown,  Denver 
Post,  in  coverage  of  the  National  Finals 
Rodeo  and  took  The  $100  first  prize. 
Andrea  Hanson,  formerly  from  Montana, 
won  the  feature  story  award  for  a  story  in 
New  Jersey  Monthly  about  a  13- 
generation  ranch  family. 

Runnersup  were:  Teresa  Jordan, 
World  of  Rodeo',  John  L.  Moore,  Great 
Falls  (Mont.)  Tribune;  Calvin  Reynard, 
Arizona  Daily  Star,  Tucson. 

Benjie  Sanders,  Arizona  Daily  Star, 
won  the  photo  prize.  Claudia  Howell, 
Oregon  Journal,  and  Mark  Nohl,  New 
Mexico  Magazine,  also  shared  in  the 
prize  money. 

After  11  years,  the  Levi’s  contest  is 
being  discontinued. 

Greater  Media 
acquires  weekly 

Final  negotiations  were  underway  for 
the  sale  of  the  Freehold  (N.J.)  News 
Transcript,  a  semi-weekly  newspaper,  by 
the  Bergen  Evening  Record  Corporation, 
Hackensack,  to  Greater  Media  Inc.  of 
East  Brunswick.  The  transfer  was 
announced  by  Malcolm  A.  Borg,  Record 
chairman  of  the  board,  and  Peter 
Boardes,  who  heads  Greater  Media.  Both 
declined  to  disclose  the  purchase  price 
and  terms.  Boardes  appointed  William 
Canino,  present  publisher  of  Greater 
Media’s  ^st  Brunswick  (N.J.)  Sentinel 
newspapers  and  a  resident  of  Freehold 
Township,  as  News  Transcript  publisher¬ 
replacing  Leonard  Goldblatt,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  Bergen  Evening  Record  Cor¬ 
poration,  who  remains  as  publisher  of  the 
Record’s  semi- weekly,  the  Ocean  Coun¬ 
ty  Reporter,  Toms  River. 

3  in  business  seminar 

Three  journalists  are  participating  in 
the  Program  for  Executives  (through 
April  16)  at  Camegie-Mellon’s  Graduate 
School  of  Industrial  Administration. 
Those  with  fellowships  are:  Frederick  W. 
Eliason,  Rochester  Democrat  &  Chroni¬ 
cle;  Mary  Leonard,  Production  En¬ 
gineering  magazine;  and  Edward 
Alwood,  WTTG-tv  Washington. 

New  agency  name 

Thompson  Recruitment  Advertising, 
Inc.,  a  subsidiary  of  the  J.  Walter  Thomp¬ 
son  Company,  is  the  new  name  for  World 
Wide  Agency,  Inc. 
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Canadian  probe  continues: 

Irving-owned  dailies 
criticized  in  testimonies 

Report  compiled  from  Canadian  Press  dispatches 

The  five  English-language  dailies  own-  Saint  John  Mayor  Bob  Lockhart  criti- 


ed  by  the  Irving  family  deliberately  avoid 
stories  dealing  with  the  large  number  of 
companies  owned  by  the  family  and 
attack  letter-writers  who  criticize  any 
part  of  the  Irving  empire,  a  special  Cana¬ 
dian  commission  investigating  the  con¬ 
centration  of  newspaper  ownership  was 
told  during  recent  hearings. 

Frank  Withers,  New  Brunswick  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Media  Club  of  Canada,  said 
the  Irving-owned  Saint  John  Telegraph- 
Journal  editorially  avoids  the  subject  of 
industrial  pollution  by  the  Irving-owned 
paper  mill  and  refineries  in  that  city. 

Withers,  who  worked  11  years  for 
Irving  newspapers  before  becoming  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Woodstock  Bugle  1 1  years  ago, 
and  who  is  now  a  freelance  writer,  said, 
while  ignoring  industrial  pollution  by  it’s 
own  mill,  the  Irving  paper  “regularly 
each  spring  sounds  a  warning  against  the 
few  smelt  fishermen  who  left  their  tiny 
shacks  to  be  carried  away  on  the  ice  to 
contaminate  Saint  John  harbor.’’ 

Withers  also  told  of  how  the  Irving- 
owned  newspaper  provided  massive 
coverage  of  how  Irving-owned  ships  were 
cleaning  up  an  oil  spill  at  an  Irving-owned 
tanker  unloading  facility  near  Saint  John. 

“Nowhere,”  he  said,  “did  I  see  any 
indication  that  Irving  was  the  culprit  as 
well  as  the  clean-up  man  in  the  case.” 

Withers  urged  the  special  commission 
to  recommend  the  break-up  of  all  news¬ 
paper  groups  in  Canada. 

“They  are  a  blight  on  the  news  media  and 
they  have  to  be  harmful  to  the  country,” 
he  said. 

Another  witness  who  addressed  the 
commission,  Julian  Walker,  editor  of  the 
St.  Croix  Courier,  charged  Irving  news¬ 
papers  with  censoring  news  in  order  not 
to  put  Irving  companies  in  a  bad  light. 

Walker,  who  worked  at  the  Irving- 
owned  Telegraph-Journal  between  1976 
and  1978,  used  as  an  example  a  1979  story 
which  indicated  $800  million  in  Irving  pet¬ 
roleum  product  exports  to  the  United 
States  went  unreported  to  federal  cus¬ 
toms  authorities. 

Calling  the  coverage  of  this  story  weak. 
Walker  said  the  newspaper  “could  not 
muster  a  single  local  story  on  the  mat¬ 
ter.”  He  said  the  editorial  page  was  “si¬ 
lent”  and  the  newspaper  used  only  Cana¬ 
dian  Press  produced  stories  written  from 
Ottawa. 

“Even  if  the  newspaper  was  bending 
over  backwards  to  use  objective  CP  copy 
on  a  sensitive  issue,  the  reading  public 
was  the  loser,”  Walker  said. 
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cized  Ralph  Costello,  a  leading  figure  in 
the  Irving  media  holdings  and  a  former 
president  of  Canadian  Press.  Lockhart, 
who  is  also  a  local  broadcaster  who  holds 
a  one-third  interest  in  a  radio  station, 
said,  “the  concentration  of  media  power 
under  the  effective  control  of  Ralph  Cos¬ 
tello  is  intolerable  in  a  free  society.” 

Costello  is  president  of  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  Broadcasting  Co.  Ltd.,  which  oper¬ 
ates  a  local  radio  and  tv  station  in  Saint 
John.  He  is  also  publisher  of  the  Irving- 
owned  Telegraph-Journal  and  the  St. 
John  Times-Globe. 

Lockhart  called  on  the  commission  to 
“either  demand  that  Costello  give  up  con¬ 
trol  of  the  newspapers  or  strongly  recom¬ 
mend  to  the  Canadian  Radio-Television 
and  Telecommunications  Commission 
that  he  relinquish  his  role  as  president  of 
New  Brunswick  Broadcasting.” 

Other  witnesses  also  attacked  the  fact 
that  Irving  owns  all  five  of  the  New 
Brunswick  English  dailies,  as  well  as 
radio  and  tv  stations  in  the  province. 

At  previous  hearings,  both  Thomson 
Newspapers  Ltd.  and  Southam  News¬ 
papers,  Canada’s  two  largest  newspaper 
groups,  came  under  criticism  for,  among 
other  things,  having  news  monopolies  in 
certain  cities. 

The  special  commission  was  formed  by 
the  federal  government  after  the  simul¬ 
taneous  closings  August  27,  1980  of  the 
Ottawa  Journal  by  Thomson  and  the 
Winnipeg  Tribune  by  Southam.  The  clos¬ 
ings  left  Southam’ s  Ottawa  Citizen  as  the 
only  daily  there  and  Thomson’s  Winnipeg 
Free  Press  as  the  only  daily  in  that  city. 

BulleUn  rans  free  ads 
(er  PMIIy  premotlen 

The  Philadelphia  Bulletin  has  invited 
over  100  advertising  agencies  from  its 
market  area  to  send  in  full  page  ads  “talk¬ 
ing  about  the  treasures  of  the  area.” 

“We’re  giving  each  one  a  page  of 
space.  We’re  opening  our  pages  up,” 
stated  B.  Dale  Davis,  the  Bulletin’s 
vicepresident  for  communications.  Davis 
said  the  Bulletin  intends  to  print  the  ads 
free  of  charge  and  will  begin  running  ‘  ‘one 
or  two  a  week  beginning  in  mid-May.” 
He  said  the  black  and  white  ads  can  be 
about  “whatever  the  agency  wants  with 
the  focus  on  strong  attributes  of  the  Phi¬ 
ladelphia  region.”  Davis  added  the  prom¬ 
otional  campaign  is  the  Bulletin’s  “con¬ 
tribution  to  the  region.” 


Torstar  subsidiary 
buys  top  competitor 

Metrospan  Printing  and  Publishing 
Co.,  a  subsidiary  of  Torstar  Corporation, 
which  publishes  the  Toronto  Star,  has 
purchased  its  major  competitor.  Inland 
Publishing  Co.,  Ltd.,  for  $13.5  million. 

Prior  to  the  acquisition,  Metrospan 
published  nine  weekly  newspapers  and 
five  consumer  tabloids  in  the  Toronto 
area.  Inland  published  13  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  the  same  region. 

Since  each  company  publishes  a  news¬ 
paper  in  several  of  the  same  markets, 
there  was  speculation  that  the  least  profit¬ 
able  paper  in  those  markets  would  be 
shutdown. 

Torstar  chairman  Beland  Honderich 
last  month  told  a  special  commission  in¬ 
vestigating  the  growth  of  newspaper 
groups  in  Canada  that  an  amendment  to 
the  federal  combines  legislation  should  be 
enacted  that  would  require  companies  to 
demonstrate  that  mergers  above  a  certain 
size  would  provide  significant  benefits  to 
Canada. 

“We  would  favor  an  amendment  to  the 
Combines  law  that  would  place  the  onus 
on  companies  to  demonstrate  that  mer¬ 
gers  above  a  certain  size  provide  signifi¬ 
cant  benefits  for  Canada,”  he  told  the 
commission. 

“The  criteria  for  measuring  overall  be¬ 
nefit  or  detriment  might  include  the  effect 
on  employment,  capital  investment,  price 
stability,  technological  innovation,  com¬ 
petition  and,  in  the  case  of  newspapers, 
diversity  of  opinion,”  he  said. 

Honderich  said  the  takeover  does  not 
contradict  his  position  as  stated  to  the 
commission. 

He  said  he  believes  the  Inland  purchase 
is  in  the  public  interest,  since  it  offers  a 
viable  future  to  some  newspapers  which 
are  now  losing  money.  “I  think  some 
mergers  are  in  the  public  interest  and 
should  go  ahead,”  he  said. 

Meanwhile,  Borden  Spears,  one  of  the 
three  members  of  the  commission  and 
former  editor  of  the  Toronto  Star,  said  the 
purchase  of  Inland  by  Metrospan  is 
“clearly  the  kind  of  development  that  in¬ 
terests  this  commission.” 

Since  the  commission  is  still  conduct¬ 
ing  hearings  before  it  makes  its  formal 
recommendations  on  newspaper  groups 
in  Canada,  Spears  said  the  commission 
“obviously  cannot  express  opinions”  ab¬ 
out  the  merits  of  the  takeover. 


Video  annual  report 

International  Paper  Co.  will  present  a 
video  version  of  its  annual  report  to  cable 
televison  viewers  around  the  nation.  The 
report  will  be  transmitted  via  satellite  to 
1,600  cable-tv  stations  on  March  27 
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174  dailies  to  distribute 
two  national  sports  supps 


New  York  News,  Los  Angeles  Times 
and  Chicago  Tribune  are  among  174 
newspapers  with  21  million  circulation 
planning  to  distribute  full-color,  presea¬ 
son  college  football  and  basketball  sup¬ 
plements  this  fall. 

The  32-page,  rotogravure  magazines 
published  by  College  Sports  Supple¬ 
ments,  Inc.,  will  be  included  with  the  Au¬ 
gust  30  and  November  22  editions  of  the 
papers. 

Editor  &  Publisher  first  reported  the 
project  and  its  goals  in  its  September  13, 
1980  issue. 

“We’re  delighted  with  the  response  of 
this  project  from  newspaper  editors,” 
said  Universal  Press  Syndicate  President 
John  McMeel.  “We  have  agreements 
with  23  of  the  top  2S  markets  and  42  of  the 
top  50  to  offer  their  readers  the  strongest 
pre-season  digest  of  college  football  and 
basketball  prospects  ever  disseminated 
nationally  in  newspapers.” 

The  supplements,  provided  free  to 
newspapers,  will  be  published  by  college 
Sports  Supplements  a  corporation  that 
includes  six  organizations  headed  by  the 
National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association. 

“Our  primary  goal  is  to  get  information 
about  college  sports  in  as  many  homes  as 
possible,”  said  Wallace  Renfro  of  Col¬ 
lege  Sports  Supplements.  “Our  goal  was 
to  get  18-20  million  in  circulation;  we’re 
ecstatic  with  21  million.  In  fact,  due  to 
printing  limitations,  we  have  had  to  re¬ 
fuse  anymore  interested  papers.” 

In  addition  to  the  New  York  News,  Los 
Angeles  Times  and  Chicago  Tribune,  ma¬ 
jor  metros  distributing  the  supplements 
include  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  Detroit 
Free  Press,  Oakland  Tribune,  Washing¬ 
ton  Star,  Dallas  Times  Herald,  Houston 
Chronicle,  St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat, 
Baltimore  News  American,  St.  Paul 
Pioneer  Press,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 
San  Diego  Union,  Rocky  Mountain 
News,  Seattle  Post  Intelligencer,  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal,  Buffalo  Evening  News, 
Kansas  City  Star,  Des  Moines  Register 
andTribune,  Rochester(N.Y .) Democrat 
and  Chronicle,  San  Jose  Mercury  News, 
Columbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch,  Louisville 
Courier-Journal,  Dayton  Daily  News, 
Salt  Lake  Tribune,  Fort  Worth  Star  Tele¬ 
gram,  Sacramento  Bee,  Omaha  World 
Telegram,  Syracuse  Herald  American 
and  St.  Petersburg  Times. 

Forty-two  states  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  are  represented  on  the  list  with 
New  Y ork  leading  the  way  with  16  papers 
followed  by  California  1 1 ,  Florida  10,  and 
Ohio,  Michigan  and  Texas  with  nine 
each. 

“In  a  time  of  shrinking  budgets  and 
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tightening  newsholes,  these  magazines 
were  a  natural  answer  to  many  sports 
editors’  problems,”  McMeel  said. 
“These  sports  departments  can  concen¬ 
trate  on  local  and  area  teams  in  their  own 
sections  and  leave  the  national  perspec¬ 
tive,  conference  roundups,  player  fea¬ 
tures  and  national  schedules  to  the  sup¬ 
plements.” 

Dave  Kalvelage,  executive  sports  edi¬ 
tor  Albany  (N. Y.)  Times  Union,  said  his 
paper  had  subscribed  because  “the  thing 
that  impressed  me  right  away  was  the 
graphic  content.  The  pictures  will  have  to 
impress  anyone.  And  they  have  the  best 
writers.  It’s  an  ambitious  project  and  I 
think  it  will  be  successful.” 

Kalvelage  said  the  Albany  paper  was 
planning  to  increase  local  coverage  in  the 
Times  Union  football  section. 

Richard  Wesnick,  editor  of  the  Billings 
(Mont.)  Gazette,  signed  to  distribute  the 
magazines  because  “the  thing  that  really 
caught  my  eye  was  the  professional  quali¬ 
ty  of  the  packaging  and  content.  This  is 
really  a  plus  for  our  sports  section  and  our 
football  and  basketball  coverage.  We  in¬ 
tend  to  go  back-to-back  with  locally- 
produced  football  and  basketball  sections 
to  run  on  the  same  Sundays.  We  can  now 
present  our  readers  with  the  best  cover¬ 
age  available  .  .  .and  the  price  is  right.” 

W.F.  ‘Buddy’  Martin,  executive  sports 
editor  of  the  New  York  News,  called  the 
magazines  ‘‘a  boon  to  our  readers. 
They’re  certainly  quality  products — an 
idea  whose  time  obviously  has  come.  The 
color  is  a  bonus.” 

Renfro  said  John  Smith,  sports  editor 
of  the  Kansas  City  Times  and  formerly 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Tribune’s  “Sports 
Today”  section,  who  designed  the  two 
prototypes,  will  be  responsible  for  the 
packaging  and  layout  for  both  magazines. 
Ted  Findlay,  a  member  of  the  UPS  staff 
and  a  former  newspaper  editor,  will  con¬ 
tinue  as  editorial  coordinator  of  the  pro¬ 
ject. 

“We  used  writers  like  Skip  Myslenski 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Blackie  Sherrod 
of  the  Dallas  Times-Herald  and  Ron 
Martz  of  the  St.  Pete  Times  for  the  pro¬ 
totypes  and  we  plan  to  hire  the  top  writers 
in  the  country  for  the  magazines,”  Renfro 
said.  In  competitive  towns,  writers  would 
be  selected  only  from  the  paper  con¬ 
tracted  to  distribute  the  magazines,  Ren¬ 
fro  noted. 

Currently  underway,  Renfro  said,  is 
the  sale  of  advertising  for  the  magazines 
by  the  Pattis  Group,  based  in  Chicago. 
“We’ve  had  tremendous  reponse  from 
the  first  advertisers  contacted.  The  cen¬ 
ter  schedule  section  has  drawn  particular 


interest,”  he  said. 

Jerry  Wolfe,  executive  vicepresident 
of  the  Pattis  Group,  evaluated  the  sales 
campaign,  stating:  “Universal  Press 
Syndicate  acquired  papers  for  the  max¬ 
imum  benefits  of  national  advertisers. 
They  put  together  a  uniform  package  of 
papers  with  a  strong  ADI  (Area  of  Domi¬ 
nant  Influence)  penetration.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  29%  of  the  top  25  markets,  28%  of  the 
top  50,  28%  of  the  top  100  and  27%  of  all 
U.S.  households. 

“Contrasted  to  television  penetration, 
the  figures  are  very  interesting.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  average  ADI  for  all  pro  foot¬ 
ball  telecasts  was  16.9%  in  1979. 

“This  is  the  largest  magazines  startup, 
or  new  magazine,  in  the  history  of  pub¬ 
lishing.  Depending  on  final  circulation  fi¬ 
gures,  it  appears  to  be  the  second  largest 
magazine  circulation  in  the  world.” 

Harte-Hanks  division 
acquires  sports  tab 

The  Independent  Publishing  Company, 
a  division  of  Harte-Hanks  Communica¬ 
tions,  has  acquired  a  tabloid  published  35 
times  a  year,  which  provides  in-depth  in¬ 
formation  on  all  facets  of  Clemson  Uni¬ 
versity  sports. 

More  than  7,000  Clemson  sports  fans 
currently  subscribe  to  the  Orange  and 
White.  Steve  Ellis  is  editor  and  Richard 
Byrd  is  general  manager  of  the  publica¬ 
tion. 

John  Ginn,  corporate  vicepresident  of 
HHC  and  president  and  publisher  of  the 
Independent  Publishing  Company,  said, 
“Part  of  the  strategic  plan  of  Harte- 
Hanks  Communications  has  been  to  be¬ 
come  information  centers  in  the  com¬ 
munities  we  serve.  The  Orange  and  White 
does  an  exceptional  job  of  providing  in¬ 
formation  to  a  group  of  people  who  have 
an  expressed  need  to  know  all  there  is  to 
know  about  Clemson  University  sports.” 

Features  in  the  Orange  and  White  in¬ 
clude  such  items  as  more  detailed  game 
stories  and  photographs  than  can  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  daily  newspaper  articles. 

Exclusive  cable-tv 
franchises  ruled  out 

A  California  Superior  Court  Judge  has 
declared  exclusive  cable  tv  franchises 
violate  the  state’s  constitution. 

In  issuing  his  decision,  Superior  Court 
Judge  Anthony  Joseph  said  he  was  con¬ 
sidering  dismissing  a  suit  brought  by 
Times  Mirror  Cable  against  Pala  Mesa 
Cablevision,  a  Daniels  Properties  sub¬ 
sidiary. 

Times  Mirror  filed  suit  seeking  to  en¬ 
join  Pala  Mesa  Cablevision  from  building 
a  system  to  serve  a  new  housing  develop¬ 
ment  within  the  city  limits  of  Vista,  Cali¬ 
fornia  where  TM  Cable  has  an  exclusive 
franchise. 
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About  awards 


Horse  Sense.  It  came  as  no  suprise  to 
her  colleagues  at  the  Lexington  (Ky.) 
Herald  and  on  the  back  lot  at  Kentucky 
tracks  when  Maryjean  Wall  received  the 
Eclipse  Award  for  outstanding  writing 
about  horses  and  horse  racing.  As  the 
Herald’s  turf  writer  since  1973  Mary- 
jean’s  byline  has  been  on  coverage  rang¬ 
ing  from  the  Triple  Crown  to  a  tale  about  a 
horse  without  a  tail.  She  earned  a  B.A.  in 
history  at  the  U.  of  Kentucky  before  join¬ 
ing  the  Herald  staff  in  1%7. 

*  *  * 

Good  Business.  Data  Card  Corporation 
of  Minnetonka,  Minn,  has  given  the  college 
of  St.  Thomas  a  $50,000  endowment  to 
provide  scholarships  for  j-students  who  in¬ 
tend  to  specialize  in  writing  about  busi¬ 
ness.  The  sponsors  say  they  want  to  im¬ 
prove  journalism  by  encourgaing  students 
to  develop  awareness  of  how  business  oper¬ 
ates.  They  were  impressed  with  the  fact 
that  Harold  Higgins  has  a  staff  of  five  for 
business  news  in  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch  and 
Pioneer  Press,  Whereas  in  1974  the  papers 
had  only  two  reporters  assigned  to  the  bui- 
ness  beat.  First  recipients  of  the  scho¬ 
larship  are  Melissa  Walker  and  James 
KeUy. 

*  *  * 

Nominations  Open.  Playboy  founda¬ 
tion  is  inviting  nominations  from  the  print 
media  for  the  Hugh  M.  Hefner  First 
Amendment  Awards  until  April  30.  Dig¬ 
nitaries  from  government,  entertainment 
and  law  will  be  the  judges.  Last  year  the 
citations  went  to  Erwin  Knoll  and  Ho- 
ward  Morland  of  Progressive  Magazine. 

Top  Meeman  Award 
won  by  Minn.  Star 

Thirteen  reporters  and  photographers 
combined  their  efforts  to  win  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Star  the  1980  grand  prize  in  the 
Edward  J.  Meeman  Awards  for  excell¬ 
ence  in  conservation  reporting. 

The  awards  are  sponsored  by  the 
Scripps-Howard  Foundation. 

The  Star  will  receive  a  bronze  plaque  at 
an  awards  luncheon,  April  10,  in  Cincin¬ 
nati,  and  its  editor  Stephen  D.  Isaacs  will 
distribute  $2,500  in  cash  to  those  indi¬ 
viduals  responsible  for  the  144-page  en¬ 
try,  “ENERGY  U.S.A.” 

Winners  in  other  categories,  one  indi¬ 
vidual  and  three  newspapers,  also  were 
announced. 

In  newspapers  with  circulations  of 
more  than  100,000,  top  prize,  $2,000, 
went  to  Baltimore  Sun  st^  writer  Tom 
Horton,  for  a  1 3-story  series  on  the  fragile 
ecological  balance  of  the  Amazon  basin. 
His  newspaper  will  receive  a  citation. 

Second  prize  in  this  division,  citation  to 
the  newspaper  and  $1,000  to  those  contri¬ 
buting  most  to  the  effort,  went  to  a  team 
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Contact  Pax  Quigley,  Playboy  Founda¬ 
tion,  919  North  Micgigan  Avenue,  Chica¬ 
go,  IL  60611. 

.  *  * 

Going  to  Japan?  A  grant  of  $184,000 
from  the  Japan-United  States  Friendship 
commission,  established  by  Congress  in 
1975,  will  enable  four  students  each  year  to 
prepare  for  correspondence  posts  in 
Japan.  The  two-year  fellowship  program 
provides  for  one  year  of  study  at  the 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism,  Columbia 
University  and  the  East  Asian  Institute.  In 
the  second  year  they  will  work  in  Japan  for 
a  U.S.  or  Japanese  news  organization. 
Apply  before  April  1  to:  Prof.  T.C.  Yu, 
Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10027. 

*  «  « 

Scholar.  Dawn  Biggs,  Immaculate 
High  School,  Chicago,  won  a  $2,000  col¬ 
lege  scholarship  from  the  Newspaper 
Fund  in  its  Urban  Writing  competition. 
She  submitted  a  research  feature  on  punk 
rock,  and  the  damage  done  to  the  ear  by 
the  sound. 

♦  «  ♦ 

For  Students.  The  Joseph  Ehrenreich- 
NPPA  scholarship  program  has  been  in¬ 
creased  to  provide  three  $1,000  grants  for 
student  photographers  and  student  picture 
editors.  Applicants  need  not  be  journalism 
miyors  but  must  be  enrolled  in  the  first 
three  years  in  a  recognized  four-year  col¬ 
lege  having  courses  in  journalism.  Apply 
with  examples  of  photo  work  before  April  1 
to:  John  Ahlhauser,  School  of  Journalism, 
Indiana  University,  Bloomington  IN 
47405.  _ 


of  13  reporters  on  the  Orlando  Sentinel 
Star  for  a  series  of  reports  on  Florida’s 
endangered  water  supplies. 

In  newspapers  under  100,000  circula¬ 
tion,  the  winner  was  the  Jackson  (Miss.) 
Clarion-Ledger  for  a  32-page  tabloid  cal¬ 
led  “Empire  of  Waster.”  This  was  a  10- 
month  investigation  of  one  of  the  nation’s 
largest  waste-disposal  firms.  Two  repor¬ 
ters  and  an  assistant  photo  editor  will 
share  $2,000  in  cash,  and  the  newspaper 
will  receive  a  citation. 

Second  prize  in  this  category  went  to 
the  Greensboro  (N.C.)  Daily  News  and 
three  reporters  for  a  carefully  crafted 
four-part  series — “Hazard  at  Our 
Door” — which  followed  the  death  of  a 
16-year-old  boy  who  was  cleaning  a  che¬ 
mical  dump.  The  reporters  share  $1,000 
and  the  newspaper  receives  a  citation. 

Judges  of  the  awards,  named  for  the 
late  editor  of  the  Memphis  Press-Scimitar 
and  conservation  editor  of  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers,  were  Luke  Feck, 
editor,  the  Columbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch, 
chairman  of  the  panel;  William  H.  Horn¬ 
by,  editor,  the  Denver  Posf,  and  Robert 
Stiff,  editor,  the  St.  Petersburg  Indepen¬ 
dent. 


Jeff  Dunlap 

Dunlap  wins 
national  award 


Tampa  Tribune  reporter  Jeff  Dunlap 
has  won  a  national  award  from  Amuse¬ 
ment  Business  magazine  for  a  series  of 
articles  he  wrote  about  Tampa’s  famous 
Zacchini  circus  family  that  appeared  in 
the  Tribune  last  fall. 

In  a  recent  ceremony,  magazine  editor 
Tom  Powell  presented  Dunlap  with  an 
award  plaque,  citing  the  five  Zacchini 
articles  as  “incredibly  detailed,  moving, 
interesting  and  worthwhile.”  The  Zacchi- 
nis  introduced  the  famed  “human  can¬ 
nonball”  act  to  the  world  in  1922. 

Dunlap,  29,  has  been  a  Tribune  writer 
since  1978.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  South  Florida  and  formerly  was 
managing  editor  of  The  Oracle,  USF’s 
daily  student  newspaper. 

While  in  college,  Dunlap  twice  won  a 
William  Randolph  Hearst  National  Jour¬ 
nalism  award.  He  also  earned  honorable 
mentions  in  other  journalism  competi¬ 
tions. 

Powell  and  Dunlap’s  award  marks  the 
first  ever  presented  by  Amusement  Busi¬ 
ness,  which  plans  to  present  the  new 
award  annually. 


The  Meeman  awards  have  traditionally 
been  given  to  individuals.  Because  four  of 
this  year’s  five  top  entries  were  team 
efforts,  the  judges  decided  to  give  the 
award  to  the  newspaper,  with  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  cash  accompanying  these 
awards  being  the  responsibility  of  the 
papers’  editors  who  would  be  in  the  best 
position  to  weigh  contributions  by  indi¬ 
viduals. 

Special  commendations  for  strong  en¬ 
tries  went  to  the  Savannah  (Ga.)  News- 
Press,  Louisville  Courier-Journal,  Miami 
Herald,  Chicago  Sun-Times,  Greenville 
(Miss.)  News,  and  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.) 
Patriot  for  its  editorials. 
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Promotion 


Direct  mail 
used  to  solicit 
subscribers 

Can  direct  mail  be  adapted  successfully 
to  selling  newspapers? 

Recent  experience  at  the  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Telegram  &  Gazette  suggests 
“Yes.” 

For  the  past  two  years,  the  Telegram  & 
Gazette  has  been  using  direct  mail  as  an 
integral  part  of  its  marketing  plan  for  cen¬ 
tral  New  England. 

A  direct  mail  piece,  designed  by  the 
promotion  department,  has  been  used  to 
kick  off  each  of  a  series  of  targeted 
marketing  campaigns.  The  mail  piece 
goes  to  all  non-subscribers  in  geographic 
areas  being  targeted.  It  serves  both  as  an 
initial  sales  call  and  promotional  vehicle 
for  the  campaign  being  launched. 

The  mail  piece  announces  a  limited¬ 
time,  half-price  offer,  then  goes  on  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  l^nefits  of  a  seven-day,  home- 
delivered  subscription  to  Worcester 
morning,  evening,  Sunday  newspapers. 

A  postage-paid  reply  is  enclosed  along 
with  a  toll-free  telephone  number  for 
those  who  prefer  to  call. 

The  response  rate  has  varied  from  a 
low  of  3%  to  a  high  of  5.5%,  a  respectable 
range  for  broadside  direct  mail.  Although 
the  response  peaks  10  days  to  two  weeks 
after  the  mailing,  cards  continue  to  come 
in  for  as  long  as  three  months. 

As  a  promotional  vehicle,  the  cards 
assure  that  a  majority  of  sales  prospects 
are  at  least  aware  of  the  half-price  offer  in 
their  area.  The  campaign  follow-up  in¬ 
cludes  rolled-out  solicitation  by  carriers, 
motor  route  operators,  at-door  adult  cir¬ 
culation  sales  crews,  telephone  sales  and 
mail-back  cards  inserted  in  single  copy 
sales.  Thus  far,  the  mail  piece  has 
accounted  for  an  average  20%  of  total 
orders  written  in  the  different  campaigns. 

Recently  a  program  was  set  up  to  track 
retention  rates  among  the  various  order 
writing  methods. 

For  more  information,  contact  promo¬ 
tion  manager  Russ  Donnelly  or  circula¬ 
tion  director  Dick  Lakus. 


Ad  promotion 

Harvey  Chanler  was  promoted  to 
vicepresident  of  advertising  for  the 
MEM  Company  Inc.  For  the  past  11 
years,  he  served  as  the  company's  direc¬ 
tor  of  advertising  services.  His  reponsibi- 
lities  include  supervision  of  a  $6,000,000 
plus  budget. 
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Curtain  steals  scene  on  Broadway 

By  Philip  Schuyler 

Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Post,  a  going  newspaper,  has  replaced  a  sham 
paper  reproduced  as  a  background  scene  curtain  in  the  hit  musical  "Bor- 
num"  at  the  St.  James  Theater,  New  York. 

The  curtain  originally  bore  a  rrame  reading  The  Courier.  There  never 
was  a  newspaper  by  that  name  in  the  home  of  Phineas  T.  Bamum,  one 
of  the  world's  greatest  showmen. 

The  change  came  about  through  Cathy  Strong,  wife  of  Jesse  Strong, 

Post  production  manager.  Mrs.  Strong  was  formerly  an  account  executive 
at  Adi-LeDonne,  New  York  advertising  agency  that  does  a  big  business 
in  theater  ads.  When  she  sow  the  show,  she  told  her  husband  that  the 
curtain  should  carry  the  Post's  name,  not  that  of  a  paper  never  published 
in  Bridgeport. 

"Truth  is  always  the  best  defense,"  maintained  John  Pfriem,  Post  pub¬ 
lisher,  "but  a  little  bit  of  humbug  never  hurts  anybody,  which,  I  believe, 
was  Mr.  Bamum's  belief." 

So  he  gave  approval  for  Strong  to  go  to  work  on  it.  He  did,  and  with 
success.  James  Walsh,  general  manager  af  the  Bamum  Company, 
agreed  ta  make  the  change.  Pfriem  and  a  group  of  his  Bridgeport 
friends  joined  the  1 ,600  people  who  see  the  Post  name  eight  times  a 
week  at  the  St.  James. 

Besides  featuring  a  story  on  the  front  page  af  the  Post's  society  and 
amusement  section  (March  3)  headlined.  Post  Curtain  Steals  Scene  on 
Broadway,  Pfriem  insisted  that  the  text  and  an  editorial  on  it  should 
make  it  plain  that  the  Post  did  not  start  publishing  until  1883,  while  the 
show  story  is  dated  1851. 

Family-held  firm  changes  name 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Telegraph-  culation  of 92,000  which  are  distributed  in 
Herald,  Inc.,  Dubuque,  la.,  board  of  southwestern  Wisconsin,  northeastern 
directors  on  February  9,  1981,  the  direc-  Iowa  and  northwestern  Illinois, 
tors  voted  to  recommend  to  the  stockhol-  Woodward  Communications,  Inc.  said 
ders  to  change  the  corporate  name  to  it  recognizes  the  continued  commitment 
Woodward  Communications,  Inc.  The  of  the  Woodward  family,  the  board  of 
change  was  the  result  of  a  long  standing  directors  to  the  following  mission  state- 
need  to  clarify  the  difference  between  the  ment  of  the  company: 
corporation  name  and  its  divisions,  speci-  *  “remaining  a  family-owned  cor- 

ficsdly  the  newspaper.  Telegraph  Herald,  poration,  concentrating  in  the  informa- 
Woodward  Communications,  Inc  is  a  tion/communications  field,  primarily  in 
family-owned  corporation  located  in  the  Midwest. 

Dubuque,  Iowa.  The  corporation  con-  *  “increasing  our  sales  and  profitabil- 
sists  of  Telegraph  Herald,  a  40,000  daily  ity  throu^  internal  growth,  expansion, 
and  Sunday  newspaper;  three  am  and  and  acquisition. 

three  fm  radio  stations,  KDTH  and  *  “improving  the  quality  of  products 
KFMD  located  in  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  and  services  to  the  public, 
and  WHBY  and  WAPL  located  in  Apple-  *  “expanding  employee  career 
ton,  Wisconsin,  and  Shopping  News  pub-  opportunities  by  proper  recognition  and 
lications;  five  free  shoppers  with  a  cir-  development  of  its  human  resources.” 
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Air  tight  shieid  iaw 
proposed  for  N.Y.  State 


or  of  the  State  of  New  York  or  this  code 
or  by  an  order  of  the  court  previously 
made  in  the  same  or  in  another  judici^ 
proceeding  according  confidentiality  to  a 
particular  statement  or  document,  no  per¬ 
son  has  a  privilege  to: 

Refuse  to  be  a  witness;  or 


A  revised  shield  law  which  will  grant 
“air  tight”  protection  of  notes  and  con¬ 
fidential  sources  to  freelance  journalists 
and  book  authors  as  well  as  reporters  on 
the  staffs  of  news  media  has  l^en  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  New  York  State  Legislature. 

Sponsored  in  the  Assembly  by 
Assemblyman  Steven  Sanders  and  in  the 
Senate  by  Senate  Majority  Leader  War¬ 
ren  Anderson  and  Senator  Tarky  Lom¬ 
bardi,  the  bill  makes  the  privilege  of  con¬ 
fidentiality  “absolute,  regardless  of  any 
and  all  so-called  mitigating  circum¬ 
stances.” 

“This  bill  will  correct  loopholes  and  fill 
gaps  in  the  existing  statute  by  protecting 
all  professional  journalists  and  newscas¬ 
ters  from  being  forced  to  reveal  their 
sources  or  produce  notes  or  other  in¬ 
formation  gathered  or  obtained  in  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  a  news  story  intended  for 
legitimate  dissemination  to  the  public,” 
Sanders  said  in  a  prepared  statement. 

In  extending  the  privilege  to  freelan¬ 
cers  and  authors,  Sanders  commented 
the  bill  “will  hinge  in  its  application  not 
on  someone’s  title  but  rather  on  their  pro¬ 
fessional  function.  What  is  the  sense  of 
protecting  a  Mr.  X  who  writes  for  the 
New  York  Times  from  being  dragged  into 
court  to  reveal  information  about  a  par¬ 
ticular  story  or  his  source,  while  six 
months  later,  that  same  Mr.  X,  who  hav¬ 
ing  left  the  Times,  now  beginning  a  manu¬ 
script  of  non-fiction  for  a  Harper  &  Row, 
has  no  protection  whatsoever  from 
violating  relationships  with  his  sources 
or  being  the  target  of  a  frivolous  sub¬ 
poena?” 

Sanders  chairs  the  Assembly’s  Sub¬ 
committee  on  Human  Rights. 

The  subcommittee  decided  to  propose 
the  new  shield  law  in  response  to  “a 
dramatic  rise  in  the  issuance  of  sub¬ 
poenas  against  the  press  in  New  York  and 
nationwide.” 

Sanders  stated  New  York’s  current 
shield  law  exists  in  a  state  of  “legal  lim¬ 
bo”  and  is  “optionally  obeyed  by  the 
judges.” 

Sanders  said  the  new  legislation  “will 
remove  absolutely  any  resilient  interest 
of  the  court  to  pursue  all  kinds  of  creative 
interpretations  through  and  around  the 
shield  law  by  requiring  that  any  informa¬ 
tion  forced  disclosed  contrary  to  the  pro¬ 
tections  of  the  new  strengthened  shield 
law  would  be  necessarily  declared  incom¬ 
petent  or  inadmissable  evidence.” 

The  profiosed  bill  prohibits  the  jailing 
of  any  reporter  or  professional  news 
gatherer  for  refusing  to  honor  subpoenas 
contrary  to  the  intent  of  the  shield  law. 
“Both  the  individual  and  any  applic- 
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able  supervisory  employer  are  similarly 
protected,”  Sanders  said. 

Sanders  decried  the  “sideshow  effect” 
of  attorneys  “frivolously  arguing  for 
testimony  by  the  press,  revealing  of 
sources  or  turning  over  of  notes,  all  on  the 
outside  chance  that  in  five  thousand 
scraps  of  paper  there  may  be  one  scribble 
that  they  may  able  to  use.  And  at  any  rate, 
it  is  virtually  never  the  real  case  that  such 
information  is  both  highly  relevant,  un¬ 
obtainable  from  any  other  sources,  and 
that  failure  to  obtain  it  would  reasonably 
constitute  denial  of  the  accused’s  chance 
for  a  fair  trial.” 

The  bill,  now  before  the  Government 
Operations  Committee,  has  over  30  co¬ 
sponsors  in  the  Assembly. 

Despite  Sanders’  assurances  that  the 
amended  shield  law  will  close  all 
loopholes  regarding  notes  and  sources, 
the  New  York  State  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  is  viewing  with  concern  proposed 
revisions  to  the  state’s  code  of  evidence 
which  the  association  believes  leaves  re¬ 
porters  vulnerable  to  forced  disclosure. 

The  proposed  Code  of  Evidence  states, 
“Except  grs  otherwise  required  by  the 
Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United  States 


Clifton  (N.J.)  weekly  newspaper  pub¬ 
lisher  Alexander  Bidnik,  Jr.  was  con¬ 
victed  (March  12)  on  five  counts  of  ex¬ 
torting  advertising,  information  and 
favors  from  businessmen,  a  bank  execu¬ 
tive  and  a  school  official. 

He  faces  a  maximum  15-year  jail  term 
and  up  to  a  $5,000  fine.  Sentencing  has 
been  scheduled  for  May  7,  although  there 
has  been  some  indication  that  Bidnik 
plans  to  appeal.  He  would  not  comment 
on  the  jury’s  decision  following  the 
announcement  of  the  verdict. 

The  jury,  which  deliberated  for  three 
hours,  could  not  reach  a  decision  on  the 
sixth  count  of  extortion.  Assistant  Pro¬ 
secutor  Bruno  Mongiardo  said  he  plans.to 
move  for  dismissal  of  the  sixth  charge. 

Bidnik,  who  publishes  the  weekly  In¬ 
dependent  Prospector,  was  found  guilty 
of: 

^Demanding  that  the  Clifton  high 
school  athletic  director  provide  confiden¬ 
tial  and  personal  information  about  his 
associates  in  an  interview  or  face  the 
prospect  of  losing  his  job. 

^Demanding  that  a  local  restauranteur 
pay  for  advertising  that  the  paper  had 


Refuse  to  disclose  any  matter;  or 

Refuse  to  produce  any  object  or  wri¬ 
ting;  or 

Prevent  another  from  being  a  witness 
or  disclosing  any  matter  or  producing  any 
object  or  writing.” 

According  to  NYSPA,  the  consultants 
drafting  the  code  did  not  think  it  was 
proper  to  include  in  the  general  evidence 
code  the  “special  protection  accorded  by 
Civil  Rights  Laws  79-H  (the  existing 
shield  law)  to  persons  in  the  news  media 
against  being  held  in  contempt  for  non¬ 
disclosure  of  news  or  its  sources.” 

NYSPA  members  want  the  shield  law 
to  be  part  of  the  privilege  section  of  the 
proposed  code  of  evidence. 

They  contend  its  inclusion  would  reaf¬ 
firm  the  Legislature’s  belief  in  the  role 
played  by  the  shield  law  in  guaranteeing  a 
free  press  in  the  New  York  State. 

The  members  also  believe  that  if  the 
shield  law  is  not  part  of  the  code,  judges 
could  interpret  its  exclusion  “as  an  in¬ 
dication  that  the  Legislature  no  longer  is 
of  the  view  that  the  reporter’s  privilege 
serves  an  important  societal  function,” 
and  as  a  result  “could  limit  expansive 
treatment  of  the  privilege  by  the  Court  of 
Appeals.” 


printed  without  authorization  and  that  he 
buy  more  ads  in  the  newspaper  or  face  a 
lodging  of  complaints  against  his  res¬ 
taurant. 

*Demanding  that  another  restauran¬ 
teur  advertise  and  if  he  didn’t,  face  the 
prospect  of  publication  of  a  damaging 
article  about  a  drug  arrest  in  the  res¬ 
taurant. 

^Demanding  that  a  delicatessan  owner 
sell  the  Independent  Prospector  on  his 
newsstand  under  the  threat  that  his  busi¬ 
ness  would  be  damaged  if  he  didn’t. 

^Demanding  that  the  ad  director  of 
New  Jersey  Bank  advertise  in  the  news¬ 
paper  and  threatening  to  trigger  a  deposi¬ 
tors’  boycott  through  influential  friends 
in  control  of  funds  if  he  didn’t. 

The  trial  lasted  I'A  weeks  and  was  mar¬ 
red  by  constant  verbal  battles  between 
the  trial  judge,  William  Marchese,  and 
Bidnik’s  attorney,  William  DeMarco. 

Mongiardo  said  he  did  not  think  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  and  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment  were  hurt  by  the  ruling.  “We  were 
not  talking  about  content,”  he  said.  “We 
were  talking  about  the  use  of  a  newspaper 
as  an  extorsive  vehicle.” 
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New  Jersey  publisher 
found  guilty  of  extortion 


National  Enquirer  loses 
Calif,  libel  law  protection 


By  M.  L.  Stein 

A  Los  Angeles  Superior  Court  Judge 
ruled  during  actress  Carol  Burnett’s  $10 
million  libel  case  against  the  National  En¬ 
quirer,  that  the  Enquirer  is  a  magazine, 
not  a  national  tabloid  newspaper. 

The  ruling  by  Judge  Peter  S.  Smith 
could  have  a  significant  impact  on  the 
outcome  of  the  case,  because  it  takes 
away  some  of  the  protection  the  Enquirer 
would  have  had  under  California  libel 
law. 

Under  California  law,  a  newspaper  can 
avoid  judgement  in  a  libel  suit  if  it  prompt¬ 
ly  prints  a  retraction  of  a  defamatory  item 
in  a  location  as  conspicuous  as  the  origi¬ 
nal  item.  This  provision  does  not  apply  to 
magazines.  The  Enquirer  did  run  a  retrac¬ 
tion  of  the  Burnett  item. 

Attorney  William  Masterson,  repre¬ 
senting  the  Enquirer,  had  argued  that 
national  tabloid  weeklies  such  as  the  En¬ 
quirer  and  The  (National)  Star  are  tabloid 
newspapers.  Judge  Smith  rejected  this 
argument. 

The  Enquirer  is  a  member  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
and  a  spokesman  for  that  group  said  it 
could  not  be  a  member  if  it  were  a  maga¬ 
zine.  “Maybe  it’s  a  magazine  in  the 
judge’s  mind,  but  1  look  at  the  thing  (the 
Enquirer)  and  can  see  that  it’s  a  damn 
newspaper.” 

Ironically,  however,  the  Enquirer  has 
chosen  to  be  audited  by  the  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations  as  a  magazine. 

“The  Enquirer  holds  a  magazine  mem¬ 
bership,”  an  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tions  spokesman  said.  “They  made  the 
basic  determination.”  He  said  the  ABC 
board  could  alter  the  classification  if  it  felt 
it  was  not  correct,  but  in  the  case  of  the 
Enquirer,  the  board  did  not  feel  it  was 
necessary  to  do  so. 

Burnett  took  the  stand  (March  17)  and 
branded  the  Enquirer  article  about  her  a 
“pack  of  lies.” 

Burnett,  tense  and  angry,  declared  at 
the  Los  Angeles  Superior  Court  trial  that 
she  was  “absolutely  stunned”  when  she 
learned  of  the  item  which  alleged  that  she 
had  quarreled  with  Henry  Kissinger  and 
spilled  wine  on  another  diner  at  a 
Washington  restaurant  in  March,  1976. 

Her  appearance  came  a  day  before  Su¬ 
perior  Court  Judge  Peter  S.  Smith  dismis¬ 
sed  (March  19)  two  of  the  11  jurors  for 
having  admitted  they  watched  a  Johnny 
Carson  tv  show  the  night  before  in  which 
he  blasted  the  Enquirer  for  its  current 
article  about  him. 

Carson  called  the  tabloid  and  the  au¬ 
thors  of  the  article  "liars”  and  invited 
them  to  sue  him  for  slander. 

Enquirer  defense  attorneys  at  the  Bur¬ 
nett  trial  called  Carson’s  remarks  “pre- 
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judicial  publicity.” 

She  said  that  when  her  husband’s 
secretary  read  the  item  over  the  phone  to 
her  “I  got  very,  very  angry.  I  started  to 
cry.  I  started  to  shake.  Then  I  calmed 
down  and  1  called  my  lawyer  and  told 
him:  ‘I’m  going  to  sue’.” 

Her  attorney’s  observation  that  such  a 
suit  would  drag  on  for  years  made  no 
difference  in  her  resolve  to  press  for  legal 
action,  Burnett  said. 

“I  said  I  don’t  care.  They  have  no  right 
to  print  a  pack  of  lies  and  think  they  can 
get  away  with  it,”  she  recalled. 

The  Enquirer  item  described  a  “loud” 
argument  between  Burnett  and  Kissinger 
and  further  portrayed  the  comedienne  as 
being  “boisterous.” 

Burnett,  whose  both  parents  were  alco¬ 
holics,  told  the  court:  “How  was  I  going 
to  explain  it  to  my  kids,  my  family  and  the 
people  I  care  about?  How  was  I  going  to 
talk  and  do  things  against  alcoholism? 
How  am  I  going  to  have  any  credibility?  If 
I  laugh  in  a  restaurant,  does  that  mean  I 
can  never  laugh  in  a  restaurant  again?” 

Asked  by  her  attorney,  Barry  Lang- 
berg,  why  she  felt  so  strongly  about  the 
article,  Burnett  replied: 

“It  portrays  me  as  being  drunk;  it  por¬ 
trays  me  as  being  rude;  it  portrays  me  as 
being  uncaring;  it  portrays  me  as  being 
physically  abusive,  it  is  disgusting  and  it 
is  a  pack  of  lies.  It  hurts  because  words, 
once  they  are  printed,  have  a  life  of  their 
own.” 

Asked  about  her  personal  drinking 
habits,  the  actress  said,  “I  drink  wine 
with  dinner,  I  drink  an  occasional  sherry 
and  once  in  a  while,  if  I’m  on  an  airplane. 
I’ll  have  a  Bloody  Mary.” 

On  cross  examination  by  Enquirer 
attorney  William  A.  Masterson,  Burnett 
conceded  that  her  career  and  income  had 
not  been  damaged  because  of  the  item 
and  “might  have  been  better.”  She  also 
said  that  she  had  never  sought  profession¬ 
al  medical  or  psychiatric  help  for  the  emo¬ 
tional  distress  and  mental  anguish  she  is 
claiming  as  worth  $5  million  of  her  $10 
million  suit. 

Questioned  about  her  own  account  of 
the  evening  at  the  Rive  Gauche  res¬ 
taurant,  the  actress  said  she  was  never 
intoxicated  and  never  left  her  table  ex¬ 
cept  to  go  to  the  ladies’  room. 

The  previous  day,  a  former  National 
Enquirer  editor,  who  wrote  the  gossip 
note,  testified  that  he  had  gotten  his  in¬ 
formation  from  a  stringer  he  considered 
reliable  and  from  a  reporter  he  had  asked 
to  double  check  the  story. 

Brian  Walker  said  on  the  stand  that  he 
learned  by  phone  from  stringer  Robert 
Court  Hay  (currently  the  Enquirer’s  gos¬ 
sip  columnist)  that  Burnett  had  been 


drinking  at  the  restaurant. 

Walker  said  that  in  the  phone  conversa¬ 
tion  Hay  reported  an  “incident”  at  the 
restaurant  during  which  Burnett  had 
walked  around  giving  away  bits  of  her 
dessert,  that  she  had  bumped  a  table 
which  caused  wine  to  spill  on  a  diner  and 
that  she  had  giggled. 

Walker  denied  that  he  had  ever  told 
another  Enquirer  writer  that  he  distrusted 
Hay,  but  he  did  say  that  he  had  asked 
reporter  Gregory  Lyon  to  check  Hay’s 
information.  He  also  said  it  was  Lyon 
who  informed  him  about  Burnett's  repu¬ 
ted  tiff  with  Kissinger. 

Lyon,  now  a  San  Francisco  tv  reporter, 
had  testified  earlier  that  he  could  only 
confirm  that  Burnett  and  Kissinger  were 
in  the  restaurant,  had  spoken,  and  that 
some  dessert  was  passed. 

Lyon  said  that  a  restaurant  spokesman 
revealed  that  Burnett  and  Kissinger  had  a 
“spirited”  discussion,  but  denied  that  the 
two  had  argued. 

Also  in  previous  testimony,  Ian  Calder, 
the  Enquirer’s  editor-in-chief,  testified 
that  he  retracted  the  Burnett  item  after 
her  attorney  wrote  complaining  that  near¬ 
ly  all  of  the  facts  were  wrong  and  after  an 
Enquirer  attorney  determined  the  in¬ 
formation  in  the  item  could  not  be 
proved. 

Another  Burnett  attorney,  E.  D.  Bron¬ 
son,  Jr.,  has  declared  that  the  item  made 
Burnett  appear  drunk  and  that  Enquirer's 
subsequent  retraction  was  useless  and 
did  not  absolve  the  paper. 

Enquirer  attorney  Masterson  main¬ 
tains  that  the  article  did  not  present  Bur¬ 
nett  as  being  drunk,  was  not  libelous,  that 
the  retraction  righted  any  wrong  and  that 
the  television  star  was  not  damaged  by  it. 

The  case  marks  the  first  time  that  a  libel 
suit  against  the  Enquirer  has  reached  the 
trial  stage.  Several  other  celebrity  libel 
suits  are  pending  against  the  publication. 

Since  Burnett  meets  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court’s  definition  of  a  “public  figure,” 
she  must  prove  that  the  Enquirer  re¬ 
ported  the  information  with  malice  or  a 
reckless  disregard  for  the  truth. 

According  to  a  recent  book  on  libel 
law,  attorney  Bruce  Sanford,  a  partner  in 
the  Washington  office  of  Baker  &  Hostet¬ 
ler,  which  serves  as  general  counsel  for 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers,  said  in  a 
public  figure  libel  case  proof  of  a  mere 
failure  to  investigate  the  facts  would  not 
suffice.  Rather,  it  would  have  to  be 
proven  that  the  publication  “acted  with 
reckless  disregard  for  the  truth  by  being 
aware  of  the  probable  falsity  of  the  story 
but  printing  it  anyway.” 

According  to  Sanford’s  book  on  libel 
law,  “a  retraction,  correction  or  apology 
for  a  published  libel  is  not  a  defense  to  a 
libel  action,  but  may  serve  to  mitigate 
damages.  In  the  event  of  a  lawsuit,  a  re¬ 
traction  affords  proof  of  lack  of  ill-will 
and  may  substantially  atone  for  any  in¬ 
jury  to  a  plaintiffs  character  or  reputa¬ 
tion.” 
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Public  access  office 
lets  sun  shine  in 


By  Andrew  Radolf 

Sooner  or  later  it  happens  to  every  re¬ 
porter:  A  supposedly  public  meeting  is 
closed;  supposedly  public  records  are 
sealed;  and  the  journalist  facing  deadline 
is  left  with  little  recourse  but  to  hollar, 
“Hey,  you  can’t  do  that!” 

New  York  State  has  created  a  govern¬ 
ment  office  to  help  get  those  meetings  and 
records  open  again. 

It  is  called  The  Committee  on  Public 
Access  to  Records  for  the  NYS  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State.  Headed  by  executive 
director  Robert  J.  Freeman,  the  commit¬ 
tee  exists  as  a  sort  of  watchdog  agency 
which  advises  government  officials,  jour¬ 
nalists,  and  the  public  on  the  workings  of 
the  state’s  Freedom  of  Information  Law 
and  Open  Meetings  Law. 

The  Committee  also  recommends  to 
legislators  revisions  in  those  two  laws  to 
make  government  meetings  and  records 
more  accessible. 

According  to  Freeman,  New  York’s 
Fol  and  Open  Meeting  laws  have  been 
amended  to  require  all  records  and  meet¬ 
ings  be  open  “unless  disclosure  would  in 
someway  hurt”  either  an  individual  or  the 
government’s  ability  to  function. 

He  explained  both  laws  presume  the 
public  and  the  news  media  have  a  right  of 
access  but  list  eight  grounds  for  denying 
records  or  closing  a  meeting. 

Grounds  for  denying  access  under  the 
Fol  Law  include  records  specifically  ex¬ 
empted  from  disclosure  by  statute,  re¬ 
cords  which  would  “result  in  an  unwar¬ 
ranted  invasion  of  privacy,”  jeopardize  a 
law  enforcement  investigation  or  a  defen¬ 
dant’s  right  to  a  fair  trial,  are  trade  sec¬ 
rets,  impair  contract  awards  or  collective 
bargaining  negotiations ,  or  endanger  pub¬ 
lic  safety. 

The  grounds  for  calling  executive  ses¬ 
sion  under  the  Open  Meetings  Law  are 
similar  to  those  in  the  Fol  Law,  but  it 
does  not  allow  meetings  to  be  closed  by 
statute. 

When  meetings  are  closed,  or  access 
denied  to  records,  reporters  can  call 
Freeman  for  an  oral  opinion  as  to  whether, 
such  actions  are  in  compliance  with  the 
law. 

Reporters  can  also  request  Freeman  in 
writing  to  give  them  a  written  advisory 
opinion  on  the  legality  of  a  closed  meeting 
or  sealed  files. 

Those  instances  are  rare,  he  says,  be¬ 
cause  most  reporters  trying  to  meet  dead¬ 
lines  do  not  have  the  time  to  write  and 
then  wait  for  a  written  reply. 

Of  a  total  of  over  5,800  telephone  in¬ 
quiries  last  year.  Freeman  said  1,200 
were  from  reporters.  He  issued  625  writ¬ 
ten  opinions  in  1980,  and  39  of  those  went 


Robert  J.  Freeman 
to  journalists. 

In  1980,  over  1,500  telephone  calls  to 
Freeman  came  from  state  agency  offi¬ 
cials,  970  phone  calls  were  from  local 
government  officials,  and  1,600  came 
from  members  of  the  public. 

Freeman  sent  out  written  opinions  in 
1980  to  36  state  agency  officials,  125  local 
government  officials,  386  members  of  the 
public. 

“I  can’t  say  with  certainty  a  particular 
record  is  always  available  or  deniable. 
Many  times  what  makes  information  de¬ 
niable  is  only  for  a  short  duration,”  Free¬ 
man  explained.  “In  a  collective  bargain¬ 
ing  situation  disclosure  might  hurt  the 
state’s  position.  After  an  agreement  is 
reached,  the  information  is  available.” 

Freeman  said  his  opinions  do  not  have 
legal  force,  but  “to  some  extent”  they  are 
all  that  is  needed  to  reopen  doors  or  files 
to  the  press. 

His  written  opinions  have  also  been 
cited  by  a  number  of  judges  handling  Fol 
or  Open  Meetings  cases  “as  the  basis  for 
their  own  opinions.” 

Calling  his  written  opinions  “persua¬ 
sive  as  well  as  educational,”  Freeman 
stated,  “The  committee  derives  its 
strength  because  it  is  government.” 

The  Committee  indexes  Freeman’s 
written  advisory  opinions  and  keeps  a 
summary  of  judicial  decisions  involving 
Fol  and  Open  Meetings  Laws.  But,  he 
remarked  there  is  “no  way  of  knowing” 
how  often  his  verbal  or  written  opinions 
have  succeeded  in  opening  up  meetings 
or  records  when  no  litigation  is  involved. 

“I  have  a  relationship  with  people  who 
deal  with  Fol  in  every  state  agency,” 
Freeman  said.  “Reporters  have  come  to 
rely  on  this  office.  I  know  in  a  lot  of  cases 
my  advice  does  work  because  they  tell 
me.  But  I  don’t  keep  figures  because  they 
are  impossible  to  get.” 

Freeman’s  office  has  printed  what  he 
termed  a  “Miranda  Rights  card”  to  help 


the  press  and  public  utilize  the  state’s 
Freedom  of  Information  Law. 

The  pocket-sized  pamphlet  summa¬ 
rizes  the  Fol  statute  and  lists  Freeman’s 
office  phone  number. 

“It  looks  official,”  Freeman  said. 
“Pull  the  card  out  and  all  of  a  sudden  you 
get  results.” 

The  Committee  on  Public  Access  itself 
has  ten  members  who  meet  four  times  a 
year  to  study  the  Fol  and  Open  Meetings 
Laws,  give  policy  direction,  and  propose 
improvements.  Four  of  the  committee 
members  are  from  state  government,  and 
the  remaining  six  represent  the  public 
with  at  least  two  being  from  the  news 
media. 

The  committee  members  are  Thomas 
Collins,  media  reporter  for  Newsday; 
Mario  Cuomo,  Lieutenant  Governor; 
John  C.  Egan,  Commissioner  of  the 
Office  of  General  Services;  Walter  Grun- 
feld,  editor  of  the  Independent  Newspap¬ 
ers  in  Marathon,  New  York;  Marcella 
Maxwell,  dean  of  continuing  education  at 
Medgar  Evers  College  in  Brooklyn;  Ho¬ 
ward  F.  Miller,  NYS  Director  of  the 
Budget;  Basil  A.  Paterson,  NYS  Secret¬ 
ary  of  State;  Irving  P.  Seidman,  a  New 
York  City  attorney;  Gilbert  P.  Smith,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Utica  Newspapers  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee;  and  Douglas  L. 
Turner,  former  executive  editor  of  the 
Buffalo  Courier-Express. 

“Our  efforts  are  to  strengthen  existing 
laws”  Freeman  said.  “We  started  off  in 
1974  with  a  (Fol)  law  which  was  deficient. 
By  bringing  these  deficiencies  to  the 
attention  of  the  state  legislature  we  were 
able  to  get  changes  made.  The  Fol  and 
Open  Meetings  Laws  as  they  are  now  on 
the  books  were  made  from  recommenda¬ 
tions  by  the  committee.” 

He  added  his  committee  also  was  in¬ 
strumental  in  getting  the  state’s  first  Open 
Meeting  Law  passed  in  1977. 

Freeman  noted  the  latest  proposed 
change  before  the  legislature  is  to  amend 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Law  to  en¬ 
able  attorney’s  fees  to  be  awarded  to 
whoever  wins  an  Fol  suit. 

“Under  the  law  now,”  Freeman  said, 
“you  only  get  the  records  if  you  win.” 

Freeman  asserted  Fol  and  Open  Meet¬ 
ing  Laws  have  taught  government  offi¬ 
cials  that  often  “disclosure  may  be  to 
their  benefit.” 

“In  a  lot  of  situations,  the  government 
was  dealing  with  difficult  problems  with 
no  right  answer,”  he  commented.  “By 
disclosure  the  public  can  find  out  how 
difficult  the  situation  was  and  maybe  the 
best  course  of  action  was  taken.  It  can 
instill  public  confidence  in  government.” 

Freeman  said  the  committee  has  re¬ 
cently  become  involved  in  studying  what 
kind  of  privacy  legislation  may  be 
needed.  At  the  moment.  New  York  has 
no  specific  privacy  law  although  privacy 
is  dealt  with  in  a  number  of  statutes. 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  March  21,  1981 
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Edited  by  BILL  GLOEDE 

Prospect  of  airlioe  fare  wars 
brings  hope  to  newspapers 


This  week’s  disclosure  that  Trans 
World  Airlines  plans  to  cut  some  domes¬ 
tic  fares  from  50%  to  70%  has  some  news¬ 
paper  industry  observers  anticipating  a 
renewal  of  the  airline  fare  wars  and  the 
competitive  newspaper  advertising 
which  sent  the  domestic  airline  advertis¬ 
ing  component  of  national  soaring  last 
year. 

TWA,  in  an  effort  to  stimulate  sluggish 
passenger  traffic,  announced  Monday 
that  it  plans  to  hold  round-trip  coach  and 
enconomy  fares  on  most  domestic  flights 
to  $298  from  the  last  week  in  April 
through  the  end  of  May.  American  Air¬ 
lines  swiftly  followed  suit  with  an 
announcement  that  it  planned  to  offer 
40%  to  50%  discounts  on  a  limited  num¬ 
ber  of  seats  on  Chicago-California  flights 
from  March  24  through  May  15. 

Richard  Goldman,  a  media  strategist 
for  Ogilvy  &  Mather  on  the  TWA 
account,  told  E&P  that  although  the 
second  quarter  is  normally  an  aggressive 


For  details  call  1-800-223-1600.  Ask  for 
Ann  Goldgraben,  VP  Co-op  Marketing, 
Metro  Associated  Services,  33  W.  34  St., 
New  York  10001. 
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promotion  period  for  domestic  airlines,  it 
“would  be  fair  to  say”  that  TWA’s  cam¬ 
paign  “may  be  a  little  more  aggressive 
than  in  the  past.” 

Industry  observers  believe  that  the 
TWA  fare  rollback  may  lead  still  other 
carriers  to  cut  tariffs.  Air  traffic  in  Febru¬ 
ary  and  March  has  reportedly  been  run¬ 
ning  roughly  15%  below  the  same  period 
last  year. 

Mac  Morris,  vicepresident/national 
sales  for  the  Newspaper  Advertising 
Bureau,  is  optimistic  about  the  prospects 
for  increased  newspaper  advertising 
activity  among  the  nation’s  airlines.  He 
said  he  believes  the  TWA  announcement 
may  prove  to  be  even  more  “interesting” 
to  newspapers  than  Eastern  Airlines’  roll¬ 
out  of  its  Transcon  service  last  year. 

“It  would  take  a  substantial  amount  of 
copy  to  explain  who’s  doing  what,  when 
and  where,”  Morris  speculated.  “It  looks 
like  it  may  be  a  long-copy  deal.” 

He  continued,  “Newspapers  should 
probably  be  favorably  affected  —  in  more 
than  just  the  east  and  west  coast  mar¬ 
kets.” 

One  advertising  agency  media  execu¬ 
tive  told  E&P  he  suspects  that  if  other 
carriers  begin  introducing  bargain  fares 
on  competitive  routes,  newspapers  will 
likely  gamer  increased  linage. 

According  to  the  NAB,  the  domestic 
airlines  component  of  national  advertis¬ 
ing  investments  in  daily  newspapers,  in 
the  first  nine  months  of  1980,  rose  35% 
over  the  same  period  a  year  earlier  to 
more  than  $118  million. 

Branham  picked 
by  2  Texas  dallies 

Beaumont  (Tex.)  Enterprise-Journal,  a 
Jefferson  Pilot  newspaper  of  79,000  daily 
and  Sunday  circulation,  has  apointed 
Branham  Newspaper  Sales  for  national 
representation. 

The  newspaper  did  not  have  a  news¬ 
paper  representative  in  recent  years. 

A  second  Jefferson  Pilot  newspaper, 
the  Texas  City  Sun,  has  also  selected 
Branham  as  their  national  sales  repre¬ 
sentative. 

Gene  Cornwell,  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Enterprise- Journal  reported 
Branham  was  chosen  “because  of  their 
nationwide  sales  reputation  and  particu¬ 
larly  for  their  effectiveness  in  the  growing 
areas  of  the  South  and  the  Southwest.” 


Ads  score  high 
in  Oklahoma 
reader  study 

Three  of  the  top  four  most  read  por¬ 
tions  of  the  local  newspaper  in  Oklahoma 
are  directly  related  to  advertising,  reports 
the  Oklahoma  Newspaper  Advertising 
Bureau. 

Local  news  is  the  most-read  feature, 
with  82.9%  of  3,273  respondents  to  the 
random,  intra-state  telephone  survey  re¬ 
porting  they  “usually  read”  local  news 
sections.  ROP  advertising  followed  local 
news,  with  66.9%  of  the  respondents 
saying  they  usually  read  those  ads. 
Advertising  inserts  scored  64.5%;  and 
special  sections  tallied  67%.  Classified 
scored  55.9%  among  those  saying  they 
“usually  read,”  and  24%  among  those 
who  said  they  “sometimes  read”  class- 
fied  ads. 

The  marketing  research  study  of  Okla¬ 
homa  newspapers  was  conducted  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  Oklahoma  NAB  by  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oklahoma  Journalism  Re¬ 
search  Center. 

According  to  the  study,  consumers  use 
the  newspaper  more  than  any  other  media 
source  for  information  on  where  to  spend 
their  money.  The  high  readership  of 
advertisements  in  local  newspapers  is 
one  indication  of  why  83.7%  of  Oklaho¬ 
mans  are  reading  their  local  newspaper, 
according  to  ONAB. 

The  study  reports  that  the  heaviest  us¬ 
ers  (usually  read)  of  ads  are  people  be¬ 
tween  the  ages  of  50  and  64.  Seventy  per¬ 
cent  of  people  in  this  demographic  categ¬ 
ory  are  heavy  users. 

Some  69.3%  of  those  respondents  who 
reported  heavy  use  of  the  local  newspap¬ 
er  ads  have  household  incomes  between 
$10,000  and  $20,000. 

Sara  Lee  ad 
campaign  planned 

Kitchens  of  Sara  Lee  announced  that  it 
has  selected  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding/Chi- 
cago  from  a  field  of  six  New  York  and 
Chicago  advertising  agencies  to  start  a 
major  advertising  program  for  its  retail 
branded  products. 

“FCB  immediately  will  begin  develop¬ 
ing  strategy  for  an  aggressive  advertising 
campaign  to  bring  Sara  Lee  the  consumer 
visibility  commensurate  with  our  indus¬ 
try  leadership  position  as  a  maker  of  a 
diverse  line  of  high  quality  frozen  baked 
sweet  goods,”  said  David  MeSwain, 
vicepresident  and  general  manager,  retail 
division. 

He  said  the  selection  of  Foote,  Cone  & 
Belding  underscores  Sara  Lee’s  commit¬ 
ment  to  a  major  advertising  program  “at 
levels  corresponding  to  our  market  posi¬ 
tion.” 
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Mid-size  dailies  drive  pro¬ 
duction  costs  down  with  the 
Lithoflex. 

And  with  help  from 
M.A.N.-Wood  that’s  increas¬ 
ing  its  service  staff,  produc¬ 
tion  capacity,  and  commit¬ 
ting  itself-with  people, 
plans,  presses  and  re- 
sources-to  your  total 
satisfaction.  — 

The  Lithoflex  is  a 
great  example. 

SAVES  TIME 

This  smooth-running 
web  offset  press  relieves 
deadline  pressures  with 
high  print  quality  at 
60,000  pph. 

SAVES  MONEY 

It  adds  color-and 
saves  money-with  unit- 
mounted  color  cylinders. 

No  need  to  add  extra  print¬ 
ing  units  to  gain  the  spot  or 
process  capability  you 
want.  And  there’s  no  sacri¬ 
fice  of  page  capacity! 


Lithoflex  brings  you 
the  speed  and  conveni- 
ence  of  remote,  motorized  ^ 

ink  control;  a  heavy  duty, 

112-page  2:1  folder,  and  fully 
automatic  reels. 

SAVES  INK  AND  PAPER 

It  reduces  production  costs 
with  its  patented  Jet  Air™ 
dampening  system-aisle 
rrxMjnted  for  ready  access- 
theit  lowers  ink  consumption 
and  cuts  paper  waste. 
SAVES  ENERGY 

Production  costs  also 
drop  with  light-running,  low 
horse  power,  unit-drive 

-  motors  designed  for  min- 

-  \  ^  \  imal  energy  consumption, 

maximum  performarx». 

\  Lith^ex  features 

are  designed  specifically 
to  contribute  to  quick 
make-ready,  ease  of  operation, 
simplified  maintenance. 


Record-Journal 

House  passes  $632  et 

m  THE  daily  WES 


B^theft  may  be  perfect  cr^ 

The  Register  ! 


City  planner 
I  quits  to  take 

[business  job 


And  M.A.N.-Wood. 

The  way  to  daily  savings. 
M.A.N.-Wood  Industries, 
Wood- Hoe  Division,  333  Cedar 
Avenue,  Middlesex,  NJ  08846. 
Telephone  201-469-6600. 


M.  AHHfiOOD  OFFSEI^ 

People,  presses  and  service  that 
youll  be  pleased  to  have  as  partners! 


Advertising  revenues  rise; 
but  net  aii  regions  benefit 


bined  with  other  NAB  data. 

Meantime,  the  NENAB  reports, 
“January  was  a  terrible  month  for  most 
New  England  newspapers.  The  overall 
ROP  linage  picture  showed  a  loss  of  8 . 5% 
—  the  only  bright  spot  was  in  national, 
which  registered  a  good  5%  gain,  but  even 
this  was  tempered  by  a  lot  (43)  of  papers 
with  losses  because  cigarette  schedules 
were  not  as  broad  as  at  other  times.” 

In  New  England,  ROP  local  advertising 
was  down  8%,  classified  was  off  12.5%, 
and  even  preprints  were  down  by  about  a 
half  of  one  percent. 

Morley  Piper,  general  manager  of  the 
NENAB,  observes,  “Problems  of  high 
inflation,  low  economic  growth,  as  well 
as  the  more  far  reaching  factors  of  lack  of 
competitiveness  of  some  U.S.  industries 
in  world  markets,  dependence  on  foreign 
oil  supplies  and  continuing  international 
tensions,  have  taken  their  toll  on  all  facets 
of  our  lives,  including  the  sale  of  advertis¬ 
ing.  Quick  solutions  are  not  expected,  but 
we  can  take  some  hope  that  there  are  a 
few  experts  who  believe  that  despite  the 
uncertainties,  the  new  year  will  become 
brighter  as  we  get  further  into  it.” 


While  the  Newspaper  Advertising 
Bureau  reports  that  advertising  invest¬ 
ments  in  daily  newspapers  increased  11% 
in  January,  1981  over  the  same  month  last 
year,  newspapers  in  New  England  are 
calling  the  month  “terrible.” 

Part  of  the  difference  in  interpretation 
may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  NAB  re¬ 
ports  revenue  figures,  while  the  New 
England  Newspapers  Advertising  Bureau 
reports  linage.  But  it  is  clear  that  while 
some  newspapers  may  be  tallying  gains  in 
the  advertising  area,  1980-like  conditions 
appear  to  be  prevailing  into  1981. 

The  NAB  puts  total  advertising  invest¬ 
ments  in  daily  newspapers  in  January  at 
$1.17  billion,  11%  over  last  year’s  pace. 
National,  the  strongest  sector,  was  up 
14.2%  to  $188  million.  Within  the  national 
category,  general  advertising  rose  16.9% 
to  $162  million  while  the  depressed  auto¬ 
motive  component,  which  was  off  .6%, 
totalled  $26  million. 

Retail  advertising,  according  to  the 
NAB,  rose  13.4%  to  $614  million.  Classi¬ 
fied  advanced  5.7%  to  $369  million. 

The  Bureau  estimates  are  based  on 
measurements  by  Media  Records  com¬ 


Anthony 


Anthony,  Buell 
named  top  execs 
at  Million  Market 


The  board  of  directors  of  Million  Mar¬ 
ket  Newspapers  has  re-elected  Joseph 
Buell  as  chief  executive  officer  and 
elected  Kingsley  Anthony  president  and 
chief  operating  officer,  effective  March  1 . 

As  MMN  president,  Anthony  succeeds 
Buell,  who  had  earlier  announced  he 
would  retire  at  the  end  of  1981. 

Buell  joined  MMN  as  vicepresident/ 
director  of  sales  in  1963,  three  years  after 
the  company  was  founded.  He  was 
elected  president  in  1975. 

Anthony  joined  MMN  from  the  New 
York  News  in  1964  as  a  member  of  its 
New  York  sales  staff.  He  was  appointed 
New  York  manager  in  1971;  vicepresi¬ 
dent/sales  in  1976;  and  executive 
vicepresident/sales  in  1979. 

In  announcing  the  appointments,  Jerry 
West,  MMN  board  chairman  and 
vicepresident/sales  for  the  Atlanta  News¬ 
papers,  said,  “Joe  Buell  has  been  an  out¬ 
standing  leader  for  Million  Market  News¬ 
papers  as  well  as  a  pioneer  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  application  of  intermedia  re¬ 
search.  Joe  will  be  missed,  but  the 
appointment  of  Anthony  assures  a 
smooth  transition  in  leadership.” 

MMN  represents  the  Atlanta  Journal, 
Atlanta  Constitution,  Boston  Globe,  De¬ 
troit  News,  Hartford  Courant,  Indiana¬ 
polis  Star,  Indianapolis  News,  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal,  Milwaukee  Sentinel, 
Philadelphia  Bulletin,  Arizona  Republic, 
Phoenix  Gazette  and  Washington  Star. 


Ad  salespeople 
win  Atlanta  awards 


Tony  Webb  has  received  the  Salesper¬ 
son  of  the  Year  Trophy  awarded  by 
Atlanta  Newspapers  for  outstanding 
sales  work.  He  was  one  of  four  finalists, 
each  of  whom  represented  a  sales  depart¬ 
ment.  Cathy  Coffey  was  the  recipient  of 
an  award  for  outstanding  sales  in  general 
sales  and  Pat  Morgan  was  honored  for  his 
work  in  retail  advertising  sales. 
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DISCOVER  SANTA  MONICA  was  fhe  theme  for  the  recent  Santa  Moni¬ 
ca  Place  shopping  center  promotion.  Participating  in  this  historical  exhibit 
was  the  Santa  Monica  Evening  Outlook,  displaying  some  of  the  pages 
published  in  their  Centennial  Edition.  Attending  the  event  were  Evening 
Outlook  account  executives  (from  left)  Susan  Bernard,  Randy  Goldberg 
and  Jani  O'Neill.  The  Evening  Outlook  (United  Western  Newspapers) 
has  been  chosen  by  the  Santa  Monica  Place  Associates  to  handle  the 
advertising  and  publish  their  monthly  taloids. 


Ad  scene _ 

‘Personality’  still  top  sales  asset 


By  Dan  Lionel 


Have  today’s  computerized  selling 
techniques  sdtered  management’s  profile 
of  what  constitutes  a  top-notch  space 
sales  applicant? 

With  newspaper  sales  reps  marching 
into  media  buyers’  offices  armed  with 
hand  held  programmed  computers  and 
access  to  instant  data  bank  resources  by 
phone  from  the  prospect’s  office,  is  to¬ 
day’s  media  sales  rep  a  mere  transmisson 
belt  between  the  computer  and  the  pros¬ 
pect? 

“A  salesman  is  still  a  salesman — or 
woman,”  says  Lew  Sanders,  president  of 
Saxon  Personnel,  Inc.,  the  Manhattan 
based  employment  agency  which  special¬ 
izes  in  recruiting  sales  people  for  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines.  “The  successful 
sales  person’s  assets  in  order  of  import¬ 
ance  start  with  a  pleasing  person^ity. 
You  like  to  do  business  with  a  likable 
person.” 

Other  basic  qualifications  he  seeks  in 
sales  applicants’  resumes  are  a  college 
degree,  either  in  liberal  arts  or  in  business 
administration,  a  good  appearance  and 
the  ability  to  articulate  well.  “Given 
those  attributes,”  he  said,  they  can  readi¬ 
ly  cope  with  the  plethora  of  statistics  at 
their  command  for  even  the  most  soph¬ 
isticated  space  buyer.” 

The  importance  of  personality  and 
motivation  in  an  ad  sales  person  was 
clearly  demonstrated  for  this  writer  the 
other  day  when  he  witnessed  a  presenta¬ 
tion  by  three  newspapers  who  were  in¬ 
vited  to  pitch  their  special  advantages  be¬ 
fore  a  group  of  wholesalers  and  district 
managers  of  an  automotive  product  line. 
One  of  the  three  sales  reps  came  in  with  a 
splendidly  organized  audio/visual  pre¬ 
sentation  complete  with  charts,  maps, 
testimonials  and  a  pleasant  musical  back¬ 
ground.  After  a  few  brief  words  the  well 
dressed,  good  looking  salesman  ordered 
the  lights  out  and  turned  the  machine  on. 
After  13  minutes,  with  the  lights  on  again, 
he  got  back  to  the  podium  and  mumbled  a 
few  words  in  a  monotone.  So  lackluster 
was  he  that  a  member  of  the  very  friendly 
audience  asked  if  he  was  sleepy! 

Moral:  Is  management  dehumanizing 
sales  reps  by  hand  feeding  them  a  canned 
pitch?  In  the  case  cited  above,  the  sales¬ 
man  failed  to  relate  the  taped  story  to  his 
particular  prospect’s  marketing  problem. 

The  other  two  reps,  without  benefit  of  a 
showy  slide  presentation,  were  unques¬ 
tionably  more  on  target  and  aroused  more 
enthusiasm — reinforcing  Lew  Sander’s 
conviction  that  the  basic  tenets  of  sales¬ 
manship  can  not  be  replaced  by  the  mar¬ 
vels  of  this  electronic  age. 

“There’s  an  accelerating  demand  for 
experienced  sales  personnel  both  by 
newspapers  and  magazines,”  Sanders 
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said,  “and  women  as  well  as  minorities 
are  being  taken  on  in  increasing  numbers 
by  general  interest  publications.”  San¬ 
ders  emphasized  experienced,  saying 
that  clients  want  more  than  just  5  or  more 
years  of  experience — they  want  special¬ 
ized  experience  in  a  specific  field  like 
alcoholic  beverages,  transportation. 


automotive,  etc.  “They  want  to  bring  on 
an  individual  who  can  start  running  right 
at  the  outset  because  of  familiarity  with 
the  classification  and  solid  contacts.” 

Sanders  said  he  receives  few  calls  for 
aspiring  space  salespeople  without  ex¬ 
perience.  “In  fact,”  he  notes,  “many  col¬ 
lege  grads  who  are  eyeing  the  compara¬ 
tively  well  paying  space  sales  opportuni¬ 
ties  find  efforts  to  land  their  first  job  a 
frustrating  experience  these  days.  While 
many  newspapers  have  well  developed 
training  programs,  they  do  not  gener^y 
like  to  start  from  scratch.” 


In  these  times  of  high  costs  it’s  good  to  know... 

ACBfiChetMng 
Proof  Service 
stm  costs  less— 

costs  less  than  doing  it  yoursetli 


ACB's  Checking  Proof  Service  is 
still  a  SAVINGS  TO  PUBLISHERS- 
not  an  extra  expense.  (Some 
papers  say  it  would  cost  them  two 
to  four  times  as  much  to  do  it 
themselves!] 

The  reasons?  HIDDEN  COSTS  — 
all  the  people  and  paperwork  com¬ 
plexities  that  add  up  to  a  lot  more 
than  just  tear  sheets!’  No  wonder 
virtually  all  U.S.  dailies  prefer  the 
economy  of  ACB  Checking 
Service.  Consider. . . 

ACB  gives  you  not  only  lower 
cost,  but  a  more  complete  service 
than  any  paper  itself  can  provide. 
ACB  checks  and  forwards  every 
national  ad  in  your  paper,  automat¬ 
ically,  to  the  agency  or  advertiser 


(Certain  local  tearsheets  are  ser¬ 
viced,  too.) 

So  ACB  saves  you  overhead, 
time,  energy  and  money -in 
record-keeping,  collecting  pages, 
handling  requests,  typing,  mailing, 
postage,  and  all  the  detail  of  it. 

ACB  is  able  to  do  all  this  for  you 
at  lower  cost  because  of  our  related 
services  which  have  been  devel¬ 
oped  and  sold  to  manufacturers 
and  agencies.  Services  such  as 
Newspaper  Advertising  Research 
and  Cooperative  Advertising 
Audit  Service -all  of  tremendous 
value  to  the  newspaper  industry. 

It  s  good  to  remember  that  our 
old  news  is  still  the  best  news  about 
the  cost  of  checking  proof  service 


You  can't  beat  experience. 

f®THE  ADVERTISING 
CHECKING  BUREAU,  Inc. 

Call  your  nearest  ACB  office. 

NEW  YORK  2  Park  Avenue.  10016,  Phone  212/685-7300 
CHICAGO  165  North  Canal  Street.  60606;  Phone  312/648-0500 
COLUMBUS.  OHIO  941  North  High  Street.  43201 .  Phone  614/294-4761 
MEMPHIS  52  South  Second  Street.  38103;  Phone  901/526-3281 
SAN  FRANCISCO  1453  Mission  Street.  94103,  Phone  415/552-6000 


It's  a  question  a  lot  of 
people  have  been  arguing. 
And  State  Farm's  insurance 
Backgrounder  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  presents  the  evidence 
on  both  sides. 

Other  Backgrounders 
take  objective  looks  at  top¬ 
ics  like  "The  55  mph  speed 
Limit:  Lifesaver  or  Nui¬ 
sance?"  and  "Air  Bags, 
Needed  or  Not?"  Thev're 
part  of  the  information 
service  available  to  news¬ 
people  from  State  Farm. 


(VIEW! 


Sun-Times  launches 
new  fashion  section 

The  Chicago  Sun-Times  has  launched 
an  advertising  campaign  to  introduce  a 
newly  designed  fashion  section  which  last 
week  began  running  on  Wednesdays. 

Called  Fashion,  the  Sun-Times  section 
features  a  new  format.  The  standard¬ 
sized  pullout  section  is  printed  on  offset 
presses  and  uses  four-color  front  and 
back  pages  and  spot  color  coverage 
throu^out. 

The  new  section,  according  to  editor 
Patricia  Shelton,  provides  both  an  “up¬ 
scale”  and  “practical”  emphasis  on 
fashion  news.  The  section  is  designed  to 
give  readers  “information  which  will  help 
them  determine  their  individual  fashion 
needs.” 

The  ad  campaign  began  March  8  with  a 
30-second  tv  spot  which  introduced 
Fashion  as  an  “all  new,  all-out  section 
with  style,  quality  and  value.”  Using  a 
combination  of  still  photography  and 
animation,  the  commercial  features  a  su¬ 
per-sized  model  who,  posed  in  a  variety 
of  designer  fashions,  dominates  Chica¬ 
go’s  skyline  . 

The  campaign  also  uses  in-paper  sup¬ 
port,  weekly  30-second  radio  spots  and 
monthly  consumer  and  trade  advertising. 
All  carry  the  “A  Brighter  Way  to 
Fashion”  theme,  which  is  tied  to  the  Sun- 


TTie  Brighter  Wag  ta  Fasdiian 


Times’  core  campaign:  “A  Brighter  Way 
to  Chicago.” 

The  in-paper  campaign  uses  a  series  of 
four  two-color  ads.  Four-color,  full-page 
ads  are  slated  for  spring  issues  of  four 
Chicago-area  consumer  magazines.  And 
the  trade  campaign  uses  a  two-color  ad 
which  began  running  last  month. 

The  campaign  was  created  by  D’Arcy- 
MacManus  &  Masius/Chicago. 


Altered  copy 
costs  agency 
ciypt  account 

A  Long  Island,  N.Y.,  ad  agency  has 
lost  a  New  Jersey  cemetary  account  as  a 
result  of  an  apparently  altered  ad  which 
ran  in  a  recent  edition  of  the  New  York 
Sunday  News. 

The  ads  have  been  running  regularly  in 
the  News  for  some  time.  The  newspaper, 
explained  an  ad  manager,  usually  checks 
ad  copy  for  established  accounts  for 
typos,  misspellings  etc.  But  in  this  ad,  an 
as  yet  unidentified  person  had  apparently 
inserted  the  words,  “Why  stay  alive 
when  dying  is  so  cheap,”  into  the  ad  in  a 
section  describing  costs  for  interment  — 
in  the  same  typeface  as  the  rest  of  the  ad. 

Later  in  the  ad,  the  word  “homey”  was 
inserted  into  copy  describing  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  burial  crypts.  And  the  ad’s 
final  line  advised  readers  to  “Ask  about 
our  family  layaway  plan.” 

The  News  spokesman  said  an  “inves¬ 
tigation”  into  the  matter  at  the  newspaper 
revealed  that  the  News  is  not  responsible 
for  the  alterations.  The  newspaper  does 
not  have  typesetting  capabilities  for  the 
typeface  used  in  the  ad.  Additionally,  all 
News  ads  are  copied  upon  their  arrival  in 
advertising  production,  and  the  xerox  in 
this  case  mirrored  the  ad. 


do 

accidents 
go  up? 

write  or  call  (309-662- 
2625)  if  you  have  an  interest 
in  these  topics  or  questiohs 
about  others. 


Media  Information  Service 
Public  Relations  Department 
State  Farm  insurance  Companies 
One  State  Farm  Plaza 
Bloomington,  IL  61701  r  STATI  I 
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Territorial  Insurance  Company  Limited 


MAINTAINING  YOUR  EDGE  WITH 
STRIKE  INSURANCE 


You  Don’t  Go  Into  Collective  Bargaining 
Expecting  To  Lose. 

But  Without  Strike  Insurance— 

You  May  Not  Prevail! 


1 

/ 

r 

The  time  is  coming  when  all  members  of  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  will  receive  in¬ 
formation  concerning  the  coming  years’  strike  insur¬ 
ance  program.  It  is  already  clear  that  labor  is  much 
opposed  to  the  programs  being  advanced  by  the  new 
administration.  It  is  also  clear  that  certain  major 
unions  affecting  the  newspaper  business  are  prepar¬ 
ing  to  vent  their  spleen  against  the  administration  by 
exercising  their  muscle  on  you. 

The  unique  program  of  strike  insurance  available 
to  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
members  through  the  Territorial  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany  Limited,  a  part  of  the  Mutual  Group  in  Ber¬ 
muda,  is  your  best  means  to  effectively  continue  pub¬ 
lication  and  to  meet  labor’s  economic  strike  power 
with  economic  power  made  available  to  you.  We  urge 
you  to  join  this  program  when  you  receive  informa¬ 
tion  shortly  after  May  15,  1981. 


The  Mutual  Insurance  Company 
of  Hamilton  Bermuda 

Including 

Territorial  Insurance  Company  Limited,  United  Insurance  Company  Limited, 
Potomac  Insurance  Company  Limited,  and  Mutual  Reinsurance  Company  Limited. 


P.  O.  BOX  1179,  HAMILTON  5,  BERMUDA 

(Send  all  mail  via  OVERSEAS  AIRMAIL)  (809)  292-7633 
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Amnesia:  a 
Daily  Battle 
in  Isolation 


By  EDWIN  CHEN. 

Times  Staff  Writer 

He  literally  forgets  many  things 
as  they  happen. 

During  TV  commercials,  he  has 
forgotten  what  show  he  was  watch¬ 
ing.  His  poor  memory  prevents  him 
from  performing  chores  as  seem¬ 
ingly  straightforward  as  preparing 
a  breakfast  of  eggs,  bacon,  toast  and 
coffee. 

To  combat  such  forgetfulness,  he 
resorts,  once  in  a  while,  to  writing 
reminder  notes.  But  even  then  he 
often  forgets  to  consult  them;  other 
times,  he  forgets  to  write  such  notes 
altogether. 

And  because  of  his  inability  to  re¬ 
tain  even  basic  information  about 
people,  he  has  no  social  relation¬ 
ships  to  speak  of.  Once  he  made  a 
date  with  a  woman  he  met  at  a  pic¬ 
nic— but  did  not  remember  the  date 
until  14  days  too  late.  By  then  he 
chose  not  to  pursue  the  acquain¬ 
tance. 


Edwin  Chen,  one  of  38  on  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  San  Diego  Edition,  special¬ 
izes  in  science  and  medicine. 


Nick  A.,  a  42-year-old  living  in 
Oceanside,  Calif.,  suffers  from  an 
extremely  rare  form  of  amnesia,  one 
that  has  made  him  a  celebrated  sub¬ 
ject  of  study  by  neurologists,  psy¬ 
chiatrists  and  cognitive  psycholo¬ 
gists.  As  soon  as  the  focus  of  Nick’s 
attention  changes,  as  it  must  con¬ 
stantly  in  everyday  life,  he  forgets 
the  immediately  preceding  exper¬ 
ience. 

His  debilitating  handicap,  the  re¬ 
sult  of  a  freak  19K)  accident,  is  con¬ 
tributing  insights  into  the  nature  of 
long-  and  short-term  memory— 
and  raising  puzzling  new  questions 
as  well. 

But  beyond  those  antiseptic  lab¬ 
oratory  studies,  detailed  interviews 
with  Nick  and  various  California 
scientists  who  have  closely  exam¬ 
ined  him  since  1974  provide  a  rare 
glimpse  into  amnesia’s  devastating 
effects  on  the  daily  life  of  a  victim- 
in  Nick’s  case,  one  with  an  IQ  of  124 
who  has  no  other  known  dysfunc¬ 
tion. 

"I’m  just  as  bright  as  the  next 
person,”  he  said.  “1  just  can’t  re¬ 
member  things  when  I  need  to." 


Nick,  who  does  not  want  his  iden¬ 
tity  revealed,  likened  his  memory  to 
a  filing  cabinet.  “The  problem  is 
that  I  cannot  find  something  when  I 
want  to.” 

Contrary  to  popular  belief,  most 
amnesia  cases  do  not  stand  out  as 
distinctly  as  Nick’s  affliction.  Rath¬ 
er,  they  typically  are  associated 
with  senility,  alcoholism,  depression 
and  other  psychiatric  disorders,  or 
electric  shock  therapy,  according  to 
Larry  R.  Squire,  a  research  scientist 
at  La  Jolla’s  Veterans  Administra¬ 
tion  Hospital. 

And,  while  much  has  been 
learned  from  Nick  and  a  few  other 
amnesia  cases,  there  is  little  record¬ 
ed  information  about  the  defect’s 
impact  on  the  texture  of  day-to-day 
living.  This,  Squire  surmised,  is  be¬ 
cause  it  would  be  difficult  to  meet 
the  rigorous  objective  standards 
that  scientists  demand  through  such 
a  subjective  undertaking. 

It  happened  more  than  20  years 
ago  in  the  Azores,  where  Nick  was 
stationed  as  a  Navy  radar  techni¬ 
cian. 

He  was  working  on  a  model  air¬ 
plane  at  his  desk  when  he  felt  a  tap 
on  his  right  shoulder.  A  friend,  in  a 
playful  mood,  had  sneaked  up  be¬ 
hind  Nick  with  a  miniature  fencing 
foil.  As  Nick  rose  and  turned 
around,  the  foil  entered  his  right 
nostril  and  damaged  the  dorsal  re¬ 
gion  of  his  thalamus,  an  area  of  the 
brain  associated  with  memory. 

Nick’s  ability  to  recall  names, 
dates,  places  and  events  that  pre¬ 
ceded  his  accident  remains  normal. 
But  ever  since  1960,  he  has  suffered 
from  "an  often  total  loss  of  memory 
for  the  events  of  each  day,  especial¬ 
ly  for  incidential  happenings.”  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  paper  authored  by 
Squire  and  two  other  researchers. 

Nick  spent  about  a  year  in  vari¬ 
ous  hospitals  recuperating  from  the 
accident,  slipping  in  and  out  of  con¬ 
sciousness.  After  he  eventually 
came  to— with  all  but  his  memory 
intact— the  young  radar  technician 
was  given  a  full  disability  discharge 
and  went  home  to  live  with  his 
mother  in  Southern  California. 

Over  the  years,  difficulties  in 
their  relationship  surfaced  partly 
because  of  Nick’s  dependency  on 
his  mother.  He  complained  of  being 
told  what  to  do  instead  of  having 
things  explained;  she  complained 
that  he  misplaced  things,  lost  mon¬ 
ey  and  wouldn’t  listen  to  her. 

Eventually,  they  decided  to  try 
living  apart.  And  for  three  months 
now,  Nick,  a  burly  man  at  6  feet  1, 
210  pounds  who  wears  a  crewcut, 
has  been  living  by  himself  about  a 
mile  from  his  65-year-old  mother’s 
home.  The  two.  however,  continue 
to  see  one  another  two  or  three 
times  a  week,  Nick  said. 

Visitors  to  Nick’s  home  invari¬ 
ably  are  invited  to  inspect  his  for- 


midable  weapons  collection,  assort¬ 
ed  vacation  mementos,  model  air¬ 
planes,  rocks  and  seashells.  “He 
buys  on  impulse— like  a  child,”  his 
mother  said. 

A  first -time  visitor  cannot  help 
but  be  struck  by  Nick's  apparent 
normality.  “But  it’s  deceptive.  A  lot 
of  his  routines  are  work^  out— re¬ 
hearsed.  A  lot  are  stock  stories," 
cautioned  Philip  J.  Kaushall,  a  psy¬ 
chologist  at  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  at  San  Diego  who  teamed  up 
with  Squire  for  a  study  of  Nick’s 
memory  defects. 

Unlike  most  amnesiacs,  Nick  does 
not  seem  confused.  Within  a  short 
time  span,  he  does  not  repeat  him¬ 
self  or  show  the  same  objects  twice. 

“But  after  the  third  or  fourth  vis¬ 
it,  after  he  asks  each  time  whether 
he  has  shown  you  his  collections, 
his  remarks  and  activities  come  to 
reveal  an  isolated  mental  world,” 
Kaushall,  Squire  and  a  third  collab¬ 
orator,  psychiatrist  Mark  Zetin  of 
UC  Irvine,  concluded  in  a  joint  pa¬ 
per  awaiting  publication  in  a  science 
journal. 

The  paper,  titled  “A  Psychologi¬ 
cal  Study  of  Amnesia:  A  Report  of 
Case  N.A..”  is  an  attempt  to  “cap¬ 
ture  the  character  of  Nick’s  memo¬ 
ry  impairment  in  his  daily  actions 
and  conversations,”  they  explained. 
Until  now,  Kaushall,  Squire  and  Ze¬ 
tin  wrote,  “we  have  remained 
largely  unaware  of  how  a  rather 
circumscribed  and  selective  defect 
in  memory  can  affect  daily  life  or 
the  development  of  the  personali¬ 
ty.” 

The  three  say  that  while  Nick 
may  give  the  impression  of  being 
busy,  he  in  fact  “seems  not  to  ac¬ 
complish  much.” 

His  room  is  filled  with  airplcine 
models,  many  of  them  uncompleted 
because  he  forgets  about  them, 
jumping  from  one  unfinished  project 
to  another.  “He  may  place  some¬ 
thing  out  in  his  room  to  do;  and 
then,  finding  it  later  after  some  in¬ 
terruption,  he  may  put  it  away 
thinking  it  had  been  left  out  (by 
mistake),”  the  researchers  ob¬ 
served  in  their  paper. 

Nick  is  quite  skilled  in  wood¬ 
working,  his  favorite  hobby.  But 
even  so,  his  projects  remain  neces¬ 
sarily  simple— a  .shoebox  or  a  pic¬ 
ture  frame,  for  instance.  “The  plan¬ 
ning  and  execution  of  more  compli¬ 
cated  undertakings  impose  too  great 
a  demand  on  his  memory,”  Squire 
explained. 

A  mere  telephone  call  can  make  it 
difficult  for  Nick  to  remember  what 
he  was  doing  before  the  phone  rang. 
After  such  an  interruption,  he  typi¬ 
cally  would  start  a  new  activity. 

One  of  Nick’s  only  structured  so¬ 
cial  activities  is  a  twice-weekly 
woodshop  at  a  VA  day  treatment 
center  in  Mission  Valley.  After 


years  of  driving  the  same  route, 
Nick  has  learned  to  find  his  way 
back  and  forth,  often  giving  a  men¬ 
tally  disabled  veteran  a  ride.  Still, 
Nick  is  unable  to  name  the  streets 
he  drives  on— not  even  the  one  that 
intersects  the  street  on  which  he 
lives.  Instead,  Nick  relies,  as  he  does 
in  most  other  matters,  on  imageries 
and  visual  cues— in  the  case  of  driv¬ 
ing,  landmarks. 

Thus,  one  way  Nick  is  able  to 
keep  a  record  of  his  past  is  by  way 
of  the  souvenirs  he  buys  on  trips, 
which  he  displays  in  his  room.  They 
provide  the  basis  for  him  to  weave  a 
narrative  for  visitors.  “Without 
these,  his  autobiographical  recall 
might  be  reduced  to  a  few  well-re¬ 
hearsed  stories,”  Kaushall,  Squire 
and  Zetin  observed. 

They  theorize  that  Nick  is  able  to 
remember  as  much  as  he  does  about 
his  handicap  only  because  of  repeti¬ 
tion— that  is,  because  his  memory 
defect  has  become  an  “invariant 
background  for  his  daily  exper¬ 
iences.” 

A  typical  day  for  Nick  begins 
with  a  breakfast  of  cold  cereal. 
Cooking,  he  admitted,  imposes  a 
near  insurmountable  burden  on  his 
memory,  making  it  difficult  for  him 
to  remember  the  proper  sequence  of 
necessary  steps.  “If  I  have  two 
things  on  the  stove,  I  can’t  remem¬ 
ber  how  long  each  one  is  supposed 
to  cook  or  how  long  they’ve  been 
on,”  Nick  said. 

“1  have  to  remember  to  watch  the 
clock,  check  the  time  and  remember 
that  this  one  is  to  cook  for  20  min¬ 
utes  and  that  one  for  something 
else.  By  then  I  might  have  forgotten 
about  the  other  one  and  burned 
something.  So  I  have  a  lot  of  ce¬ 
real.”  He  also  dines  often  with  his 
mother. 

When  Nick  is  not  working  on 
some  project,  he  spends  considera¬ 
ble  time  watching  television. 

To  keep  from  forgetting  a  show’s 
story  narrative  during  a  commercial 
break,  Nick  said,  "I  just  turn  away 
and  don’t  pay  attention  to  the  com¬ 
mercial,  and  concentrate  real  hard.” 
It  sometimes  works. 

Nick  does  not  like  to  read,  partly 
because  he  has  trouble  focusing 
both  eyes,  due  to  double  vision,  a 
condition  believed  to  be  related  to 
the  1960  accident. 

When  Nick  tries  to  read,  he 
usually  gets  no  further  than  a  few 
paragraphs  before  the  first  sen¬ 
tences  begin  slipping  from  his  re¬ 
call,  Kaushall  said. 

Nick  also  devotes  an  inordinate 
amount  of  time  almost  daily  to  ar¬ 
ranging  and  rearranging  his  closets 
and  kitchen  cupboards— revealing 
an  obsession  that  everything  be  put 
in  its  right  place,  researchers  said. 

He  unswervingly  strives  for  a 
rigidly  stable  environment  because 
that  gives  him  a  sense  of  control  as 


well  as  serving  as  a  memory  aid,  re¬ 
searchers  said. 

Scientists  rarely  make  sweeping 
statements  or  draw  conclusions 
based  on  a  single  individual  and  so 
Squire,  Kaushall  and  Zetin  are  cau¬ 
tious  when  they  speak  of  Nick  as  a 
subject  of  ongoing  studies. 

But  based  on  what  they  have  ob¬ 
served,  they  said,  Nick’s  amnesia 
would  argue  against  the  notion  that 
amnesia  represents  a  defect  in  re¬ 
trieval  of  memories.  Rather,  they 
said,  it  suggests  that  amnesia  repre¬ 
sents  a  defect  in  the  formation  of 
enduring  memory. 

“A  general  retrieval  defect,” 
Kaushall.  Squire  and  Zetin  wrote, 
“cannot  explain  why  Nick’s  memo¬ 
ry  is  poor  for  events  that  have  oc¬ 
curred  since  his  accident  in  1960, 
but  good  for  events  that  occurred 
before  1960.” 

More  recent  studies  conducted  at 
UC  San  Diego  and  the  VA  Medical 
Center  in  La  Jolla  involving  Nick 
and  other  amnesiacs  have  shown 
that  certain  learning  skills  that  are 
preserved  in  amnesia  are  broader 
than  realized— suggesting  that  con¬ 
siderable  learning  and  development 
is  still  possible  despite  severe  mem¬ 
ory  loss. 

It  long  has  been  recognized  that 
amnesiacs  preserve  their  motor 
skills.  Squire  said.  “What  we  have 
shown  is  that  the  class  of  informa¬ 
tion,  or  category  of  memory,  that 
amnesia  patients  are  normal  at  is 
much  broader  and  more  abstract 
than  just  motor  skills,”  he  said.  “It 
applies  to  a  wide  range  of  skills  that 
have  rules  and  procedures— rather 
than  specific  facts.” 

The  experiment  used  to  demon¬ 
strate  this  involved  teaching  the 
subjects  of  the  study  to  read  a  series 
of  words  that  had  been  inverted  by 
mirror  reflection,  a  skill  they  not 
only  acquired  but  also  retained  for 
at  least  three  months,  according  to 
Squire  and  Neal  J.  Cohen,  then  a 
graduate  student  in  neurosciences 
at  UC  San  Diego,  in  a  joint  paper 
published  last  October  in  the  jour¬ 
nal,  Science.  Squire  also  is  affiliated 
with  the  UC  San  Diego  Medical 
School. 

Nick  came  to  Squire's  attention  in 
1974  at  the  VA  Hospital  in  La  Jolla, 
and  Squire  invited  Nick  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  his  studies.  As  a  graduate 
student  at  the  Massachusetts  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Technology,  Squire  had 
studied  under  Prof.  H.  L.  Teuber— 
the  first  scientist  to  study  Nick.  “So 
1  recognized  who  Nick  was  right 
away,”  Squire  recalled.  Nick,  de¬ 
lighted  to  find  someone  who  knew 
about  his  plight,  readily  agreed. 

“One  of  the  tragedies  is  that  there 
were  so  few  experts  available  to  ad¬ 
vise  him  on  how  to  live  his  life,” 
Kaushall  reflected.  “People  often 
have  viewed  him  not  as  a  human 
being  but  as  some  sort  of  curiosity.” 

Kaushall  is  struck,  and  puzzled. 


by  what  he  terms  Nick’s  ability  to 
frequently  “remember  his  failures.” 
such  as  missed  appointments. 

‘‘It’s  also  a  big  puzzle  to  me  why 
he’s  not  more  effective  in  everyday 
life,”  Kaushall  admitted.  “He  has 
not  been  very  practical  in  the  way 
he  has  tried  to  handle  the  problem. 
He  has  accomplished  very  little  de¬ 
spite  such  tremendous  motivation.” 

Added  Zetin:  “Elven  though  Nick 
is  very  bright,  he  doesn't  seem  to 
learn  well.” 

Nick  has,  for  one  thing,  resolutely 
but  good-naturedly  spumed  sug¬ 
gestions  by  Squire  and  Kaushall 
that  he  keep  a  diary  as  a  memory¬ 
jogging  device.  “He  has  strong  psy¬ 
chological  reasons  for  that,”  Zetin 
said.  “He  wants  to  believe  he’s  get¬ 
ting  better.” 

Nick  explained:  “I  want  to  keep 
testing,  challenging  myself.”  Be¬ 
sides,  he  added  with  a  laugh,  “it’d  be 
loo  messy  to  have  all  that  paper 
around  the  house.” 

For  Nick  to  routinely  rely  on  a  di¬ 
ary  or  written  reminder.  Squire 
speculated,  “may  be  a  final  admis¬ 
sion  that  he’s  not  going  to  get  bet¬ 
ter.” 

Nick  also  insists  that  his  memory 
defect  is  not  a  “barrier  to  anything.” 
Thus  he  often  entertains  goals  that 
researchers  view  as  unrealistic- 
such  as  a  desire  to  become  an  airline 
pilot.  Once,  when  challenged  re¬ 
garding  the  requirements  of  such  a 
job,  Nick  altered  his  goal  to 
“achieving  independence.” 

Kaushall  and  Squire,  never¬ 
theless.  admire  Nick’s  resilience. 
“Although  memory  loss  isolates 
him  from  his  past  and  the  world 
around  him,  it  has  not  fragmented 
his  personality,”  they  wrote.  “He  is 
not  prone  to  depression  or  moodi¬ 
ness.  He  is.  in  fact,  remarkably  con¬ 
sistent  and  cheerful.” 

Nick,  for  the  most  part,  under¬ 
stands  the  nature  of  his  handicap. 
But  he  has  remained  unbendingly 
optimistic  about  his  future,  insisting 
that  his  memory  is  gradually  im¬ 
proving— even  though  scientists 
say  they  have  been  unable  to  detect 
any  such  indications. 

“It’s  slowly  coming  back— more 
and  more,”  Nick  said  with  expan¬ 
sive  intimacy  during  a  recent  inter¬ 
view. 

“Don’t  ask  me  why,  because  1 
have  no  idea.  But  that’s  why  I’ve 
never  had  any  qualms  about  being 
studied;  I  want  them  to  find  out  why 
—so  I  can  get  better,”  he  said.  “I’m 
almost  at  the  stage  where  it’ll  prove 
itself.” 

Yet,  during  a  recent  testing  ses¬ 
sion,  Nick  repeatedly  tried,  without 
success,  to  recall  an  important 
question  he  had  developed  before 
leaving  home.  Eventually  he  found 
a  scribbled  note  in  a  shirt  pocket  It 
read: 

“Ask  Dr.  Squire  if  my  memory  is 
getting  better.” 
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Newspeople  in  the  news 


NEW  AP  TITLE — ^William  E.  Ahearn  (left),  newly  appointed  assistant 
managing  editor  of  The  Associated  Press,  talks  with  managing  editor  Wick 
Temple  (center)  and  vicepresident  and  executive  editor  Louis  D.  Boccardi. 
Ahearn  was  named  to  a  new  title,  the  no.  3  news  position  in  the  AP  after 
Boccardi  and  Temple.  He  joined  AP  in  1971  in  broadcast  news  and  moved  to 
the  general  news  desk  the  next  year,  becoming  enterprise  editor  in  1971 . 

Succeeding  Ahearn  as  enterprise  editor  is  David  Talbot,  a  general  desk 
supervisor,  who  joined  AP  in  Pittsburgh  in  1976  and  transferred  to  New  York 
in  1978. 


Thomas  Plate,  associate  editor  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Herald  Examiner  and  editor 
of  the  editorial  pages,  is  on  a  two-month 
tour  of  duty  as  a  special  writer  for  the 
London  Daily  Mail.  From  time  to  time  the 
Daily  Mail  presents  the  position  to  Amer¬ 
ican  journalists  and  offers  a  wide  range  of 
assignments  in  London. 
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Tim  McGuire,  managing  editor  of  the 
Minneapolis  Star,  has  been  promoted  to 
executive  editor.  Michael  J.  Finney, 
executive  editor  of  the  Grand  Forks 
(N.D.)  Herald,  will  assume  McGuire’s 
former  duties.  Finney  has  served  as  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Duluth  (Minn.)  Herald 
and  News-Tribune  and  the  Bradenton 
(Fla.)  Herald  and  editor  of  the  Beloit 
(Wise.)  Daily  News. 

*  *  * 

Ronald  L.  Lindsay  has  been 
appointed  vicepresident  and  general 
manager  of  the  Newspaper  Division  of 
Townsend  Communications,  Inc.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  10  suburban  weeklies  in  Kansas 
City,  Mo.  Lindsay  was  vicepresident  and 
publisher  of  Daily  Gate  City  Co., 
Keokuk,  Iowa,  and  prior  to  that  assistant 
to  the  advertising  director  of  the  Rock¬ 
ford  (Ill.)  Newspapers,  Inc. 
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Edward  Griffith  circulation  sales 
manager  for  the  Boston  Herald  American 
since  December,  1978  and  prior  to  that  a 
zone  sales  manager,  is  the  newly 
appointed  circulation  director  of  the 
newspaper.  Before  joining  the  Herald 
American,  Griffith  was  with  the  Chicago 
Tribune  and  the  Newark  Evening  News. 

*  *  * 

Morry  Zenoff  has  been  named  an 
associate  editor  of  the  Las  Vegas  Sun. 
He  has  represented  the  Sun  in  foreign 
capitals  in  presidential  visits  in  past  years 
and  will  continue  as  foreign  correspon¬ 
dent  and  consultant  and  also  write  occa¬ 
sional  commentary. 

*  *  * 

Michael  Bella  joined  Journal  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  Washington,  D.C.,  as 
vicepresident/production  with  an  office 
in  the  Springfield,  Virginia,  printing 
plant.  He  was  production  manager  of 
Madison  (Wis.)  Newspapers,  Inc. 

*  4c  * 

Clifford  Webber  was  named  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Robert  R.  Kelly  as  advertising 
director  of  the  Gary  (Ind.)  Post-Tribune. 
Kelly  retired  March  1  under  a  company 
early  retirement  plan.  Webber  has  been 
with  the  Post-Tribune  almost  13  years. 

*  * 

Thomas  R.  McCartin,  president  of 
the  Dallas  Times  Herald,  was  elected 
president  of  the  University  of  Texas  Col¬ 
lege  of  Communication  Foundation 
Advisory  Council.  Ronald  P.  Johnson, 
manager  of  public  relations.  Shell  Oil 
Company,  Houston,  was  elected 
vicepresident.  George  Christian,  poli¬ 
tical  and  media  consultant  with  Christian 
&  Associates,  Austin,  and  Robert  G. 
Marbut,  president  and  chief  executive 
officer,  Harte-Hanks  Communications, 
Inc.,  San  Antonio,  were  elected  to  the 
council’s  executive  committee.  The 
terms  become  effective  in  September. 

* 

Larry  R.  Wynn  was  appointed  cir¬ 
culation  director  of  the  Buffalo  Courier- 
Express,  moving  from  advertising  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  The  Macomb  Daily,  Mt.  Cle¬ 
mens,  Mich.  Earlier  Wynn  was  with  the- 
Poughkeepsie  Journal  and  the  Cincinnati 
Post. 

*  *  * 

Dick  Tracey,  the  public  service  editor 
of  the  Columbus  (Ohio)  Citizen-Journal 
retired  in  February  and  returned  to  Lon¬ 
don,  Ohio,  where  he  first  started  working 
at  the  Madison  Press  as  a  youngster. 

«  4t  * 

Gene  Oishi,  press  secretary  to  Mary¬ 
land  Gov.  Harry  Hughes  since  Hughes 
took  office  two  years  ago,  will  resign  May 
1  to  complete  an  autobiographical  novel 
on  the  Japanese-American  experience  in 
the  United  States.  He  is  the  former  Balti¬ 
more  Sun  reporter  who  was  defended  by 
Japanese-American  groups  across  the 
country  in  1968  when  former  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  Spiro  T.  Agnew  referred  to  him  as  a 
“fat  Jap.” 
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Hempton 


Kearns 


Cantrell 


AAoskos 


Walter  Hempton,  former  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  director  of  operations  of  the  De¬ 
troit  Free  Press,  is  the  newly  named 
director  of  operations  for  the  Denver 
Post.  He  will  be  in  charge  of  newspaper 
production,  rotogravure  printing,  news¬ 
print  acquisition  and  handling  and  mecha¬ 
nical  and  physical  facilities  of  the  Post. 
Before  his  Detroit  position,  Hempton 
was  director  of  production  for  the  Wilm¬ 
ington  News  Journal  and  formerly  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Wilmington  Typographical 
Union. 

«  *  * 

Owen  Kearns,  Jr.  ,  was  appointed  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  of  the  Bakersfield  (Calif.) 
Californian,  moving  up  from  managing 
editor.  Kearns  began  his  career  with  the 
Californian  in  1971  as  a  reporter  and  sub¬ 
sequently  became  editorial  page  editor 
and  assistant  managing  editor. 

W.  J.  Me  Cance  was  promoted  to  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  newspaper,  from  assis¬ 
tant  editor,  succeeding  Kearns.  McCance 
began  his  career  at  the  newspaper  in  1972; 
was  promoted  to  city  editor  in  1978  and  to 
assistant  managing  editor  a  year  later. 

J.  K.  Stanners  was  appointed  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  Bakersfield  Cali¬ 
fornian.  He  was  president  and  chief  ex¬ 
ecutive  officer  of  Perelli-Minetti  Winery 
and  its  wholly  owned  subsidiary,  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Wine  Association.  Earlier  Stan¬ 
ners  was  with  Dart  Industries,  Inc. 


Joseph  D.  Cantrell  is  the  newly 
named  general  manager  and  executive 
vicepresident  of  Sentinel  Star  Company, 
Orlando,  Florida,  in  an  advancement 
from  treasurer,  chief  financial  officer  and 
assistant  secretary.  He  continues  to  serve 
as  treasurer.  Cantrell  joined  the  company 
in  1978  as  controller  and  chief  financial 
officer  after  financial  positions  with  the 
Courier  Journal  and  Louisville  Times  Co. 

Other  changes  announced  by  Harold 
R.  Lifvendahl,  president  and  chief  ex¬ 
ecutive  officer,  include:  James  D. 
Squires,  editor  and  vicepresident, 
elected  executive  vicepresident,  and 
Robert  L.  Dickey,  general  manager  of 
Suncoast  Publications,  a  division  of  Sen¬ 
tinel  Star  Company,  vicepresident. 

In  addition,  Raymond  P.  Dallman, 
advertising  manager,  and  Arthur  D. 
Farber,  circulation  manager,  were 
named  directors  of  their  respective  divi¬ 
sions. 

*  ♦  * 

Paul  Sassone,  executive  editor  for 
Pioneer  Press  west  group  papers,  was 
appointed  to  succeed  Allan  Pilger  as 
west  group  general  manager.  Pilger 
leaves  Pioneer  to  join  the  suburban  de¬ 
velopment  marketing  departments  of  the 
Washington  Star.  Sassone  will  continue 
as  executive  editor  and  serve  on  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee.  Pioneer  Press  is 
based  in  Wilmette,  Ill. 


Harry  Moskos,  executive  editor  of 
the  El  Paso  Herald-Post  since  Septem¬ 
ber,  becomes  editor  effective  April  1.  He 
succeeds  Robert  W.  Lee,  who  is  retiring 
after  48  years  with  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers,  the  last  18  as  editor  of  the 
Herald-Post. 

Moskos  began  his  career  with  the  Albu¬ 
querque  Tribune,  also  a  Scripps-Howard 
newspaper,  at  age  16.  He  wo^ed  through 
high  school  and  college  and  after  gradua¬ 
tion  from  the  University  of  New  Mexico 
joined  the  paper  full  time.  Moskos  subse¬ 
quently  joined  the  Associated  Press  in 
Albquerque  in  1960,  was  named  bureau 
chief  in  Honolulu  and  resigned  from  the 
AP  in  1%9  to  return  to  the  Tribune  as  city 
editor. 

Lee  was  first  a  copy  boy  for  the  San 
Francisco  News  and  had  risen  to  manag¬ 
ing  editor  when  the  News  was  merged 
with  the  San  Francisco  Call  Bulletin.  He 
remained  in  that  position  until  joining  the 
Herald-Post  in  1%2. 

♦  •  * 

Steve  Taylor  was  named  circulation 
director  of  the  Wilmington  (N.C.)  Star 
News.  He  previously  was  circulation 
director  at  the  Lexington  (N.C.)  Dis¬ 
patch.  Both  papers  are  owned  by  the  New 
York  Times. 

(Continued  on  page  32) 
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Newspeople 

(Continued  from  page  31) 


Donald  E.  Graham,  (left)  aims  some 
barbs  at  John  B.  Willmann  (second  from 
right).  Post  real  estate  editor,  during  a 
roast  for  Willmann,  who  has  stepped 
down  as  editor  and  entered  a  phased 
retirement.  The  party  was  sponsored  by 
the  Washington  Board  of  Realtors  and 
played  to  a  packed  house  in  the  National 
Press  Club  ballroom.  Others,  from  left: 
James  L.  Eichberg,  president  of  the  real¬ 
tors;  AArs.  Willmann  and  Jerry  C.  Davis, 
Chicago  Sun-Times. 


Tom  Bookstaver  joined  Newspaper 
Printing  Corporation  of  Nashville  as  con¬ 
troller.  He  was  formerly  controller  of  the 
Valley  News  Dispatch  in  New  Kensing¬ 
ton,  Pa.,  for  three  years. 


CIRCULATION 
GAIN  IN  1981 


Is  this  just  wishful 
thinking? 

Or,  do  you  have  an 
Action  Plan? 

I  F 

1)  This  needs  more 
thought,  do  write  for  our 
booklet,  “Circulation  in 
the  Bag.” 

2)  You’re  now  ready 
for  an  “Action  Plan  ’81,” 
then  let’s  discuss  costs  and 
commitment. 

IT’S  YOUR  MOVE! 


In  Either  Case,  Contact 

Cyrus  H.  Favor,  Creative  Dir. 
CIRCULATION  RESEARCH 
GROUP 

38  Vacation  Lane, 

W.  Yarmouth,  Mass.  02673 
Phone:  617-775-0532 

Or  to  Administrative  Office 


A  Hkl(tv-Mitch*ll  Co.  Sirvict 
4242  LindtII  Bouitvard 
St.  Loul«,  Minouri  63108 
1-8004264268  or 
314-662-1414 


Five  Gore  Newspapers  Company  ex¬ 
ecutives  have  been  appointed  to  the 
office  of  vicepresident.  Tliey  are: 

Charles  K.  Barrett,  chief  financial 
officer;  Gene  Cryer,  editor.  Fort 
Lauderdale  News;  THOMAS  E.  GRIF¬ 
FITHS,  director,  marketing  and  public  re¬ 
lations;  Robert  E.  Plaisted,  editor, 
Sun-Sentinel,  and  JOHN  T.  SPRAN,  direc¬ 
tor  of  employee  relations. 

Barrett  joined  Gore  in  July  of  1979  from 
The  Tribune  Company,  parent  company 
of  the  News  and  Sun-Sentinel.  Cryer 
assumed  editorship  of  the  News  in  1979 
after  a  19-year  career  in  Illinois.  Griffiths 
joined  the  papers  in  January  1978  from 
Gannett  Co.,  Rochester,  N.Y.  and  Spran 
joined  Gore  in  that  same  month  after 
working  with  Tribune  Company  sub¬ 
sidiaries  and  the  Chicago  Tribune. 
Plaisted  joined  the  Sun-Sentinel  in  1966 
as  news  editor. 

*  4  4 

Steve  Lovelady  was  named  to  the 
new  position  of  associate  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  and  suc¬ 
ceeding  him  as  associate  managing  editor 
for  news  is  James  Naughton,  metropo¬ 
litan  editor. 

Executive  editor  Eugene  Roberts 
said  Lovelady  will  direct  all  major  report¬ 
ing  projects,  series  and  investigations  in 
both  the  news  and  features  areas  and  will 
coordinate  the  project  plans  of  all  depart¬ 
ments.  Naughton  will  oversee  the  work  of 
national  and  business  news  staffs  while 
retaining  responsibility  of  metropolitan 
editor. 

Robert  Greenberg,  assistant  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  was  named  deputy  to  Tom 
Wark,  associate  managing  editor  for  fea¬ 
tures.  Greenberg  also  has  taken  over  all 
syndicate  arrangements  and  directs 
several  daily  and  Sunday  sections. 

4  4  4 

Five  corporate  office  employees  of 
Harte-Hanks  Communications,  Inc., 
were  promoted  recently.  They  are: 

Frank  H.  Williams,  Jr.,  promoted  to 
assistant  controller  from  corporate  direc¬ 
tor,  accounting,  and  retains  that  position 
in  addition  to  his  new  one. 

Briggitte  B.  Bocciarelli,  formerly 


PROMOTION — William  L.  Umstead, 
night  managing  editor  of  the  New  York 
Daily  News  for  the  past  six  years,  was 
promoted  to  managing  editor,  succeed¬ 
ing  William  J.  Brink,  who  retired  last 
week  after  turning  65.  Umstead  joined 
the  News  in  1967  as  news  editor  of  the 
Washington  bureau  and  moved  to  New 
York  two  years  after  as  an  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor.  He  was  promoted  to  night 
managing  editor  in  1974.  Umstead  pre¬ 
viously  was  with  International  News  Ser¬ 
vice  and  subsequently  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national  in  the  Washington  bureau  fol¬ 
lowing  merger  of  the  two  services. 


manager,  planning  services,  was  prom¬ 
oted  to  corporate  director,  planning  ser¬ 
vices. 

Vincent  R.  Clawson,  promoted  to 
corporate  director,  communications 
technology,  from  manager,  communica¬ 
tions  technology. 

Homer  J.  Faucheaux,  promoted  to 
manager,  computer  operations  from  su¬ 
pervisor,  data  processing  operations. 

James  E.  Morse,  promoted  to  mana¬ 
ger,  tax,  from  tax  accountant. 

4  4  4 

Keith  Vincent,  classified  advertising 
manager  of  the  Columbus  (Ga.)  Ledger- 
Enquirer  since  1979,  has  been  named 
classified  ad  manager  of  the  Wichita 
(Kan.)  Eagle-Beacon. 


Duke  University  Announces 
GRADUATE  TRAINING  IN  JOURNALISM: 

A  NEW  APPROACH 

Duke's  Center  for  the  Study  of  Communications  Policy  is  Accepting  applications  for  a  new  two-yeor 
masters  program  in  public  policy  anolysis  for  journalists.  The  program  aims  to  equip  journalists  with  the 
substantive  knowledge  and  intellectual  tools  they  need  to  report  in  a  wide  range  of  fields:  politics,  law, 
business,  economics,  nationol  security,  criminal  justice,  health,  state  and  urban  policy,  and  others. 
Designed  to  educate  journalists  for  an  increasingly  complex  and  rapidly  changing  world,  courses  train 
students  to  understand  government  decision-moking,  evaluate  policy  impocts,  ossess  competing  values, 
and  present  their  reports  skillfully.  Reporting  technique  is  not  emphasized  as  in  traditional  programs, 
although  such  courses  are  available. 

The  program  consists  of  policy  analysis  courses,  electives  on  specific  policy  areas,  participation  in  o 
colloquium  with  leading  journalists,  preparation  of  an  articles  series,  and  a  summer  internship. 
Faculty  includes  scholars  and  practicing  journalists  of  national  repute. 

For  information  on  admission  for  Fall  1981  contact:  Dr.  James  David  Barber,  Director 
Program  in  Policy  Analysis  for  Journalists,  4875  Duke  Station,  Durham,  NC  27706 
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Ex-hostage  files 
suit  against 
LA.  Daily  News 

A  $60  million  libel  suit  was  filed  March 
12  against  the  Los  Angeles  Daily  News  by 
former  Iranian  hostage  Jerry  Plotkin  over 
an  article  that  implied  he  may  have  been 
involved  in  narcotics  traffic  in  Iran. 

The  Superior  Court  suit  also  accuses 
the  paper  of  invasion  of  privacy  in  the 
January  21  story  that  said  that  Plotkin  had 
a  criminal  record  and  had  served  a  federal 
term  for  smuggling  marijuana. 

The  front-page  story  alleged  that  Plot¬ 
kin,  47,  has  been  under  investigation  by 
the  Los  Angeles  Police  Department  be¬ 
fore  he  went  to  Iran.  Both  the  police  and 
the  Federal  Drug  Administration  have 
subsequently  denied  Plotkin  had  been 
under  scrutiny. 

Plotkin  said  the  Daily  News  allegations 
are  “totally  false.”  He  added  that  he 
went  to  Iran  on  a  matter  of  recruiting 
foreign  laborers  to  work  in  that  country. 

“I  intend  to  be  vindicated  through  this 
lawsuit,”  he  declared  at  a  news  confer¬ 
ence  at  the  Greater  Los  Angeles  Press 
Club. 

Plotkin,  a  Sherman  Oaks  salesman, 
was  the  only  one  of  the  52  hostages  who 
was  not  employed  by  the  U.S.  govern¬ 
ment.  He  was  in  the  American  embassy 
on  business  when  it  was  seized  by. 

Daily  News  editor  Bruce  Winters  said 
the  paper  is  standing  by  the  story. 

“We  will  try  the  case  in  court,  not  in 
the  Press  Club,”  Winters  told  E&P. 

Plotkin  also  is  suing  the  Daily  News’ 
parent  company,  the  Tribune  Company, 
publishers  of  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

He  is  seeking  $5  million  in  general  dam¬ 
ages,  $5  million  in  special  damages  for 
missed  “commercial  or  business  oppor¬ 
tunities  available  to  him”  and  $50  million 
in  exemplary  damages. 

The  suit  charges  that  the  newspaper 
“knowingly  published  false  and  unpri¬ 
vileged  statements  and  representations 
with  the  intent  and  design  to  injure,  dis¬ 
grace  and  defame”  Plotkin. 

In  the  invasion  of  privacy  pleading,  the 
suit  says  that  publication  of  the  article 
placed  Plotkin  “before  the  public  in  a 
false  light  which  would  be  highly  offen¬ 
sive  to  a  reasonable  person.” 

Staff  profiles 

Santa  Monica  (Calif.)  Evening  Outlook 
has  started  a  promotion  that  features 
biographical  profiles  of  editorial  staffers 
with  their  photos.  The  box  headed 
“Evening  Outlook  Close-Up”  will  even¬ 
tually  include  employees  from  other  de¬ 
partments,  promotion  director  Diana 
Turner  said.  Below  the  short  sketch  of  the 
individual,  a  sentence  reads:  “Another 
good  reason  to  read  us!” 
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Veteran  editor  dies 
of  heart  failure 

Arthur  C.  Deck,  73,  executive  editor 
emeritus  of  the  Salt  Lake  City  Tribune, 
died  March  12  of  heart  failure.  He  was 
executive  editor  of  the  newspaper  for  30 
years,  having  retired  earlier  this  year. 

Deck  was  with  the  Salt  Lake  City  Tele¬ 
gram  and  the  Tribune  for  52  years.  He 
had  continued  as  executive  editor  of  the 
Tribune  after  the  Telegram  ceased  pub¬ 
lication  in  1952.  Deck  served  eight  years 
on  the  board  of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors,  one  of  them  as  presi¬ 
dent. 


Free  paper  guide 
priced  at  $18.50 

The  “1981  Media  Guide  to  Free  Cir¬ 
culation  Community  Papers,”  compris¬ 
ing  more  than  1,0()0  publications  in  48 
states  and  4  provinces  of  Canada,  was 
released  by  the  National  Association  of 
Advertising  Publishers,  Madison,  Wis¬ 
consin. 

The  128-page  Guide  is  geared  to  help 
media  buyers  in  their  marketing  and 
target-area  strategies.  It  costs  $18.50  per 
copy,  postpaid. 


The  Reuter 
News 
Report  ^ 


There...  and...  Here 


Whether  it's  a  major  national 
story  or  an  international  one — 
Washington  or  Teheran — it  makes 
no  difference  to  Reuters.  Our  sub¬ 
scribers  know  they  are  going  to  get 
the  same  fast,  high-quality  cover¬ 
age  that  gives  their  newspapers  a 
distinctive  touch. 

But  don't  take  our  word  for  it.  Take 
our  clients'.  They  include  some  of 
the  most  distinguished  news¬ 
papers  in  this  country. 

Why  they  like  us  is  not  hard  to 
explain.  Consider  the  hostage 
crisis.  Throughout  the  444  days  of 
the  Americans'  captivity  our  clients 
relied  on  Reuters'  Teheran  bureau 
for  perceptive,  firsthand  reports 
they  could  run  on  their  front  pages. 


And  on  that  crucial  January  20th 
Reuters  was  as  cool  as  ever.  No 
premature  reports  of  the  hostages 
taking  off  before  they  did — just 
eyewitness  accounts  from  the 
airport  when  the  planes  were 
airborne. 

Credibility.  Reliability.  Distinctive 
reporting.  That's  what  The  Reuter 
News  Report  is  all  about. 

For  more  information,  please 
contact  Manager  Media  Services, 
REUT<€RS,  1212  Avenue  of  the 
Americas,  New  York,  NY  10036 
Telephone  212  730  2739 
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Philadelphia  sportswriters  apologize  to  Trenton  Times 


It  was  a  classic  case  of  the  hometown 
Philadephia  newspapers  caring  more  ab¬ 
out  the  welfare  of  the  team  than  with 
seeking  out  and  printing  the  truth. 

In  the  end,  after  putting  up  with  seven 
months  of  abuse,  the  Trenton  (N.J.) 
Times  and  its  reporter  were  vindicated 
and  apologies  began  pouring  out. 

Lairy  Kramer,  executive  editor  of  the 
Trenton  Times,  in  retrospect,  described 
the  entire  situation  in  a  nutshell.  “Our 
friends  in  the  media  business,”  he  said, 
“took  our  fair  and  accurate  story,  blew  it 
out  of  proportion,  and  then  blamed  us  for 
their  inaccuracies  when  their  knees 
started  buckling  under  pressure  from  the 
baseball  world.” 

The  situation  began  on  July  8,  1980 
when  Times  reporter  J.  Stryker  Meyer 
wrote  a  story  out  of  Reading,  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  that  said  the  state  drug  authorities 
wanted  to  talk  to  eight  members  of  the 
Philadelphia  Phillies  baseball  team  about 
the  possibility  that  they  may  have  ac¬ 
quired  amphetamines  improperly  from  a 
local  doctor. 

“The  wire  services  and  broadcast  out¬ 
lets,  in  a  hurry  to  pass  on  the  news  of  our 
exclusive  story,  left  out  a  few  of  the  key 
qualifiers  we  used,”  Kramer  said. 
“When  we  said  the  Phillies  faced  ques¬ 
tioning,  the  second-hand  reports  appear¬ 
ing  on  the  wires  and  in  broadcasts  that 


Phillies  with  using  drugs.” 

The  Philadelphia  newspapers  had  “a 
field  day,”  according  to  Kramer.  Two  of 
them  ran  headlines  labeling  the  baseball 
team  the  “Pillies.” 

The  Phillies  issued  strong  denials, 
claiming  they  hardly  knew  the  doctor  in 
question  and  stating  they  never  received 
pills  from  him. 

The  Times  was  taken  to  task  for  its 
story  by  Sports  Illustrated  and  the  Sport¬ 
ing  News  and  Howard  Cosell  of  ABC-tv 
also  knocked  the  Times. 

The  only  sportswriter  who  came  to 
Meyer’s  defense,  he  said,  was  Rose¬ 
marie  Ross  of  the  Philadelphia  Journal. 

After  the  original  story  appeared,  the 
Philly  organization  claimed  to  have  con¬ 
ducted  an  investigation  and  reported  that 
none  of  the  Phillies  were  involved  in  any 
way. 

The  Philadelphia  newspapers  played 
this  up,  while  failing  to  do  any  type  of 
investigations  on  their  own. 

The  doctor  involved  was  arrested  in 
November  and  charged  with  improperly 
writing  23  prescriptions  for  2,630  amphe¬ 
tamines  for  Phillies’  players. 

Following  a  hearing  in  February,  the 
charges  against  the  doctor  of  writing  im¬ 
proper  prescriptions  were  dropped.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  hearing,  however,  the  doctor  had 
admitted  writing  pill  prescriptions  for  cer- 


for  the  Phillies  testified  that  he  had  put 
bottles  of  pills  in  several  players’  lockers. 

This,  however,  did  not  change  the'fact 
that  the  Times’  article  that  had  appeared 
seven  months  earlier  had  been  accurate. 
That  story  simply  said  an  investigation 
was  to  be  conducted. 

The  apologies  finally  came. 

Sports  columnist  Bill  Conlin  of  the  Phi¬ 
ladelphia  News  wrote:  “We  were  so  fear¬ 
ful  that  guys  would  stop  talking  to  us  that 
we  sank  to  any  depth  —  including  knee- 
jerk  reactions  that  the  Trenton  Times  was 
taking  a  cheap  shot  —  to  keep  the  already 
clogged  conduits  of  ballclub  communica¬ 
tion  open.  Shame  on  us.” 

Philadelphia  News  editor  Gil  Spencer 
wrote:  “F^obably  the  most  interesting 
ithing  about  this  damned  and  double- 
damned  story  is  that  it  was  dead  solid 
accurate.  What  it  said  was  that  the  doctor 
for  the  Phillies’  Reading  farm  team  was 
being  investigated  by  the  state  for 
allegedly  supplying  drugs  to  ballplayers 
illegally.  That’s  what  the  story  said.  And 
that’s  exactly  what  was  happening.” 

And  Philadelphia  Bulletin  executive 
editor  Craig  Ammerman  wrote:  “We 
chose  to  ignore  the  Trenton  story,  prob¬ 
ably  because  it  involved  the  so-called 
heroes  of  the  local  baseball  team.  Sub- 
conciously  at  least,  we  appeared  to  be 
more  concerned  about  the  welfare  of  the 


night  falsely  alleged  we  had  charged  the  tain  players.  And  a  clubhouse  attendant  team  than  the  truth.” 


^ rviAi^stmAird/  Oppo^tUmit^ 

NATIONAL  HOME  MAGAZINE 
OFFERS  OPPORTUNITY  TO 
JOIN  FRANCHISE  PROGRAM 


Taking  advantage  of  the  popularity  and  effect  of  the  local  shelter  magazine, 
1001  Home/ Decorating  Ideas  has  announced  plans  to  franchise  a  network  of 
local  editions  to  be  inserted  and  bound  in  the  national  magazine  each  month 
and  then  circulated  within  their  respective  franchised  territories. 

Select  people  will  be  granted  a  key  market  to  provide  local  editorial  and 
advertising.  All  profits  from  the  sale  of  the  local  advertising  will  be  retained  by 
the  local  publisher. 

Many  experts  feel  that  this  unique  concept  will  revolutionize  the  magazine 
industry!! 

For  information  on  availability  of  markets 
please  call  or  write  Al  Ames  at: 

1001  HOME/DECORATING  IDEAS 

225  MAIN  STREET 

FARMINGDALE,  NY  11735 _ (516)  293-3130 
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When  a  story  is  on  deadline  — 
it’s  comforting  to  have  an  information  bank  on  hand! 


“SHARING  THE  RISK” 
is  a  brand  new 
insurance  reference  book, 
and  it’s  yours  FREE! 

So  is  our  800  telephone 
number. 

When  you’ve  got  a  hot  story 
on  a  tight  deadline  and  you 
need  important  insurance 
insight  now,  it  can  get  scary. 
And  today  many  assignments 
require  insurance 
background  information  to 
“flesh  out”  stories— energy, 
the  environmerrt,  the 
economy,  crime,  liability, 
severe  property  loss. 

That’s  v\/hy  we’re  making 


this  just-off-the-press 
handbook  available  to 
journalists.  It’s  a  veritable 
information  bank  about 
property  and  casualty 
insurance— concepts, 
regulations,  policies— 
covering  everything  from 
auto  and  homeowners  to 
product  liability  and  nuclear. 
International.  Loss  control. 
Government  programs.  Plus  a 
glossary  of  insurance  terms. 
All  in  one  handy  volume.  All 
yours  for  the  asking. 

Call  the  toll-free  number 
today  and  make  those 
evenings  before  deadline  a 
little  more  comfortable. 


This  nearly  200-page  insurance 
reference  book  entitled  “Sharing 
The  Risk”  is  yours  for  the  asking. 

Call  toll  free: 

800-221-4954 

In  New  York,  call  collect: 

(212)  233-7650 


INSURANCE 

INFORMATION 

INSTITUTE 

110  William  Street 
New  York.  N.Y.  10038 


Van  Deerlin  urges  support 
for  broadcasters’  rights 


The  former  chairman  of  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Communications, 
Lionel  Van  Deerlin,  called  on  newspaper 
publishers  and  editors  to  support  broad¬ 
casters’  efforts  to  free  themselves  from 
the  fairness  and  equal  time  regulations. 
“The  merging  of  technologies  has  begun 
t  >  persuade  newspaper  editors  and  pub- 
Lshers  that  they  better  get  concerned  ab¬ 
out  the  rights  of  their  brethren  in  broad¬ 
casting,”  Van  Deerlin,  who  represented 
San  Diego,  California,  said  at  a  Sigma 
Delta  Chi/Society  of  Professional  Jour¬ 
nalists  luncheon  in  New  York  City. 

The  luncheon  met  to  celebrate  Nation¬ 
al  Freedom  of  Information  Day,  March 
16,  which  is  also  James  Madison’s  birth¬ 
day.  Madison  authored  nine  of  the  10 
amendments  comprising  the  Bill  of  Rights 
including  the  First  Amendment. 

“All  reporters  regardless  of  whether 
they  use  a  pen  and  pencil  or  a  camera  and 
cable  should  be  able  to  serve  the  public 
with  free  and  unfettered  news,”  Van 
Deerlin  continued. 

He  warned  the  news  media  to  beware 
of  “eager  beavers  in  Washington  seeking 
to  extend  the  grip”  of  government  over 


their  reporting  activities. 

Van  Deerlin  told  the  luncheon  any  cur¬ 
rent  attempts  at  rewriting  federal  com¬ 
munications  laws  will  “not  be  undertaken 
as  omnibus  legislation”  but  be  accom¬ 
plished  “in  small  bits  and  pieces.” 

He  said  he  had  “no  confidence  what¬ 
soever”  the  present  House  and  Senate 
will  repeal  the  fairness  and  equal  time 
rules. 

Van  Deerlin  commented  the  Wirth 
Amendment  was  “easily  adopted”  by  the 
House  Communications  Subcommittee 
last  year  and  said  the  newspaper  industry 
should  renew  its  efforts  to  have  such  leg¬ 
islation  enacted. 

The  Wirth  Amendment  to  the  Telecom¬ 
munications  Act  of  1980  would  have  pro¬ 
hibited  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
from  selling  news  and  advertising  over  its 
phone  lines.  The  proposed  law  died  in  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee. 

Van  Deerlin  stated  “nothing  now”  ex¬ 
ists  to  prevent  the  Bell  System  from  en¬ 
tering  the  electronic  information  fields 
since  the  1956  Consent  Decree  “allows 
AT&T  to  do  it.” 


munications  Subcommittee  from  1976  to 
1980.  He  failed  in  his  reelection  bid  this 
past  November,  and  Timothy  Wirth  (D- 
Colo.)  succeeded  him  as  head  of  the  sub¬ 
committee. 

Van  Deerlin  now  writes  a  column  for 
the  San  Diego  Tribune.  Before  entering 
politics,  he  was  a  reporter  for  the  San 
Diego  Sun,  now  defunct,  Baltimore  Sun, 
and  Minneapolis  Tribune,  and  a  tv  news 
anchorman  in  San  Diego. 

Julian  Goodman,  former  chairman  of 
NBC  and  former  yicepresident  of  NBC 
News,  said  the  news  media  must  maintain 
a  constant  vigil  to  protect  their  First 
Amendment  freedoms. 

Goodman,  who  is  also  on  the  Gannett 
Company’s  board,  warned  the  media 
against  the  tendency  “to  give  a  little  bit” 
in  First  Amendment  matters. 

“Do  not  let  the  passage  of  time  elimin¬ 
ate  our  memory  of  dangers,”  he  said, 
reminding  his  audience  that  during  the 
Nixon  Administration  the  media  “came 
as  close  as  we  have  come  in  our  life¬ 
times”  to  losing  its  First  Amendment 
rights. 

Goodman  declared  “harsh,  punitive 
measures”  would  have  been  taken 
against  the  press  by  the  Nixon  Adminis¬ 
tration  had  not  Watergate  intervened. 

Referring  to  a  successful  court  chal¬ 
lenge  by  NBC  to  an  FCC  fairness  ruling 
that  the  network  must  present  “the  other 
side”  in  a  1%9  investigation  of  pension 
fund  fraud,  Goodman  said,  “How  many 
victories  (for  the  press)  were  won  that 
day?  How  many  losses  prevented?” 

Goodman  also  issued  a  caveat  against 
corporate  public  relations  ads  on  televi¬ 
sion,  saying  he  did  not  think  such  ads  can 
be  administered  fairly  by  the  networks 

Robert  K.  Gray 
opens  PR  firm 

Robert  K.  Gray,  former  vicechairman 
of  Hill  &  Knowlton,  has  announced 
formation  of  Gray  &  Co.,  a  new  public 
relations  and  public  affairs  firm. 

Gray  &  Co. ,  which  will  have  headquar¬ 
ters  in  Washington,  D.C.,  will  offer  a 
wide  range  of  services  to  business  and 
trade  associations.  Gray,  who  served  as 
deputy  director  of  the  Reagan-Bush  cam¬ 
paign  and  then  as  co-chairman  of  the 
presidential  inaugural,  will  direct  the 
firm’s  operations  from  the  Power  House 
in  Georgetown. 

Racing  contest  winners 

Mark  Schwartz,  Middletown  (N.Y.) 
Times-Herald,  won  the  $500  award  in  the 
newspaper  division  of  the  John  Hervey 
Contest  for  harness  racing  writing  in 
1980.  He  wrote  about  “A  Racetrack  in 
Trouble.”  Runnerup  prizes  went  to  Steve 
Blust,  Sacramento  (Calif.)  Union,  and 
Kaye  Kessler,  Columbus  (Ohio)  Citizen- 
Journal. 
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Van  Deerlin  chaired  the  House  Com¬ 


Nettr  jjork  ^ime^ 

Has  Acquired 

CABLE  SYSTEMS  INCORPORATED 

And 

AUDUBON  ELECTRONICS, INC. 

For 

$119,200,000 

We  initiated  this  transaction  and  assisted 
in  the  negotiations  on  behalf  of  the  sellers. 

EDWIN  TORNBERG 

&  COMP  ANY, INC. 

P.O.  BOX  4230  Washington,  D.C.  20012 
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Union  Violence .. . 

A  Spreading  Cancer. 


April  1980,  Chicago,  fire  set  to  an 
abandoned  building  during  a  strike. 
Union  firemen  indicted. 

August  1980,  Jackson,  Tenn.,  a 
garbage  truck  manned  with  non-union 
workers  firebombed.  Union  sanitation 
workers  charged. 

March  1980,  Modesto,  Calif.,  dur¬ 
ing  strike  the  tires  of  buses  transport¬ 
ing  substitute  teachers  slashed. 

April  1980,  New  York  City,  private 
commuter  buses  attacked  with  rocks 
and  gunfire.  Striking  union  transit 
workers  arrested. 

This  is  the  United  States  of 
America  today.  This  is  public  sector 
union  power  gone  berserk. 

The  plain  truth  is  that  public  sector 
union  violence  is  at  an  all-time  high, 
and  getting  worse. 

The  federal  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis¬ 
tics  reports  that  there  were  591  public 
union  strikes  in  1979 — breaking  the 
record  of  481  strikes  in  1978.  That  is 
40  times  the  strikes  that  occurred  in 
1958  when  the  first  compulsory  bar¬ 
gaining  law  for  public  sector  unions 
was  passed  in  Wisconsin. 

The  reason  for  the  sharply-rising 
strikes  and  the  accompanying  union 
violence  is  twofold: 

First,  public  sector  union  mem¬ 
bership  is  growing  because  of  com¬ 
pulsory  collective  bargaining  and 
forced  union  membership.  Second, 
union  violence  and  illegal  strikes 
often  go  unpunished. 

Nearly  six  times  the  number  of  pub¬ 
lic  employees  belong  to  unions  and 
associations  today  than  did  in  1958 
— 6  million  now,  1  million  then.  But 
the  number  of  strikes  has  increased  40 
times  and  the  amount  of  violence  has 
multiplied  manyfold. 

And  yet.  no-strike  laws  and  court 
injunctions  against  strikes  are  rarely 
enforced.  Union  members  who  com¬ 
mit  violence  are  rarely  caught.  When 
they  are  caught,  they  are  seldom 
prosecuted. 


We  cannot  allow  this  perilous  situa¬ 
tion  to  continue.  Penalties  against 
public  sector  union  strikes  and  vio¬ 
lence  must  be  strengthened.  Public  of¬ 
ficials  must  take  appropriate  action 
against  unions  that  defy  them.  Elected 
officials  who  fail  to  make  and  execute 
such  laws  should  be  turned  out  of 
office. 

A  nation  cannot  long  endure 
wholesale  defiance  of  its  public  offi¬ 
cials.  It  cannot  long  accept  the  mass 
breaking  of  its  laws. 


Leon  Jaworski,  the  famed 
Watergate  prosecutor  and  expert  on 
the  causes  and  prevention  of  violence, 
issued  a  solemn  warning  in  August 
1980.  He  recalled  the  student  riots  of 
the  1960’s  and  noted  a  disturbing  par¬ 
allel  between  that  period  and  today. 
“The  only  difference,”  he  said,  is 
“that  the  rule  of  law  is  being  flouted 
by  the  older  generation  with  greater 
abandonment  than  ever  before.” 

Public  sector  union  violence  can  be 
brought  under  control.  One  vital  step 
would  be  an  amendment  to  the  Hobbs 
Act,  which,  as  interpreted  by  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court,  now  exempts  unions 
from  federal  prosecution  for  extortion 
and  violence.  Under  present  federal 
law,  union  officials  cannot  be  prose¬ 
cuted,  for  example,  for  bombing  or 
threatening  to  bomb  employers  or 
employees  who  resist  their  “legiti¬ 
mate”  ends. 

Americans  Against  Union  Control 
of  Government  (AAUCG)  is  working 
hard  to  amend  the  Hobbs  Act  and  to 
sponsor  other  actions  which  would 
end  public  sector  union  violence. 
AAUCG  is  the  leading  national  citi¬ 
zens’  lobby  fighting  union  control  of 
government  with  more  than  1  million 
members  across  the  country. 

If  you  would  like  information  on 
how  you  can  help  stop  the  spreading 
cancer  of  public  sector  union  violence 
and  power,  write  or  telephone  us 
today. 

The  very  peace  and  security  of  our 
cities  and  towns  depend  in  large 
measure  on  your  response. 


Americans  Against  Union  Control 
of  Government 
is  a  division  of 

Public  Service  Research  Council 
Suite  600 

8330  Old  Courthouse  Road 
Vienna,  Virginia  22180 
(703)  790-0700 
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Production  efficiency  maximized 
via  good  design  and  equipment 


Clint  Rierson,  production  director  for 
the  Detroit  Free  Press,  and  Art  Buck, 
superintendent  of  machinists,  sum  up  the 
newspaper  business,  and  their  roles  in  it, 
in  a  succinct  fashion:  “A  newspaper  is  a 
timely  product.  Unless  it  is  written, 
printed  and  distributed  on  time,  it  does 
not  serve  its  function. 

“Our  jobs  are  to  see  that  the  system  to 
produce  and  distribute  the  paper  works 
effectively — that  it  works  efficiently. 
We’re  always  working  against  a  deadline. 
We  have  to  make  sure  the  entire  system 
performs  so  we  can  meet  that  deadline. 

“Every  part  of  the  system  is  impor¬ 
tant — ^there  are  many  ‘key  cogs’  in  the 
system,  from  the  presses,  to  the  stackers, 
to  the  Signode  strapping  machines  that 
bundle  the  papers.  It  all  has  to  work 
together.” 

Both  men  sould  know  what  “making  it 
work”  means,  because  they  do  so  at  one 
of  the  largest  offset  newspaper  printing 
plants  in  the  U.S.  The  Detroit  Free  Press 
started  production  in  its  new  200,000 
square  foot  facility  in  May,  1979. 

Rierson  says  that  the  plant  is  one  of  the 
most  efficient  in  the  country.  This  is  due 
in  large  part,  he  says,  to  good  design.  The 
plant  layout,  operation  techniques,  and 
equipment  needs  were  all  carefully  consi¬ 
dered  to  maximize  efficiency.  In  specify¬ 
ing  equipment,  Rierson  says  one  criteria 
had  to  be  met:  reliability  over  the  long 
haul.  Buck  concurs,  saying,  “The  only 
measure  of  whether  the  equipment  works 
is  whether  the  paper  is  out  on  time. 


All  newsprint  is  brought  into  a  ware¬ 
house  on  an  indoor  railroad  track.  Up  to 
6,580  tons  of  newsprint — an  18-day  supp¬ 
ly*— is  stored  in  the  warehouse.  “We  can 
receive  newsprint  by  truck  and  rail,” 
says  Rierson.  “That  increases  our  flex¬ 
ibility.” 

“The  need  for  flexibility  is  the  reason 
that  we  also  have  back-up  capability  for 
most  of  our  production  equipment,”  adds 
Buck.  “Without  immediate  back-up,  you 
just  can’t  get  the  paper  out  on  time.” 

From  the  warehouse,  newsprint  is  pre¬ 
pared  for  printing.  A  network  of  compu¬ 
ter-controlled  carts  transports  the  paper 
to  the  presses.  The  computer  determines 
automatically  how  much  paper  is  needed 
where,  and  delivers  the  ri^t  combination 
of  varying-size  rolls  to  the  presses. 

Six  Goss  Metro  Offset  presses  are  in 
operation.  The  42-unit  presses  are  set  up 
in  two  lines  of  21  units  each.  This  enables 
the  Free  Press  to  do  a  72-page  paper  on 
straight  run  or  1 12  pages  on  a  collect  run. 
Up  to  65,000  papers  are  printed  hourly. 

All  of  production  for  the  Free  Press’ 
620,000  daily  circulation  base  is  handled 
at  the  new  plant.  Sunday  inserts  are  done 
at  another  location.  The  Free  Press  is  the 
nation’s  fifth  largest  morning  paper. 

Composing  is  done  at  the  paper’s  cen¬ 
tral  facility  in  downtown  Detroit,  where 
the  editorial  staff  is  housed. 

“The  made-up  pages  are  transmitted 
via  a  direct  cable  link  to  the  plant  from  the 
main  office  by  laser,”  says  Rierson.  “We 
make  the  plates.  We’re  proud  to  consider 
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A  PORTION  of  the  sortation/strapping  floor  at  the  Detroit  Free  Press 
plant.  Tv  screens  located  at  each  strapping  line  display  the  make-up  of  the 
bundles.  Two  of  the  nine  MLN-2A  strapping  systems  are  shown,  as  is  a 
portion  of  the  bundle  sortation  conveyor  which  carries  the  bundles  to  the 
loading  dock  on  the  other  side  of  the  wall. 
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ourselves  progressive  in  using  new  elec¬ 
tronic  newspaper  production  techniques. 

“We  were  also  one  of  the  first  news¬ 
papers  to  receive  colored  ink  in  bulk.  The 
ink  is  stored  in  2,500  gallon  tanks  in  a 
room  next  to  the  press  room.” 

The  Free  Press’  early  metropolitan 
“State  Edition”  is  printed  between  8:00 
p.m.  and  11:45  p.m.  and  the  late  “Metro 
Edition”  is  printed  between  12:00  a.m. 
and  4:15  a.m.  Newly-printed  papers  are 
transported  on  overhead  conveyors  out 
of  the  pressroom  and  into  the  mailroom. 

“As  much  as  possible,  everything  in 
the  production  cycle  is  automatic,”  says 
Rierson.  “Photo  cells  in  the  overhead 
conveyor  tracks  control  the  feed  of  pap- 


STRAPPED  bundles  are  loaded  onto  a 
bundle  sortation  conveyor  and  trans¬ 
ported  to  the  loading  dock, 
ers  into  the  counter/stackers,  which  we 
program  for  bundle  size.  So  depending  on 
the  production  volume  at  any  given  mo¬ 
ment,  any  of  the  nine  stackers  may  be 
activated  or  stopped  automatically. 

The  bundles  are  conveyed  immediately 
to  the  Signode  MLN-2A  strapping  sys¬ 
tems.  Tv  screens  along  this  conveyor  dis¬ 
play  the  make-up  of  the  bundles  to  mini¬ 
mize  errors  on  the  line. 

“The  bundles  enter  the  chute  of  the 
system  and  are  stopped  by  a  limit  switch 
control,”  explains  Buck.  “A  positive 
gate  at  the  chute  exit  moves  into  position 
to  keep  the  bundle  square,  as  a  compress¬ 
ion  bar  descends  to  compress  the  bundle. 
Almost  instantly,  the  bundle  is  strapped 
with  Signode  212  Contrax  polypropylene 
strapping,  and  sealed  with  a  Tension- 
Weld  joint.  The  gate  opens,  the  bundle 
exits  and  the  next  bundle  is  indexed  into 
the  machine. 

“The  machines  strap  about  22  or  23 
bundles  a  minute.  That  gives  us  plenty  of 
capacity  to  spare. 

“Perhaps  more  importantly,  though,  is 
the  fact  that  we  have  found  the  MLN- 
2A’s  to  be  very  reliable,  and  not  plagued 
by  downtime.  That  reliability  is  very, 
very  important  to  us.” 

Once  strapped,  the  bundles  are  trans¬ 
ferred  onto  a  bundle  sortation  system. 
The  system  runs  at  315  ft.  per  minute, 
(Continued  on  page  39) 


(Continued  from  page  38) 
moving  140  bundles  per  minute  out  of  the 
mailroom  to  the  loading  dock  where  they 
are  transferred  to  delivery  trucks.  In  case 
the  conveyor  fails,  bundles  can  be  moved 
through  portholes  in  the  wall  directly  to 
the  loading  dock. 

According  to  Rierson,  vendors  prefer 
the  plastic  strapped  bundles  to  those  se¬ 
cured  with  wire. 

“Wire  is  inconvenient  to  bundle  and 
dispose  of,”  he  says.  “The  newspaper 
vendors  like  the  strapping  because  all 
they  have  to  do  is  turn  over  the  Tension- 
Weld  joint  and  ‘unzip’  the  underside 
tab.” 

Buck  says  that  one  key  to  machine  re¬ 
liability  is  regular  preventive  mainte¬ 
nance.  At  the  newspaper.  Buck’s  mainte¬ 
nance  staff  of  20  gives  top-priority  atten¬ 
tion  to  this  “insurance  policy”  against 
downtime. 

“All  machines  require  regular  preven¬ 
tive  maintenance,”  he  emphasizes. 
“Once  you’ve  bought  the  best  machine 
you  can,  you  have  to  invest  the  time  to 
keep  it  running  right.  Take  our  strapping 
machines,  for  instance.  Once  a  month, 
each  is  tom  down  for  cleaning,  inspection 
and  lubrication,  then  reassembled  and 
put  back  on  the  line.  This  diligence  in 
preventive  maintenance  pays  off  in  the 
top-notch  performance. 

“And  our  reward  is  reliability.  In  this 
business,  you  can’t  take  reliability  for 
granted.  It  can’t  be  measured  in  terms  of 
lost  production  or  wasted  labor  hours.  At 
least  I  don’t  measure  it  that  way.” 

“At  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  we  mea¬ 
sure  reliability  only  one  way — ^getting  the 
paper  out  on  time.  That’s  the  test.  That’s 
our  job.” 

Offset  presses  sold 
to  P.R.C.  in  Beijing 

The  People’s  Republic  of  China  has 
signed  an  order  for  U.S.  designed  offset 
printing  equipment — four  two-unit  Goss 
Metro-Offset  presses  from  Graphic  Sys¬ 
tems  Division,  Rockwell  International. 

The  China  Machinery  Corporation 
ordered  the  presses  from  Ikegai-Goss  of 
Tokyo,  Japan.  Under  a  joint  venture 
agreement,  Ikegai-Goss,  Rockwell 
Graphic  Systems,  Inc.,  and  their  respec¬ 
tive  agency  operations  are  responsible  for 
marketing  Goss  presses  in  Japan,  Korea 
and  the  People’s  Republic  of  China. 

The  Goss  press  system  will  be  installed 
at  the  People’s  Daily  printing  plant  in 
Beijing.  The  People’s  Daily,  with  a  total 
circulation  of  5.5  million,  is  published  at 
20  different  locations  and  distributed  to 
29  regions  in  China.  Presently,  all  the 
plants  print  by  letterpress  except  for  a 
small  offset  facility  in  Beijing.  The  Goss 
installation  represents  the  first  major 
offset  conversion  for  the  People’s  Daily. 

In  addition  to  printing  part  of  the  Peo¬ 
ple’s  Daily  circulation,  the  Beijing  plant 
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also  prints  a  600,000  circulation,  16-page 
tabloid  publication — Market  News,  and  a 
four  page  tabloid — Art  News — with  a  cir¬ 
culation  of  980,000.  Both  publications  fe¬ 
ature  process  color  and  are  printed  every 
other  week.  The  Chinese  order  consists 
of  eight  press  units,  four  half  decks,  four 
Ikegai-Goss  double  delivery  folders  and  a 
Goss  Press  Control  System/Page  Area 
Reader  (PCS/PAR).  In  addition,  the  Peo¬ 
ple’s  Daily  ordered  Ikegai-Goss  counter 
stackers  and  Tsubaki  Daverio  conveyors. 
Recently,  the  People’s  Daily  moved  into 
a  new  facility  which  will  house  the  new 
Goss  press  system.  The  Metro-Offset 
presses  will  be  installed  in  one  of  two 
press  bays. 

Text  editing  units 
upgrade  system 

Hastech  Inc.,  of  Manchester,  N.H., 
has  sold  two  HS46  electronic  text  editing 
and  layout  systems  to  the  Buckeye  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  publishers  of  the  Lisbon 
(Ohio)  Morning  Journal. 

The  first  system  is  scheduled  for  in¬ 
stallation  in  early  May  and  will  be  used  by 
the  editorial  and  classified  departments. 
The  second  system  will  be  used  for  com¬ 
posing  display  ads. 

Steven  G.  Frew,  publisher,  said  the 
rapid  expansion  of  the  company  over  the 
past  few  years  had  necessitated  the  up¬ 
grading  of  their  typesetting  equipment. 

The  Hastech  system  will  expand  the 
newspaper’s  typesetting  and  editing 
capabilities,  and  permit  the  company  to 
take  on  additional  outside  jobs. _ 


Joint  program  aims 
for  new  software 

Bergen  Evening  Record  Corporation, 
publisher  of  New  Jersey’s  largest  evening 
daily  newspaper,  and  AM  ECRM 
announced  they  have  entered  into  a  joint 
agreement  to  develop  a  sophisticated 
business/circulation  control  system. 

The  new  software  package,  designed 
for  the  Bergen  Evening  Record’s  DEC 
11/70  computer  system,  will  enable  the 
newspaper’s  management  to  monitor  its 
business  and  circulation  operations  more 
closely.  These  include  credit  and  billing, 
display  ad  tracking,  advertising,  accounts 
receivable  and  comprehensive  circula¬ 
tion  control. 

Daniel  R.  Fisher,  president  of  AM 
ECRM,  said  the  project  is  expected  to  run 
through  1982  with  subsystems  operation¬ 
al  before  then.  He  declined  to  disclose 
exact  development  costs,  for,  he  said, 
‘‘We  are  currently  defining  and 
documenting  specifications  for  the  full 
scope  of  the  project.” 

Fisher  described  the  joint  agreement  as 
a  “natural  outgrowth  of  our  current  busi¬ 
ness/circulation  system  which  runs  on 
DEC  PDF  11  /  34’s.” 

Bergen  Evening  Record  Corp.,  pub¬ 
lishes  The  Record  (evening  circulation 
150,000;  Sunday  212,000).  The  newspap¬ 
er  has  headquarters  in  Hackensack,  N.J. 

AM  ECRM’s  7770  business/circulation 
system  provides  management  with  re¬ 
ports  to  monitor  production  and  operat¬ 
ing  costs. 


The  Harris  Web  SignaBinder 
finishes  48-page 
promotional  booklets 
for  $3  to  $4  per  M. 

With  this  unit,  you  can  produce  TV  magazines  and 
saddle-stitched  booklets  from  single  web  signatures  for  little 
more  than  unbound  tabloids  or  glued-on-press  pamphlets. 
Booklets  up  to  48-pages,  from  5  x  3V2"  to  11 V4  x  9”  can 

be  produced  at  speeds 
up  to  7500  with  just 
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^  For  complete  in¬ 
formation,  write  Harris 
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Goss  Metro  national  ad  contest 
used  separations  from  one  firm 


In  its  continuing  program  to  improve 
quality  of  printing,  Goss  and  the  Army 
Times  co-sponsored  recently  a  four  color 
national  ad  test  in  different  geographic 
areas  to  demonstrate  the  capability  of 
newspapers  to  produce  4-color  ads  with 
quality  and  consistency  demanded  by 
national  advertisers. 

Fifteen  newspapers  in  January  of  this 
year  were  supplied  a  set  of  separations 
(and  progs)  which  were  produced  free  of 
charge  by  Jack  Flanigan,  president,  of  Ad 
Gravers  in  Detroit.  The  separations  for  a 
United  Way  ad  were  produced  to  a  newly 
developed  set  of  standards  for  dot  struc¬ 
ture. 

These  standards  were  an  outgrowth  of 
the  Goss  Color  Quality  Conference  held 
at  the  Rochester  Institute  of  Technology 
in  May,  1980  and  they  were  further  en¬ 
hanced  by  the  extensive  input  from  two 
experienced  plants — the  Army  Times  and 
the  St.  Petersburg  Times  and  Evening  In¬ 
dependent. 

The  test  results  were  presented  during 
the  February  1981  Metro  Users  Meeting 
in  Anaheim,  Calif.  The  15  participating 
newspapers  were:  Cedar  Rapids  Gazette-, 
Cincinnati  Enquirer,  Detroit  Free  Press', 
Fort  Myers  News-Press;  Army  Times; 
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Lawrence  Eagle  Tribune;  Memphis 
Press-Scimitar  and  Commercial  Appeal; 
Sacramento  Union;  San  Diego  Union 
and  Tribune;  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch;  St. 
Petersburg  Times  and  Evening  Inde¬ 
pendent;  Tucson  Newspapers;  Vancouv¬ 
er  Columbian;  Toronto  Sun;  and  the 
Helsingin  Sanomat,  of  Helsinki,  Finland. 

Thomas  G.  Moore,  senior  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  production  director  of  Camp- 
bell-Ewald  advertising  agency  in  Michi¬ 
gan,  has  attended  all  of  the  Goss  spon¬ 
sored  conferences  on  quality  printing  and 
the  following  excerpts  are  from  his  talk  at 
the  Metro  Users  meeting  in  Anaheim. 

We  all  agree  that  the  preparation  of 
offset  separations  is  the  ftrst  and  most 
important  step  in  the  reproduction  pro¬ 
cess. 

Through  the  United  Way  advertising 
test,  we  learned  that  film  for  offset  news¬ 
paper  advertising  cannot  be  made  the 
same  way  separations  are  made  for 
national  magazine  materials. 

We  learned  that  magazine  standards 
are  only  a  starting  point. 

On  the  United  Way  material,  our 
separation  house  etched  the  red  and  yel¬ 
low  to  normal  densities.  The  cyan  was 
further  dot-etched  an  additional  8  to  9%  at 
the  midpoint  range.  The  black  was 
opened  up  even  more,  and  dot-etched  at 
the  midpoint  range  an  additional  10  to 
15%. 

The  results  of  our  run  of  paper  tests 
proved  that  you  can  reproduce  consistent 
quality  color  from  material  furnished  by  a 
commercial  separation  house. 

The  results  are  excellent. 

The  only  additional  recommendation 
we  have  for  film  would  be  to  also  dot-etch 
the  red  an  additional  4  to  5%  at  the  mid¬ 
point  range. 

This  increased  etching  of  the  red, 
which  in  some  cases  on  the  test  had  an 
adverse  effect  on  the  blue  background, 
should  alleviate  the  problem. 

However,  let’s  all  remember  these 
separation  guidelines  may  not  apply  to  all 
separations  you  make. 

Each  photograph  or  piece  of  finished 
art  should  be  evaluated  for  its  own  indi¬ 
vidual  color  requirements,  and  each  color 
piece  of  film  dot-etched  according  to  the 
visual  density  required  for  good  repro¬ 
duction. 

Also  any  film  furnished  from  outside 
sources  should  be  evaluated  against  the 
progressive  proofs  and  redot-etched  in 
your  plant  to  fit  individual  on-press  re¬ 
quirements. 

Also,  don’t  forget  to  determine  your  in 
plant  requirements  and  publish  to  the 
advertising  agencies  your  mechanical  re¬ 
quirements  for  film,  proofs  and  other 
materials. 


Most  newspaper  specifications  pub¬ 
lished  in  Standard  Rate  and  Data  are  not 
specific  in  stating  the  material  required. 
As  an  example,  let  me  readjust  one  news¬ 
paper’s  mechanical  specifications. 

This  is  how  they  read:  Acceptable 
Material  (in  order  of  preference)  veloxes, 
scotchprints,  reylon,  camera  ready  art, 
negatives  (right  reading  emulsion  side 
down);  Color  Requirements:  up  to  and 
including  4-color  process,  repro  proofs  of 
each  color. 

Pretty  loose  requirements  for  any  pub¬ 
lication.  These  specifications  were  not 
from  any  newspaper  represented  in  this 
room. 

Spell  out  in  specific  terms  to  the  adver¬ 
tising  agencies  and  separation  houses  the 
type  of  material  you  require  for  maximum 
quality  of  reproduction. 

Stipulate  the  number  of  proofs  and 
progressive  proof  you  require.  And  then 
use  those  progressive  proofs  at  start-up 
and  throu^out  your  press  run  to  insure 
color  balance  within  the  tolerance  of 
acceptable  color  deviation. 

Quality  color  in  newspapers  is  no  lon¬ 
ger  a  myth.  It  is  a  reality  in  a  small  seg¬ 
ment  of  the  industry. 

Now  we  must  prove  that  the  majority 
of  the  Metro  users  can  achieve  the  same 
reproduction  quality. 

Newspapers  are  still  the  most  effective 
means  of  supporting  the  sales  effort  at  the 
retail  level.  Color  is  more  effective  than 
black  and  white. 

The  following  excerpts  are  from  the 
report  on  the  United  Way  ad  test  given  by 
Frank  Drazan,  Goss  printing  specialist. 

When  we  started  this  United  Way  test  I 
was  told  by  a  gnarled  old  veteran  that  I 
was  crazy  to  think  that  I  would  be  able  to 
get  two  newspapers  to  agree  on  anything. 
He  was  right,  no  two  papers  are  alike. 
What  my  friend  did  not  recognize  was 
that  that  was  not  a  weakness,  that  was  a 
sign  of  strength.  What  we  need  are  strong 
willed  managers  who  have  convictions  on 
their  method  and  who  then  make  them 
work. 

As  a  case  in  point  let’s  look  at  our  Data 
Board.  We  had  15  participating  newspap¬ 
ers.  Out  of  this  data  we  find: 
t  Eight  brands  of  paper 
t  Three  different  weights 
t  Six  different  fountain  solutions 
t  Both  alkaline  and  acid  solutions 
t  Ph  range  4.5  to  9.5  conductivity  1250 
to  1700 

t  Three  different  dampeners 
t  Six  types  of  blankets 
t  Eight  brands  of  ink 
t  Seven  different  color  progressions 
t  Waste  factors  from  1.76  to  5.5 
t  Ages  of  presses  varied  from  6  months 
to  13  years 

t  Eight  brands  of  plates 
The  only  common  factors  were: 
t  One  set  of  separations 
t  One  press — Metro 
t  Plus  a  commitment  to  produce  quality 
(Continued  on  page  41) 
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(Continued  from  page  40) 

Now  what  does  this  prove — only  one 
thing.  There  are  many,  many  ways  to 
achieve  good  quality  if  your  input  factors 
are  right.  Good  separations — a  fine  print¬ 
ing  press  (Goss)-^d  a  commitment  to 
quality.  There  are  a  jillion  ways  to  print 
poor  quality  and  an  almost  certain 
guarantee  of  poor  quality  is  to  ignore 
standards  for  input  quality. 

As  you  look  around  at  the  displays  in 
this  room  you  can  readily  see  that  prefac¬ 
ing  national  ad  quality  is  within  the  reach 
of  every  Metro  user.  It  is  relatively  easy 
for  anyone  to  say ,  ves  we  can  do  that,  just 
turn  me  loose.  It  we  walk  away  from  this 
test  with  that  attitude  without  accepting 
the  basics  of  input  control,  we  have  lost 
the  game  entirely  and  we,  as  an  industry, 
wiU  be  no  better  than  we  were  before. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  quality  capa¬ 
bility  is  there  and  we  have  proven  it  in  a 
dynamic  and  positive  way  but  we  must 
now  take  steps  to  incorporate  all  of  the 
basics  that  produced  these  outstanding 
test  results  into  standard  everyday  proce¬ 
dures.  We  can  not  leave  quality  to 
chance.  Quality  is  a  continuous  deman¬ 
ding  struggle  that  must  engage  an  entire 
organization  every  day  in  every  way. 

The  quality  effort  has  to  start  at  the  top. 
No  substandard  four  color  ad  or  editorial 
should  be  allowed  to  go  unnoticed  and 
uncommented  on.  If  the  colors  are  bland 
and  washed  out  and  have  the  look  of  blah 
about  it,  blah  will  continue  to  prevail  as 
your  standard  unless  dissatisfaction  is 
clearly  indicated  from  the  top.  The 
mechanics  for  producing  good  color  are 
here.  We  should  never  accept  a  poor  re¬ 
sult  without  inquiry.  We  should  not 
accept  easy  excuses. 

It  is  important  to  recognize  that  each  of 
the  United  Way  test  results  were  pro¬ 
duced  with  some  measure  of  extra  effort. 
That  is  good  but  we  must  not  leave  it  at 
that,  we  must  now  adjust  our  standard 
procedures  so  that  our  everyday  four  col¬ 
or  work  is  equally  as  good  as  our  test, 
every  day,  on  every  page.  These  adjust¬ 
ments  are  not  necessarily  craft  level 
adjustments  but  management  adjust¬ 
ments.  What  I  am  talking  about  are  things 
like  providing  good  lighting — work 
tables.  Progs  or  good  color  keys  to  match 
to  on  every  press — crew  training — 
separation  standards — color  O.K.  proce¬ 
dures — good  inks — improved  mainte¬ 
nance.  When  all  of  that  is  done  we  can 
then  look  to  our  craftsmen  to  give  us  that 
last  10%  that  moves  a  mediocre  result 
into  a  bam  burner. 

In  actual  fact,  our  greatest  asset  in 
achieving  quality  is  pride.  Nothing  puts  a 
smile  on  a  pressman’s  face  faster  than  a 
great  job  of  printing  and  nothing  is  more 
demoralizing  than  producing  garbage  and 
being  unable  to  fix  it. 

We  must  treat  all  color  work  the  same. 
Bragging  about  a  front  page  edit  while  a 
back  page  ad  dies  is  not  what  we  need 
now.  Consistency  is  the  key,  we  must 
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never  forget  that. 

Managements  must  work  toward  in¬ 
dustry  wide  acceptance  of  separation 
standards  for  all  newspapers.  The  United 
Way  standards  were  good  but  this  is  a 
starting  point  not  the  final  result.  Goss 
will  continue  to  provide  leadership  in  the 
search  for  standards  for  separations. 

Until  better  standards  are  developed 
we  should  use  these  United  Way  stan¬ 
dards.  No  paper  should  slide  back  into 
poor  or  no-standards  for  their  separa¬ 
tions. 

Where  do  we  go  from  here? 

First — there  are  still  a  lot  of  non¬ 
believers  amongst  us  who  are  not  con¬ 
vinced  that  controlled  separations  are  a 
key  ingredient  to  good  qu^ty.  To  further 
prove  this  point  we  will  run  one  more  test. 
We  at  Goss  with  the  help  of  the  Army 
Times  will  generate  a  set  of  separations  to 
the  United  Way  standards  and  supply  any 
newspaper  with  a  set  of  these  separations 
and  also  the  original  slide  so  that  each 
paper  can  make  their  own  separations. 
Then  the  two  sets  of  separations  can  run 
in  line  on  a  straight  run  and  allow  a  com¬ 
parison  of  results.  That  should  be  in¬ 
teresting. 

Second — certificates  of  excellence  will 
be  awarded  today  to  all  of  our  United 
Way  test  newspapers  by  Goss.  This  will 
serve  as  an  indication  to  any  advertiser 
that  these  papers  have  proven  quality 
capabilities.  Any  other  newspaper  can  re¬ 
peat  this  test  if  they  want  to  qualify  for 


this  certificate  if  they  want  it.  Obviously 
this  certificate  is  not  a  vital  necessity  and 
numy  will  have  no  interest  but  producing 
quality  work  following  our  guidelines  of 
through  the  mn  monitoring  and  sampling. 
It  is  a  good  training  experience  and  would 
be  especially  valuable  to  the  newcomer 
on  the  multi  color  scene. 

Third — the  successful  test  demonstra¬ 
tion  showcased  here  must  now  be  fully 
utilized  to  promote  our  established  quali¬ 
ty  capabilities.  All  of  these  displays  and 
speeches  are  great  but  their  impact  is 
largely  internal  up  until  now  and  telling 
each  other  how  good  we  are  is  satisfying 
but  largely  nonproductive  unless  the 
word  goes  out  into  the  marketplace. 

Let  me  explain  what  has  been  done  so 
far  and  what  we  are  planning  next. 

Each  paper  sent  in  4  complete  sets  of 
sample  pickups.  One  set  is  the  one  we 
have  displayed  here.  One  set  went  to  our 
co-host  the  Army  Times.  One  set  was 
given  to  Tom  Moore  and  the  last  set  went 
to  the  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau  to 
Val  Corradi  who  together  with  Tom 
Moore  wll  circulate  the  results  to  adver¬ 
tisers. 

This  test  was  initially  structured  at  a 
meeting  in  Detroit  that  was  attended  by 
advertising  executives  from  IS  agencies. 

They  were  totally  involved  in  the  test 
structure.  Tom  Moore  will  return  to  De¬ 
troit  and  display  our  results  to  an  even 
larger  group  of  advertising  agencies.  We 
have  a  very  convincing  display. 
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Olympia  &  York  wins  battle 
for  control  of  Abitibi-Price 


Olympia  &  York  Developments  Ltd.  of 
Toronto,  Canada,  purchased  16,772,000 
shares  of  Abitibi-Price  on  March  6,  under 
its  takeover  offer  that  was  executed  prior 
to  opening  of  the  stock  exchanges  in 
Toronto,  Montreal  and  Vancouver. 

Olympia’s  bid  of  $32  (Canadian)  for  the 
79%  of  shares  tendered  on  Friday, 
brought  the  total  cost  to  approximately 
$337  million  and  raised  its  interest  to  88% 
in  the  world’s  largest  newsprint  produc¬ 
er.  Outstanding  shares  of  Abitibi  before 
the  transaction  stood  at  18,668,000. 

Through  its  agent.  Bums  Fry  Ltd., 
Olympia  said  it  would  extend  the  $32  bid 
to  Friday,  March  13.  An  executive  of 
Bums  Fry  said  the  2  million  plus  shares 
not  tendered  represented  mostly  foreign 
holdings. 

Two  major  Canadian  firms.  Federal 
Commerce  &  Navigation  Ltd.  and  West 
Fraser  Timber  Co.,  both  tendered  Abiti¬ 
bi-Price  shares  of  21%  and  13%  respec¬ 
tively.  It  was  estimated  that  Federal’s 
holdings  that  cost  about  $107  million 
would  give  them  almost  $16  million  in 
profit  while  West  Fraser’s  profit  would 
reach  $26  million  on  a  purchase  price  of 
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about  $50  million  several  years  ago. 

Olympia  &  York  is  controlled  by  the 
family  of  Paul  Reichmann  and  his 
brothers  Albert  and  Ralph.  Between 
them,  they  control  about  $3  billion  of  real 
estate  assets  and  their  firm  is  considered 
North  America’s  largest  developer. 
Olympia  is  a  large  property  owner  in  New 
York  City  and  won  last  year  the  contract 
to  develop  $1  billion  of  commercial  space 
in  New  York’s  Battery  Park  City. 

After  the  March  6  stock  transactions, 
Olympia  asked  Abitibi’ s  directors  to  re¬ 
main  on  the  board  and  the  company  to 
“continue  as  it  is  presently  operating, 
under  existing  management.’’  Olympia 
also  asked  Kenneth  Thomson,  chairman 
of  Thomson  Newspapers,  and  John  Tory, 
deputy  chairman  of  Thomson  Newspap¬ 
ers,  to  stay  on  the  Abitibi-Price  board. 
Both  agreed  to  the  request. 

The  struggle  for  control  of  Abitibi- 
Price  started  last  January  28  when  Feder¬ 
al  Commerce,  a  shipping  firm  controlled 
by  the  Pathy  family  of  Montreal,  offered 
to  buy  about  12%  of  Abitibi  for  $27.50 
(Canadian)  a  share  for  up  to  2,250,000 
shares.  Federal  held  at  the  time  about  8% 
of  Abitibi  stock. 

Behind  this  offer  and  those  that  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Olympia  and  later  Thomson 
Newspapers  in  conjunction  with  the  Nu- 
West  Group,  was  the  view  held  by  some 
analysts  that  Abitibi’s  underutilized 
assets  made  it  a  prime  prospect  for 
takeover.  Also,  Abitibi  did  not  have  a 
single  controlling  shareholder  and  in  1980 
the  company  had  sales  of  $1.36  billion 
with  operating  earnings  of  $83.8  million. 
Economic  conditions  in  Canada  were 
also  said  to  be  favorable  for  acquisitions. 

Abitibi  produces  about  two  million 
tons  of  newsprint  annually  and  controls 
approximately  42,000  square  miles  of 
North  American  timberland.  The  com¬ 
pany  also  has  large  holdings  in  mining 
interests. 

About  7%  of  Abitibi’s  annual  news¬ 
print  production  is  taken  by  Thomson 
Newspapers  and  this  represents  nearly 
60%  of  Thomson’s  consumption.  When 
the  joint  bid  of  $31  a  share  for  45%  of 
Abitibi  stock  was  made  by  the  Thomson/ 
Nu-West  Group,  Tory  said  Abitibi  would 
help  Thomson  earnings.  He  also  said 
Thomson  was  interested  solely  in  obtain¬ 
ing  a  stake  in  newsprint  and  did  not  want 
to  control  Abitibi. 

In  the  short  bidding  contest  prior  to 
March  6,  Olympia  &  York  increased  its 
offer  of  $28  a  share  to  $32  after  the  $3 1  bid 
from  Thomson/Nu-West. 

The  Ontario  Securities  Commission 
(OSC)  ruled  the  joint  offer  from  Thom¬ 
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son/Nu-West  at  $31  a  share  constituted 
an  inside  bid.  The  OSC  said  two  Thomson 
newspaper  executives,  Kenneth  Thom¬ 
son  and  Tory,  were  Abitibi-Price  direc¬ 
tors.  The  OSC  delayed  the  joint  stock 
exchange  floor  offer  so  the  public  could 
be  fully  informed  about  the  develop¬ 
ments. 

Robert  Gimlin,  president  of  Abitibi- 
Price,  said  in  a  letter  to  employes  that 
Olympia  &  York  had  demonstrated  a  high 
degree  of  confidence  in  Abitibi  and  their 
people. 

B.C.Resources  bids 
for  MacMillan  Bloedel 

Calvert  Knudsen,  chairman  of  Mac¬ 
Millan  Bloedel  Ltd.,  said  last  week  the 
offer  of  $46  (Canadian)  a  share  by  B.C. 
Resources  Investment  Corp.,  for  6.2  mil¬ 
lion  shares  of  MacMillan  Bloedel  was 
“too  low.” 

On  March  11,  British  Columbia  Re¬ 
sources  which  holds  a  20%  interest  in 
MacMillan,  said  it  wanted  to  increase 
holdings  to  49%  through  the  $285  million 
bid. 

The  offer  will  be  made  through  the 
Toronto,  Montreal  and  Vancouver  stock 
exchanges  on  or  about  March  31. 

In  additional  comments,  Knudsen  said 
the  offering  price  did  not  reflect  the 
underlying  assets  of  the  company  nor  the 
bright  prospects  for  future  earnings  and 
cash  flow.  He  also  said  comparable  com¬ 
panies  in  the  U.S.  were  trading  at  an  aver¬ 
age  of  14  times  earnings  (1980),  which 
would  indicate  a  value  of  $70  a  share  for 
MacMillan  Bloedel. 

Knudsen  said  the  board  would  meet  on 
Monday,  March  23,  to  review  the  B.C. 
Resources  bid.  In  the  meantime,  he 
stated.  Wood  Gundy  Ltd.,  and  McLeod 
Young  Weir  Ltd.,  two  Toronto  securities 
firms,  had  been  asked  to  give  their  opin¬ 
ions  on  the  offering  price. 

B.C.  Resources  is  a  holding  company 
that  has  interests  in  forestry,  coal,  natural 
gas  transmission  and  oil  and  gas.  Most  of 
its  holdings  are  in  British  Columbia  with 
the  British  Columbia  government,  the 
largest  single  shareholder. 

A  market  analyst  in  Canada  with  an 
investment  firm  said  the  investment  com¬ 
pany  (B.C.  Resources)  was  formed  to 
generate  economic  activity  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  and  from  a  political  viewpoint,  the 
takeover  would  give  citizens  of  British 
Columbia  a  feeling  of  controlling  their 
destiny. 

Bruce  Howe,  president  of  B.C.  Re¬ 
sources,  said  recently  that  the  company 
plans  an  ambitious  capital  spending  prog¬ 
ram  for  coal,  oil  and  gas,  and  forestry. 
Howe  was  president  and  chief  operating 
officer  of  MacMillan  Bloedel  until  last 
October,  when  he  was  hired  by  B.C.  Re¬ 
sources. 
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13,000  expected 
to  attend  Rl 
June  meeting 

Game  Plan  ‘81 ,  the  53rd  Annual  ANPA 
Production  Management  Conference  for 
executives,  managers  and  employees 
working  in  and  with  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness,  will  be  presented  June  6- 10  in  Atlan¬ 
tic  City,  N.J. 

The  conference,  sponsored  jointly  this 
year  with  the  America  East  Newspaper 
Production  Conference,  is  expected  to  ^ 
the  largest  ever  newspaper-oriented  con¬ 
ference  and  equipment  exhibition.  More 
than  200,000  square  feet  of  exhibits  will 
showcase  State-of-the-Art  technology 
presented  by  nearly  200  leading  manufac¬ 
turers  and  suppliers  to  the  newspaper  and 
graphic  arts  flelds.  Admission  to  the  ex¬ 
hibition  is  free  and  will  be  open  to  the 
general  public. 

General  sessions,  held  Monday  and 
Tuesday  mornings  in  the  Resorts  Interna¬ 
tional  Hotel  complex,  will  help  execu¬ 
tives  from  throughout  the  world  to  keep 
on  top  of  changes  that  affect  the  newspap¬ 
er  business.  Workshop  sessions  deding 
with  lasers,  pagination,  emergency  plan¬ 
ning,  quality  improvement,  and  mail- 
rooms  and  distribution  will  follow  the 
general  sessions. 

A  special  Wednesday  session  dealing 
exclusively  with  telecommunications 
topics,  will  be  held  in  the  Convention 
Center.  It  will  feature  practical  demon¬ 
strations  of  advanced  equipment  and  sys¬ 
tems  being  used  by  large  and  small  news¬ 
papers. 

A  housing  commitment  of  6,000  rooms 
has  been  obtained  from  42  hotels  and 
motels,  including  seven  major  new 
hotels.  More  than  13,000  attendees  are 
expected. 

Harris  establishes 
newspaper  center 

Harris  Composition  Systems  Division 
(CSD)  has  formed  a  Newspaper  Business 
Center. 

Harold  R.  Evans  has  been  named 
director  of  the  Newspaper  Business  Cen¬ 
ter.  He  was  previously  director  of  the 
division’s  Customer  Services  Group 

The  center  will  focus  division  re¬ 
sources  on  the  continuing  expansion  of 
the  CSD’s  strong  position  in  this  market. 
The  new  group  will  be  responsible  for 
business  planning,  business  strategy  and 
product  development  of  pre-press  auto¬ 
mation  systems  for  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry. 

Thomas  E.  Brimer,  vicepresident  and 
general  manager  of  Composition  Systems 
Division  said  the  new  organization  will 
permit  concentrated  expansion  of  ex¬ 
isting  product  lines  - 
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Offset  conversion 
phase  completed 

Conversion  from  letterpress  to  offset 
printing  is  now  complete  at  the  Los 
Angeles  Times’  Orange  County  facility  in 
Costa  Mesa.  The  final  two  press  units 
undergoing  conversion  to  offset  with  the 
Smith  LOC  (letterpress  to  offset  conver¬ 
sion)  system  went  into  operation 
Wednesday,  February  18. 

There  are  four  presses  at  the  Costa 
Mesa  plant,  each  with  10  units.  Each 
press  has  the  capacity  to  print  70,000 
copies  of  an  80  page  paper  per  hour. 

Printing  capacity  is  still  being  ex¬ 


panded  at  the  Orange  County  plant.  Two 
press  units  are  currently  being  added  to 
each  of  the  four  press  lines  and  two  addi¬ 
tional  12-unit  offset  presses  are  being  in¬ 
stalled  at  Orange  County.  The  new  12- 
unit  presses  will  each  have  the  capacity  to 
print  65,000  copies  per  hour  of  a  %  page 
paper. 

The  conversion  to  offset  in  Orange 
County  is  part  of  a  five-year  expansion 
project  now  in  progress  at  the  Times. 

The  Times  project  also  includes  con¬ 
version  to  offset  using  the  Rycoline  sys¬ 
tem  at  the  downtown  facility.  Additional 
presses  will  be  installed  at  the  downtown 
plant. 
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Syndicates  By  Lenora  Williamson 

Young  cartoonist  launches  weekly  strip 
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"Shagg"  answers  the  reader  mail. 


A  new  comic  strip  featuring  reader  par¬ 
ticipation  is  a  cheerful  spoof  of  pet  doc- 
tor-type  columns  through  comments  of 
its  three  major  characters. 

The  weekly  feature  gets  its  name  “Ask 
Shagg”  from  the  leading  character, 
“Shagg  E.  Dawg,  Ph.D.,”  an  educated 
dog  with  a  wry  perspective  on  pet  prob¬ 
lems.  Shagg's  cohorts  are  “Rosko  the 
Cat”  and  “Mouth  the  Myna  Bird”,  an 
independent-minded  type. 

“Ask  Shagg”  is  the  creation  of  Peter 
Guren,  a  freelance  cartoonist  and  illustra¬ 
tor  who  lives  in  Huntsburg,  Ohio,  with  his 
wife  and  daughter  and  owns  a  horse,  one 
jx)ny,  five  cats,  two  dogs  and  assorted 
goldfish. 

While  these  “pets”  provide  an  ample 

food,  cooking,  wine 
and  cookware... 
a  growing  market, 
and  a  need  for 
information. 
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laboratory  for  the  new  strip,  Guren  uses 
the  format  of  an  introductory  lettered 
question  from  a  reader  and  cartoon 
answers  by  the  characters  while  politely 
sending  a  thank-you  note  and  a  Shagg  doll 
to  each  person  whose  question  is  used. 

The  feature  runs  weekly  in  the  Sunday 
“pet”  section  of  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  while  the  Detroit  Free  Press  runs 
it  each  Thursday  in  the  Leisure  section. 
The  Lake  County  (Ohio)  News  Herald 
uses  “Shagg”  on  the  comic  pages. 

Guren,  29,  is  a  graduate  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan  College  of 
Architecture  and  Design  who  began  his 
professional  career  with  the  American 
Greetings  Corporation  in  planning  and 
sketching  contemporary  cards. 

The  cartoonist’s  office  is  at  11530 
Madison  Road,  Huntsburg,  Ohio,  44046. 
*  * 

Donna  Martin  is  the  newly  named 
vicepresident/editorial  administration  of 
Universal  Press  Syndicate.  She  was 
vicepresident  of  Andrews  and  McMeel, 
book  publishers. 

Martin’s  new  management  role  in  the 
parent  company  includes  expanded 
duties  for  the  syndicate  operation  with 
syndicate  contracts  and  supervision  of 
the  editorial  department,  as  well  as  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  editorial  director  of  the 
book  company. 

The  new  syndicate  executive  joined 
Andrews  and  McMeel  in  1974  as  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  after  holding  positions  as  man¬ 
aging  editor  in  the  trade  department  of 
Appleton-Century-Croft,  New  York 
City,  and  an  editor  with  University  Press 
of  Kansas  and  several  other  publications. 
Her  husband,  Rex,  is  a  philosophy  pro¬ 
fessor  at  Kansas  University,  Lawrence. 


Globe  Syndicate  of  Strasburg,  Virgi¬ 
nia,  has  signed  an  agreement  with  the 
Rev.  Lester  Kinsolving  to  distribute  his 
weekly  column,  “Inside  Religion”,  re¬ 
viving  his  weekly  report  after  a  five-year 
hiatus.  The  announcement  was  made  by 
syndicate  editor  and  publisher  Monte 
Bouijaily,  Jr.,  who  has  assumed  full  con¬ 
trol  of  Globe  Syndicate  from  the  widow  of 
his  late  father,  M.F.  Bouijaily. 


Garry  Trudeau,  Pulitzer  Prize  cartoon¬ 
ist  for  his  strip  “Doonesbury”,  is  the  first 
artist  to  receive  a  special  commendation 
from  the  judges  of  the  American  Planning 
Association’s  journalism  awards. 
Trudeau’s  November  10-15  strips  on  how 
to  make  a  “killing”  in  inner-city  real 
estate,  “cut  to  the  quick  of  a  complicated 
issue”  according  to  the  judges. 

First  place  in  the  over  100,000  circula¬ 
tion  category  went  to  the  Fort  Lauder¬ 
dale  News  and  honorable  mention  to  the 
Miami  Herald.  Both  had  entered  series 
on  city  planning  issues. 

*  *  * 

Ellen  Flahive  has  been  promoted  to 
publicity  manager  for  United  Media  En¬ 
terprises.  She  will  continue  responsibili¬ 
ties  for  print  and  broadcast  publicity  for 
United  Feature  Syndicate  and  Newspap¬ 
er  Enterprise  Association  columnists  and 
cartoonists,  and  also  develop  publicity 
campaigns  for  the  other  affiliates. 

Flahive  joined  UME  as  publicity 
associate  last  March  and  previously  was 
broadcast  publicity  coordinator  at  Family 
Circle  magazine  and  before  that  assistant 
promotion  manager  at  the  Albany  (N.Y.) 
Times-Union  and  Knickerbocker  News. 
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This  is  how  Chicago  Tribune  political 
cartoonist  Dick  Locher  sees  himself. 

Locher,  also  seen  nationally  via  the 
Chicago  Tribune-New  York  News  Syndi¬ 
cate,  is  one  of  several  Chicagoans  to  be 
honored  at  the  Festival  of  Leadership 
Scholarship  Banquet  of  the  Society  of  the 
Little  Flower  May  16  at  the  Conrad  Hil¬ 
ton  Hotel.  The  event  helps  pay  for  the 
education  of  young  men  entering  the 
priesthood  in  the  Carmelite  Order. 

General  chairlady  of  the  banquet  is 
Evangeline  Gouletas,  executive 
vicepresident,  American  Invsco,  who  has 
also  been  in  the  news  of  late  as  New  York 
Governor  Hugh  Carey’s  date. 

Locher  early  in  his  career  was  an  assis¬ 
tant  to  cartoonist  Rick  Yager  in  writing 
and  drawing  “Buck  Rogers”  and  later 
landed  a  job  at  the  Chicago  Tribune 
assisting  Chet  Gould  on  the  “Dick  Tra¬ 
cy”  strip  four  years.  His  background  also 
ranges  through  industrial  and  business 
art,  including  McDonald’s  clown  and 
other  characters.  Locher  works  in  fine  art 
painting  and  bronze  sculpturing  and  cur¬ 
rently  is  writing  a  book  on  the  comic 
aspects  of  flying.  He  was  a  test  pilot  while 
in  the  U.S.  Air  Force. 
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"Winnie  Winkie” 
cartoonist  dies 

Max  Arnold  VanBibber,  68,  who  drew 
the  “Winnie  Winkle”  comic  strip  for  25 
years,  died  March  15  after  a  long  illness. 
He  had  retired  in  January. 

VanBibber  worked  for  30  years  as 
assistant  to  the  creator  of  the  comic  strip, 
the  late  Martin  M.  Branner,  and  drew  the 
strip  himself  after  Branner  suffered  a 
stroke.  The  cartoonist  had  lived  in  Old 
Say  brook.  Conn.,  with  his  family  for  the 
past  20  years. 


Back  in  1958,  John  Strohm  was  the  first 
U.S.  journalist  admitted  to  the  People’s 
Republic  of  China  and  he  wrote  a  prize¬ 
winning  series  for  Newspaper  Enterprise 
Association  on  his  trip.  Strohm  had  been 
in  China  in  1937  also,  and  now,  after  re¬ 
cently  traveling  in  the  country  he  has 
done  a  special  series  for  NEA. 

Strohm  is  editor  of  National  Wildlife 
and  International  Wildlife. 

In  the  new  five  part  series  for  NEA, 
Strohm  reports  the  Chinese  were  con¬ 
siderably  friendlier  than  during  his  pre¬ 
vious  trips.  “When  I  last  visited  China,  a 
soldier  stuck  a  rifle  in  my  stomach  and 
students  hung  crude  posters  on  my  car 
depicting  an  American  with  a  noose 
around  his  neck.” 

This  time,  Strohm  reports,  friendship 
was  indicated  as  families  invited  him  into 
their  homes  to  drink  toasts  to  Chinese- 
American  friendship,  by  the  man  who 
offered  Strohm  his  seat  on  the  Peking 
subway,  and  by  the  intense  interest  in 
visiting  Americans.  He  said  some 
Chinese  crowded  around  him  when  he 
opened  his  wallet  just  to  see  which  presi¬ 
dents  were  on  pieces  of  paper  money. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Richard  Reeves,  who  writes  a  column 
for  Universal  Press  Syndicate,  has  been 
nominated  for  a  National  News  and 
Documentary  Emmy  award  for  his 
“Lights,  Cameras  .  .  .  Politics”  televi¬ 
sion  special  last  July  on  ABC-TV.  This  is 
the  second  year  for  a  separate  National 
News  and  Documentary  Emmy  awards 
dinner — this  one  scheduled  for  mid-April 
in  New  York  City. 
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Councii  report 
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munication,  we  are  not  talking  only  about 
news  as  such.  We  are  not  talking  about 
entertainment  as  such.  We  are  talking 
also  of  how  communication  can  contri¬ 
bute  to  the  education  of  people .  .  . 

“We  believe  that  freedom  of  the  press 
in  the  United  States  exists  because  there 
are  many  newspapers,  many  television 
networks,  and  many  opinions  which  can 
express  themselves  and  can  be  heard. 
And  this  is  precisely  what  is  happening 
now  in  UNESCO  concerning  what  you 
call  the  new  information  order.  We  want 
to  create  a  situation  in  which  pluralism  of 
expression  will  exist  at  the  international 
level  between  countries,  and  this  is  why 
the  Third  World  countries  have  started 
several  years  ago  some  actions  to  have 
what  they  call  the  imbalance  flow  of  in¬ 
formation  between  the  industrialized 
countries  and  the  poor  countries  be  cor¬ 
rected.” 

Diene  declared  that  UNESCO  “has  no 
position  as  such  concerning  the  role  of 
governments  or  the  role  of  private  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  communications  field.”  He  | 
said  the  Director-General  of  UNESCO  is 
trying  to  have  the  debate  shifted  from  the 
ideological  plane  to  the  concrete  plane  of 
cooperation  between  industrialized  and 
poor  countries  because  the  basic  problem 
is  lack  of  resources  of  the  developing 
countries  to  have  their  own  infrastruc¬ 
tures  in  this  field  and  to  be  able  to  express 
their  own  views. 

Leonard  Marks,  speaking  of  the  on¬ 
going  communications  debates  through 
three  different  general  conference  of  UN¬ 
ESCO,  said  he  believes  some  Third 
World  countries  have  realized  that  the 
concepts  of  control  of  media  are  totally 
unacceptable  to  the  United  States,  to 
Western  Europe,  and  to  those  countries 
who  believe  in  freedom  of  the  press. 

“There  can  be  no  compromise  with  this 
principle,”  Marks  added.  “In  public 
appearances  I  have  said  the  time  has 
come  that  we  draw  the  line  and  say, 
‘Beyond  this  we  cannot  go.’ 

“And  that  line  means  that  there  will  be 
no  licensing  of  journalists,  whether  under 
the  guise  of  protecting  them  in  hazardous 
conditions.  There  will  be  no  censorship  of 
dispatches,  and  there  will  be  no  code  of 
conduct  to  which  a  journalist  would  sub¬ 
scribe,  having  been  dictated  by  a  govern¬ 
ment.” 

Ambassador  Albomoz  said  in  part  that 
what  the  developing  countries  would  like 
is  a  world  information  system  that  re¬ 
flects  their  effort  toward  progress  accur¬ 
ately.  “We  are  under  a  sort  of  blanket  of 
silence,  with  which  we  do  not  agree,  and 
where  only  the  picturesque  or  the  catas- 
tropic  aspects  of  events  are  publicized, 
and  most  of  the  other  things  remain 
ignored.” 


u 

nary  EUen 
Pinkham 
has  probably 
contributed  even 
more  to  domestic 
felicity  than 
Sara  Lee... 

99 

-Time  Magazine 


We  couldn't  have  it  put  it  more 
felicitously  ourselves.  Mary  Ellen 
Rnkham's  ingeniously  practical 
ideas  have  come  to  the  rescue  of 
millions  of  people  facing  a 
myriad  of  everyday  tasks.  As 
Time  explained:  "It  was  Rnkham 
who  disclosed  that  Saran  Wrap  is 
easier  to  control  if  it  is  put  in  the 
freezer... and  that  ^ ^ 
cottage  cheese 
iasts  ionger  if  the 
container  is  kept  NQuittm 
upside  down."  L 
Small  wonder,  ^============^ 

then,  that  Mary  Ellen  Rnkham  is 
a  best-selling  author  and  one  of 
today's  most  sought-after  televi¬ 
sion  personalities.  Special  Fea¬ 
tures'  increasingly  popular 
"Mary  Ellen's  Helpful  Hints"  is  a 
three-times-a-week  column 
sparkling  with  ideas,  sugges¬ 
tions  and  sage  advice-ail 
designed  to  contribute  to  the 
domestic  felicity  of  your  readers. 
'Ib  sample  Mary  Ellen's  columns, 
call  Special  Features:  Eastern/ 
Midwest  Sales  (212)  972-1070; 
Western  Sales  (213)  852-1579. 

NYT  Special  Features 

New  York  Times  Syndication  Sales  Corp. 

200  F^rk  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10166 
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Front  end  system 

(Continued  from  page  4) 


design  and  develop  a  system  within  the 
times  specified  in  a  contract,  Falk  said. 
We  still  have  to  finish  up  our  formats, 
training  and  a  massive  conversion  of  the 
data  base,  he  added. 

“Our  2130  system  served  us  well  but 
we  needed  more  VDTs  for  editorial  and 
we  wanted  to  get  our  classified  totally  on 
line  and  eliminate  scanners.  Also,  the 
system  was  up  99.8%  of  the  time,  but  that 
.02%  downtime  caused  us  many  prob¬ 
lems,  Falk  said. 

The  Tandem  system  is  fault-tolerant; 
all  data  base  functions  are  mirrored  as 
they  take  place.  All  paths  to  the  data  base 
also  are  duplicated. 

Another  requirement  set  down  by  the 
Mercury  News  was  that  the  system  allow 
addition  of  more  VDTs  and  other  func¬ 
tions  without  great  expense.  It  is  possible 
to  have  16  Tandems  sharing  the  proces¬ 
sing  load. 

The  Mercury  News  plans  to  add  at  least 
12  more  VDTs  to  the  system  this  year. 

Jack  Schneider,  manager  of  technical 
Services  at  the  newspapers,  is  confident 
about  maintenance  of  the  system. 
Schneider’s  in-house  crew  will  handle  all 
hardware  problems. 

“If  the  power  supply  fails  on  a  Tan¬ 
dem,  another  Tandem  will  shut  off  the 
failing  unit  and  take  over  its  functions. 
This  switch  is  entirely  transparent  to  the 
user.” 

Phillips  said  two  years  of  hard  work  by 
editorial,  classifled  and  production  peo¬ 
ple  have  gone  into  the  project. 

“We’ve  tried  to  fill  in  the  holes  and 
deficiencies  we  found  with  our  own  sys¬ 
tem  and  the  other  systems. 

“For  instance,  we  found  the  wire  ser¬ 
vices  often  misroute  stories.  We  now  will 
have  all  the  original  coding  displayed — 
including  category  and  select  code,  if 
there  is  one — on  incoming  wire  as  an  op¬ 
tion  for  certain  editors. 

“There  are  a  number  of  these  types  of 
changes.  Another  thing,”  Phillips  said, 
“is  the  flexibility  built  into  the  system. 

“For  instance,  in  our  editorial  opera¬ 
tion,  we  have  a  need  for  a  number  of 
headers.  Most  systems  have  only  one  or  a 
limited  variety.  With  System  55,  we  can 
design  a  header  and  put  it  into  use  in  a  few 
minutes  and  every  user  can  have  a  diffe¬ 
rent  one.” 

The  233  VDTs  at  the  Mercury  News 
will  be  assigned  in  this  fashion: 

112  Editorial 

88  Classified  and  Accounting 

12  Production 

7  North  County  Bureau,  Editorial, 
Classified 

14  Spares  and  Research  and  Develop¬ 
ment 
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It  is  possible  for  all  233  to  be  on  either 
the  editorial  or  classified  system,  depend¬ 
ing  how  the  security  system  is  set  up.  In 
effect,  there  is  one  data  base  and  one 
system. 

The  Mercury  News  now  has  1 14  VDTs 
in  use,  including  36  Delta  Data  terminals, 
purchased  in  1973-75.  The  other  VDTs 
are  ET/960s,  the  basic  reporter-ad  taker 
terminal  on  the  System  55. 

The  production  terminals  are  used  to 
keyboard  ad  guts  (and  some  complete  ads) 
and  some  editorial  copy,  including  Let¬ 
ters  to  the  Editor.  The  takes  with  ad  con¬ 
tents  are  passed  over  to  the  operators  of 
the  12  Ray  comps  where  markup  and  com¬ 
position  occurs.  The  composed  ad  then  is 
outputted  to  the  APS. 

Classified  is — and  will  continue  to  be — 
handled  by  the  SII  system,  but  on  Tan¬ 
dem.  Up  to  92  ten-column  Classified 
pages  are  produced  daily.  The  Mercury 
News  Classified  lineage  is  among  the  na¬ 
tion’s  leaders.  It  now  is  a  scanner-VDT 
operation  that  will  be  converted  to  an 
all-VDT  operation. 

Billing  data  will  be  spun  off  to  an  H-P 
3000  system.  The  SII  system,  however, 
will  output  a  number  of  reports  through 
the  Report  Generator  and  the  List  Gener¬ 
ator.  All  reports  can  be  designed  in 
house. 

Some  Questions  and  Answers: 

How  many  Tandems  will  be  on  line? 

Six,  with  a  seventh  tied  into  the  system 
but  used  by  the  Mercury  News  for  re¬ 
search,  development  and  tests. 

How  much  memory  in  each  Tandem? 

1.9  million  bytes.  This  is  one  key  to 
system  speed.  A  number  of  fonts,  formats 
(called  STYL),  text,  classified  tables  and 
a  number  of  other  things  are  in  memory. 
Primary  source  of  hyphenation,  X- 
number  of  words  in  the  dictionary,  are  in 
memory. 

How  much  disk  storage  is  involved? 

There  will  be  three  300-MB  drives  with 
each  disk  mirrored.  Two  are  devoted  to 
text  and  the  t!iird  is  used  for  both  text  and 
programs. 

How  many  processes  call  Tandem  hand¬ 
le  at  once? 

One-hundred  processes  by  each  Tan¬ 
dem.  The  system  can,  and  has  been,  fine- 
tuned  to  handle  the  Mercury  News  load. 

What  is  the  difference  between  the 
Washington  Post  Tandem  system  and  the 
Mercury  News  Tandem  system? 

The  software.  Also,  the  Mercury  News 
Tandem  has  not  been  modified.  It  is 
licensed  for  all  Tandem  software. 

In  what  language  is  the  software 
written? 

Tal. 

How  are  request  functions  spread 
among  the  Tandems? 

The  software  can  do  this  on  priority 
and  on  processor  activity.  A  bus  (which  is 
check-pointed  or  non-stopped)  distri¬ 
butes  the  requests. 


Allbritton  stock 
purchase  halted 
by  Federal  judge 

A  Federal  judge  (March  17)  issued  a 
preliminary  injunction  barring  publisher 
Joseph  Allbritton’ s  offer  to  buy  600,000 
shares  in  Riggs  National  Bank. 

U.S.  District  Court  Judge  Norma 
Holloway  Johnson  said  the  bank  had 
shown  it  was  possible  that  Allbritton’s 
offer  of  $67.50  a  share  “contains  untrue 
statements  of  material  facts  and  omits 
facts  necessary  in  order  to  make  the  state¬ 
ments  not  misleading ...  in  violation  of ' 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Act.” 

The  judge  said  Riggs  demonstrated  the 
possibility  that  Allbritton  had  also  failed 
to  adequately  disclose  his  financial  sta¬ 
tus,  and  his  plans  for  the  repayment  of  the 
principal  and  interest  of  the  loan-  he 
obtained  for  the  purchase  of  the  shares. 

Allbritton  offered  on  February  9  to  buy 
at  least  600,000  shares  of  Riggs  stock  at 
$67.50  per  share.  The  stock  had  sold  for 
$50  per  share  the  previous  week.  He  plan¬ 
ned  to  borrow  $70  million  to  finance  the 
purchase. 

The  purchase  of  those  shares  would 
have  given  Allbritton  control  of  the  bank. 

Earnings  disclosed 

On  February  26,  Judge  Johnson 
granted  Riggs’s  request  for  a  temporary 
restraining  order  preventing  Allbritton 
from  acquiring  any  of  the  shares  that  had 
been  offered  and  extending  the  period  of 
time  during  which  shareholders  could 
withdraw  offers  to  sell  stock  to  the  former 
Washington  Star  owner. 

The  preliminary  injunction  issued  on 
March  17  continues  those  provisions  until 
the  issue  can  go  to  trial  or  be  otherwise 
resolved. 

During  the  hearings  on  Riggs’  attempts 
to  block  Allbritton,  documents  were  pro¬ 
duced  that  put  Allbritton’s  net  worth  at 
approximately  $200  million. 

According  to  those  documents,  Allbrit¬ 
ton  Communications,  which  includes  the 
Paterson  (N.J.)  News,  the  Dispatch  of 
Union  City,  N.J.,  Westfield  (Mass.) 
News,  Amherst  (Mass.)  Record,  Erwin 
(Pa.)  Standard  Observer,  and  broadcast 
properties,  had  a  net  income  of  $2.95  mil¬ 
lion  (nine  months  annualized)  for  1980. 

Net  income  figures  for  other  Allbritton 
companies  were:  Pierce  National  Life  In¬ 
surance  Co.,  $2  million  (nine  months 
annualized);  University  Bancshares, 
$1.56  million;  and  First  Allied  Bank, 
$293,000. 

The  same  documents  show  that  Allbrit¬ 
ton  personally  showed  income,  before 
taxes  and  expenses,  of  $1.9  million  in 
1979  and  $2.4  million  for  the  nine  months 
ended  September  30,  1980. 
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Classified  Advertising 


BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


AUTOMOTIVE 


YOUR  AUTO  AND  YOU:  Weekly  test  reports  on 
new  American,  foreign  cars  plus  weekly  column 
of  answers  to  readers'  car  problems.  Write  for 
samples,  rates.  Automotive  Features,  814  E 
Manor  Cr,  Milwaukee  Wl  53217. 


SMALL  BUSINESS  COLUMN— Popular  and 
practical  feature  for  your  local  business  com¬ 
munity.  Provides  expert  advice  for  the  self- 
employed.  Featured  in  Newsday,  Philadelphia 
Bulletin,  Houston  Chronicle  and  other  fine 
newspapers.  Free  samples.  M.  Stevens,  15 
Breckenridge  Rd,  Chappaqua  NY  10514. 

_ CARTOONS _ 

"ALL  THE  CARTOONS  YOU'LL  EVER  NEED" 
are  in  a  low  cost  package  of  36  hilarious  1  and  2 
column  camera-ready  ROP  cartoons  available 
quarterly  headed  by  leading  cartoonist.  Details 
from:  Cartoonmix,  Box  108,  Village  Station, 
New  York  NY  10014. 


ASK  FOR  A  FREE  copy  of  our  syndication  cata¬ 
log  of  available  columns,  features,  puzzles, 
games,  quizzes,  book  serials,  trivia,  how-to-do, 
automotive  features,  interviews.  Singer  Com¬ 
munications,  Inc,  3164  W.  Tyler,  Anaheim  CA 
92801. 


WRITER  OF  CHILDREN'S  book  reviews  seeks 
syndication  for  10-year  old  column.  Samples 
furnished.  Box  1709,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FOR  THE  ONE  publisher  in  10  really  serious 
about  promotion — The  Bottom  Line  tells  your 
local  merchant  why  he  should  use  more  news¬ 
paper  advertising.  Weekly  questions  and 
answers  by  publisher-professor  use  fact,  logic 
and  humor.  S.  Gale  Denley,  The  Journal,  Box 
278,  Bruce  MS  38915. 


TWICE  the  service!  R-Gabs  &  Dickson  unite. 
100  features.  Dickson-Bennett  International, 
17700  Western  69e,  Gardena  CA  90248. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

START  YOUR  OWN  WEEKLY—  Extensive  how- 


"MORE  FOR  YOUR  MONEY  "—Weekly  column 
of  money-saving  news.  Proven  results.  Camera- 
ready.  Samples,  Mike  LeFan,  1802  S.  13th, 
Temple  TX  76501. 

MOVIE  REVIEWS 


MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illustrated).  Great  for 
Weekend  section  or  entertainment  pages. 
Issued  «',^!kly.  Camera-ready.  Our  7th  year. 
Cineman  Syndicate,  7  Charles  Court,  Middle- 
town  NY  10^0.  (914)  692-4572. 

_ REAL  ESTATE _ 

HOUSE  CALLS — National  award  says  "enter¬ 
taining  format,  concise,  solid  writing  skills  and 
a  wealth  of  real  estate  knowledK.'^  6th  year. 
Dailies  in  Miami,  Rochester,  Philadelphia,  San 
Antonio,  Syracuse  etc.  Edith  Lank,  240  Hem¬ 
way,  Rochester  NY  14620  (716)  271-6230. 

RARE  EARTH:  Nationally  self-syndicated 
weekly  column  featuring  the  most  exotic  prop¬ 
erties  for  sale  from  around  the  world;  islands, 
retreats,  volcanoes,  castles.  333  words,  fea¬ 
tured  in  TIME  magazine  and  MERV  GRIFFIN 
TV.  Unique,  informative,  ending.  Proven  re¬ 
sults.  Competitive  rates.  Write  for  free  sam¬ 
ples:  RARE  EARTH  Enterprises,  Box  946, 
Sausalito  CA  94966. 

SELF  AWARENESS 

"THE  KNOWING  YOU"  available  1-3-5  times 
weekly.  Answers  reader  questions;  provides 
methods  for  successful,  satisfying  life  manage¬ 
ment,  self  awareness  expansion.  Samples, 
rates  write  Rolf,  Box  1547,  Kihei,  Maui  HI 
96753. 


FOR  THE  WEEKLY  EDITOR  who  doesn't  mind 
spending  $25  to  entertain  his/her  readers:  Fil¬ 
ler  News  Smice,  RD  3,  Gansevoort  NY  1 283 1 . 

VOICE  FROM  THE  WOODS:  In  fourth  year  of 
500-word  essays  with  "Small  Is  Beautiful" 
slant.  Samples.  Walter  Gormly,  Mt.  Vernon  lA 
52314. _ 

Feature  Your  Feature  in 
FEATURES  AVAIUBLE 
And  Watch  Your  Syndicate  Sales 
Soar! 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 

HEMPSTEAD  &  CO. 


SOUTHWEST  FLORIDA 
Weekly  publication.  Net  $60,000.  Price 
$185,000.  For  more  information  contact  Sher¬ 
wood,  1950  (kHirtney  Dr,  Ft  Meyers  FL  33901; 
(313)  936-6166, 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE  TAX  partnership, 
loan  depreciation  and  insurance  purposes. 
Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion  R.  Kr^biel, 
Box  88,  Norton  KS  67654  or  Robert  N  Bolitho, 
Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission  KS  66207. 

ALL-PURPOSE  NEWSPAPER  AND  PRINTING 
PLANT  APPRAISALS.  40  years  graphic  arts 
experience.  Edwin  0.  Myer,  Broker,  One  North 
5th  St,  Richmond  VA  23219,  (804)  643- 
7816. 

SHOULDN'T  YOU  KNOW  the  value  of  your 
newspaper  property?  40  years  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience.  Call  or  write  us.  No  obligation.  White 
Newspaper  Service,  Box  783,  McMinnville  TN . 
(615)  473-2104. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


Brokers  You  Can  Trust 
Nationwide  S«vice 

WAYNE  CHANCEY 
CONSULTANTS/INVESTORS 

PO  Box  86.  Headland  AL  36345 
Wayne  Chancey  (205)  693-2619 

Jim  Hall  (205)  566-7198 

IF  YOU  WANT  TO  SELL  YOUR  NEWSPAPER 
IN  1982  CONTACT  US  NOW! 

We  have  potential  buyers  for  solid  publications 
in  Illinois,  Iowa,  Wisconsin  and  Indiana.  Call  or 
write: 

Roy  Holding  &  Associates,  PO  Box  212,  Galva 
IL  61434,  phone  (309)  932-2270. 

JAMES  J.  BRODELL 
Rocky  Mountain  newspapers 
Box  1841,  Grand  Junction  CO  81502 
Buyer  inquiries  invited  (303)  242-5035. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


ESTABLISHED,  competitive  New  England 
coastal  weekly  mossing  $70,(XX)  availaue  for 
early  sale.  ExceTlent  potential.  First  reasonable 
offer  buys.  $1 0,0(X)  cash  plus  generous  terms. 
Complete  composition  equipm^  included.  JV 
Robaton,  222  North  St,  Boston  MA  02113. 

FLORIDA  SUBURBANS  nossing  $800M. 
break-even,  for  sale  at  $500,000.  (>)mpug- 
raphic.  Box  1964,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

FOR  SALE:  Weekly  shopper,  20,(X)0  circula¬ 
tion,  county  seat,  in  very  fad  growing  area  in 
central  Florida.  Good  terms.  Box  1985,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

'  FLORIDA  PUBLISHING  COMPANY  with 
I  28,000  circulation  weekly,  7000  paid  circula¬ 
tion  specialty  tabloid  and  typographies  busi- 
I  ness.  $500,0(X)  poss.  Profitable  with  peat 
growth  potential.  Box  1888,  Editor  &  Fhjb- 


JIMMY  CROWE  I 

CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
Specializing  in  the  best  Southern  markets.  114  ' 
Wickersham  Dr,  Savannah  GA  31411,  (912)  I 
352-8931,  day  or  night.  | 

KREHBIEL-BOLITHO,  INC. 

Over  5(X)  sales  in  our  31  years. 

(We  handle  different  properties  — 
offices  350  miles  apart.) 

MARION  R.  KREHBIEL,  "Norton  office," 

PO  Box  88,  Norton  KS  67654. 

Office  (913)  877-3407 
ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO,  "Kansas  City  Office," 
PO  Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission  KS 
66207,  Office  (913)  381-8280 

MEL  HOOELL,  Newspaper  Br^ 

PO  Box  2277,  Montclair,  CA  91763 
(714)  626-6440 

NEWSPAPER  OWNERS-SEEKERS.  We  will  be 
glad  to  go  over  your  plans  with  you.  No  obliga¬ 
tions.  NEWSPAPER  SERVICE  CO.,  INC.,  TO 
Drawer  12428,  Panama  City  FL  32401. 

SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"The  broker  with  instant  buyers" 

SALES,  SERVICE,  MANAGEMENT 
Rte  1,  Box  146,  Theodore  AL  36582 
(205)  973-1653 

WHITE  NEWSPAPER  SERVICE 
Appraisals,  Mergers,  Sales. 

No  charge  for  consultation. 

Box  783,  McMinnville  TN  37110 
(615)  473-2104  or  473-3715. 

50  YEARS  OF  MEDIA  EXPERIENCE 
We  specialize  in  radio,  TV,  weekly,  daily  and 
community  newspapers.  Professional,  con¬ 
fidential. 

Business  Broker  Associates 
(615)  756-7635 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


ANGLO-JEWISH  WEEKLY.  Ill  health  forces 
sale.  Eleven  years  old  with  good  circulation  and 
advertising  income.  Located  in  heart  of  Jewish 
communi^.  Box  1997,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


2  TENNESSEE  SHOPPERS— Circulation 
22,000  and  7500  per  market.  $675,000. 
SPECIALTY  NEWSLETTER  AND  GUIDE,  New 
Jersey.  Owner  will  consider  terms. 

SPECIAL  INTEREST  MAGAZINE.  New  York. 
$150,000. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  TABLOID  MAGAZINE, 
growth  potential.  $230,(X)0. 

MARYLAND  area,  3  tabloid  paper,  very  suc¬ 
cessful,  $320.(X)0.  Terms.  2^  down  pay¬ 
ment.  10  years,  9%  interest. 

MINNESOTA  WEEKLY,  60,000  circulation. 

$110,000. 

FOUR  WEEKLY  MAGAZINES— Philadelphia, 
Tampa,  Orlando,  Ft.  Lauderdale,  will  sell  as  a 
pacloge,  or  would  seek  an  investor.  5  years  in 
business.  $250,000. 

TENNESSEE  WEEKLY— 5000  circulation. 
29%  down  payment,  owner  will  finance. 
$111,000. 

2  COLORADO  WEEKLIES— Mortgage  at 
$60,000  can  be  assumed  at  8%  interest. 
$65,000  and  $120,000. 

SMALL  ALABAMA  WEEKLY— 730  mailed, 
730  placements.  Good  opportunity  for  young 
investor.  $20,(XX). 

ALABAMA  WEEKLY— Located  in  heavy  indust¬ 
rial  area,  1600  circulation.  $50,(XX). 
PUBLISHING  COMPANY— Excellent  growth 
potential.  Zone  4.  Owner  must  sell. 
MAGAZINE— Located  in  New  England  states. 
Opportunity  for  substantial  growth.  Wants  to 
sell  quick. 

BI-MONTHLY  MAGAZINE,  Sunbelt.  Good 
potential  for  aggressive  person.  $15,(X)0. 

Business  Broker 
Associates 
(615)  756-7635 

WELL  ESTABLISHED  Pacific  Northwest  week- 
ly  in  competitive  growth  area.  $175,000  boss. 
Excellent  facility  and  equipment.  Press 
farmed.  No  real  estate.  Has  substantial  loss 
carry  forward.  Needs  to  be  cashed  out.  Small 
down  and  contract  not  possible.  Box  1962, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ZONE  5  weekly  grossing  $6  million.  Excellent 
financial  record.  Omtact  1574,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ZONE  3  county  seat 


BROKERS  and  CONSULTANTS 
for  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
WEEKLY  AND  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO..  INC. 

National  Press  Building 
Washington  [)C  20045 
(202)  NAtional  8-1133 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts  profes- 
sional,  confidential  negotiations  for  sale  and 
purchase  of  highest  quality  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers  in  the  country.  Before  you  consider 
sale  or  purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(B13)  733-8053  d^ime;  (813)  446-0871 
nights:  or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach  FL 
33515.  No  obligation,  of  course. 


SUNBELT  OPPORTUNITY— Fast  growing  TV 
shopper  in  beautiful  Zone  8  area.  Estimated 
yearly  sales:  Gross  $45,000  with  excellent 
potential,  to  increase  with  proper  direction. 
$25,000  with  excellent  terms  or  $20,0(X} 
cash.  Write  Box  1944,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SIERRA  FOOTHILLS  WEEKLY.  1200  paid  cir- 
culatkm.  Gross/price  $65M.  Terms.  Box  2009, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

TWO  KANSAS  COUNTY  SEAT  exclusive  v^ 
lies.  Each  will  gro^  $100,(X)0  this  year.  New 
buildings.  Irrigation  farming  responsible  for 
very  good  economy.  Write  Box  1967,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


IF  YOU  ARE  without  competition  in  your  home 
base,  do  not  have  a  central  printing  plant,  and 
have  at  least  4500  paid  circulation,  our  widely- 
respected  group  of  community  newspapers 
would  like  to  discuss  purchasing  your  non-daily 
publication.  Flexible  arrangements  to  meet 
your  needs,  including  your  remaining  with  the 
newspaper.  No  paper  too  large  for  us  to  consid¬ 
er.  Please  send  information  to  Box  31752,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher.  All  replies  kept  strictly  con¬ 
fidential. 

TWO  NEWSPAPER  PERSONS  with  50  plus 
years  ad-edit  experience  seek  weekly.  Both 
long  on  experience,  short  on  cash.  Box  2059, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 

LINE  ADS  POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week  — $3.50  per  line.  1  week  — $2.50  per  line. 

2  weeke— M.20  per  iine,  per  issue  2  weeks — $2.20  per  iine,  per  issue. 

3  weeks— $3.00  per  iine,  per  issue.  3  weeks — $2.00  per  iine.  per  issue. 

4  weeks— $2.80  per  line,  per  issue.  4  weeks— $1.80  per  iine,  per  issue. 

Add  $3.50  per  insertion  for  box  service.  Add  $2.50  per  insertion  for  box  service, 
count  as  an  additionai  line  in  copy.  count  as  an  additionai  iine  in  copy. 

Count  approximately  45  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations). 

Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted, 

Features  Available  and  Announcement  ads. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or  other  decorations,  changes 
your  classified  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display-classified  is  $70  per 
column  inch  camera  ready,  $75  pub  set. 

Contract  rates  available  on  request. 

DEADLINEiEvery  Tuesday,  2  pm  New  York  Time, 
for  Saturday's  Issue. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received. 


Editor  ft  PublislMr 

575  Lexington  Av,  NY,  NY  10022.  (212)  752-7050. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Company- 


Classification. 


Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  responses  daily. 

Run  ad - Weeks _ Till  Forbidden 

Please  Indicate  exact  classification  In  which  ad  Is  to  appear. 
Mall  to:  Editor  &  Publisher,  575  Lexington  Av,  New  York,  NY  10022. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 


GROWING  TOURIST,  advertising,  mail-order 
magazine.  10  years  old.  Unlimited  potential. 
PO  Sox  1830,  Key  Largo  FL  33037. 

SKIIERS  GUIDE  FOR  SALE.  Well  established. 
Excellent  potential.  PO  Box  362,  Barrington  IL 
60010. 

INDUSTRY 

SERVICES 


aRCULATION  SERVICES 


COIN  RACK  SERVICE.  Repair  and  painting- 
coin  mechanisms  exchange  service.  We  buy 
and  sell  used  racks  and  mechanisms  anywhere 
in  the  USA.  Call  Bob  Hamlin  (313)  775-1550. 


RECRUITING  SPECIALIST— Routes  down, 
losing  valuable  customers,  circulation  figures 
declines,  advertising  sales  suffering?  (ImIu- 
tion). 

We  will  fill  all  down  routes  and  supply  you  with  a 
backlog  of  quality  carrier  applicants.  Also  we 
will  provide  a  complete  sales  development  and 
training  program  for  your  circulation  depart- 
mentano  carriersalespeople.  This  will  increase 
circulation,  prevent  collection  problems  and 
increase  your  advertising  capacity. 

“Service  Sells",  Satisfaction  Guaranteed:  TC 
Recruiting  Service,  5770  Wildwood  Dr,  Fair- 
view  PA  16415;  (814)  838-3220. 

TARGET  your  market.  Phone<rew<onsulting. 
Guaranteed  results.  Experienced  staff.  For  in¬ 
formation  (215)  586-3954. 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


NEWSPAPER  DESIGN 


FOR  RE-DESIGN,  new  logos,  special  sections, 
new  formats,  layout,  type  specification,  cir¬ 
culation  enhancement,  design  critiques,  and 
staff  training,  call  or  write:  AMERGRAPHICS  & 
URBAN,  INC,  PO  Box  571052,  Miami  FL 
33157,  (305)  248-5434.  The  creative  con¬ 
sulting  and  editorial  design  experts  specializ¬ 
ing  in  precise  visual  communications  for  the 
newspaper  industry.  Ask  for  Alan  Urban,  Presi¬ 
dent  and  Creative  Director. 

EQUIPMENT 
&  SUPPLIES 


BUSINESS  SYSTEMS 


DELTA  TO  Y  Power  Conterter  Dry  Type  Model 
213-162.  15KVA  3  phase  240,  60  Hz.  New 
$800.  Make  an  offer.  (512)  442-7838. 

XEROX  TELECOPIER  4001.  Original  cost 
$1732.50.  Used  6  months  and  no  longer 
needed.  $750.  Call  (512)  442-7838. 

CAMERA  ft  DARKROOM 

FOR  SALE:  NuArc  SST  1418  camera,  6  years 
old,  excellent  condition.  14"  x  18".  Film  sur¬ 
face  reduces  down  to  20%  or  enlarges  to 
300%.  $1500  EOB.  Luverne  MN  56156. 

KAMERAK  SQUEEZE  LENSES 
Variable  lenses  0  to  8%.  Fixed  lenses  up  to 
12%.  Compare  our  quality  and  service. 
KAMERAK  (213)  437-2779 

Box  2798  Long  Beach,  ()A  90801 


COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 


ENGINEERING  ft  accounts  receivable  software  de- 

IMCTAl  I  ATIOAIC  signed  by  a  publisher  to  handle  bookkeeping  in 

moiMUJiiiwno  gf  "column  inches" .  Provides  many  sales 

Dorcc  IMCTAI I  ATinuc  analysis  reports,  aging  analysis,  will  print  daily 

INSTALLATIONS,  rigging,  engineering  c3sh  3np  33(33  Journals  and  monthly  state- 

n^ifications,  rebuiWing  and  rem^l.  Single  ments,  will  calculate  "service  charges”,  re- 

width  to  4  plate  wide.  Bramble  F^f^ional  quires  Radio  Shack  Model  II  64K  micro- 

2285,  McAllen  computer.  For  sample  reports,  phone  or  write: 

TX  78501.  (512)  682-7011.  Steve  Kuckuk,  PO  Box  469,  Shawano  wi 

INK  RECOVERY  54166.  (715)  526-6188. 


ITS  A  CLASSIFIED  SECRET! 

We've  got  a  secret — and  it's  strictly  classified  information!  We’ll 
never  reveal  the  identity  of  an  E&P  Box  Holder.  However,  if  you 
want  to  answer  a  Box  Number  ad,  but  don’t  want  your  reply  to  go  to 
certain  newspapers  (or  companies),  put  your  mind  at  ease! 

Just  seal  your  reply  in  an  envelope  addressed  to  the  Box  Holder. 
Attach  a  note  telling  us  what  newspapers,  groups  or  companies 
you  don’t  want  the  reply  to  reach.  Then  put  the  reply  and  the  note  in 
an  envelope  addressed  to  E&P  Classifieds.  If  the  Box  Number 
you’re  answering  is  on  your  list,  we’ll  discard  your  reply. 
IMPORTANT ;We  can’t  return  your  reply  because  that  would  be  the 
same  as  telling.  So  don’t  send  indispensable  material.  Also  attach  a 
note  each  time  you  want  a  box  holder  checked. 

And  if  you  don’t  want  your  reply  to  be  sent  to  any  property  held  by  a 
group,  it's  best  to  list  the  properties. 


CIRCUUTION  SOFTWARE 
WE  WILL  ACCEPT  your  waste  offset  ink.  Our  Business/Circulatiorr  software  designed  for 
federal  EPA  ID  number  is  CTD000790949.  IBM  34  available  with/without  installation 
Call  for  details.  Ink  Recovery  Service  (203)  assistance.  Comprehensive  circulation  system 
443-5890.  maintains  total  homes  in  market  area.  Adapt- 

""  able  to  subscriber  only.  Provides  on-line  real 

MESSENGER  SERVICES  time  update  to  starts,  stops,  service  errors.  In- 
eludes  route  error  alarm  system  with  real  time 
MESSENGER  SERVICE— We  pick  up  and  mail  service  OTor  dispatching  Includes  PIA  prop¬ 
er  deliver  locally,  government  press  releases,  5'"*  vacation  ^justment.  Pro- 

Ctongressional  records,  federal  register  and  pressrun  and  delivery  rnan- 

other  public  information  from  government  ifests.  Bundle  top  wraps  include  start,  stop, 
agencies  on  a  monthly  basis.  Write  or  call  Heiss  and  service  error  m^ges.  (tamer  statements 

FYess  Service,  Inc,  2025  Eye  St,  NW,  Room  handle  bonding  and  estimating.  A  full  line  of 
502,  Washington  DC  20006,  Phone  (202)  “‘^er  business  systems  available.  Contact 

home  (301)  Q24-4B89  Creative  Data  Systems,  9809  Wedd  Dr,  Over- 

.  home  -  Ignjj  ^212.  (913)  381-1109. 

NEWSPAPER  DESIGN  circulation  systems  available  for  mail 
FOR  SUPERIOR  REDISIGN  tailored  to  your  andcarrierPIAusing IBM  5120.  Othersystems 
paper,  modern  graphic  ideas,  content  evalua-  include  retail  advertising  receivables,  accounts 
tion,  call  The  Stan  Felder  Group,  (215)  820-  payable,  general  ledger  and  payroll.  Contact 
7044.  Write  1117  N  26  St,  Allentown  PA  Zeltner  Associates,  PO  Box  511,  South  Bend 
18104.  IN  46614.  (219)  272-5839. 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


COMPUTERS 


SAVE  MONEY!! 

We  sell  IBM  computers.  All  systems  and 
periperals.  We  lease  IBM  computers.  Purchase 
lease  backs.  We  will  buy  your  IBM  equipmen- 
tUse  your  purchase  accruals. 

Save  money  on  your  IBM  maintenance.  Call 
Hugh  Wagner  for  more  information.  Dataserv 
Equipment,  Inc,  Suite  1 10, 1 148  4th  St,  San¬ 
ta  Monica  CA  90403.  Phone  (213)  395-7561 . 


MAILROOM 


CUTLER-HAMMER  conveyors  and  spare  parts. 
Also  new  Oabtree  conveyors  and  spare  parts. 
NORTHEAST  STORAGE  &  INDUSTRIES 
(213)  257-7557 


CUTLER  HAMMER  Mark  III.  Kirk  Rudy  labeler. 

Bunn  tyer.  Addressograph  system.  Extra 

Graphat^.  Flexowriter.  Curtis,  816  National 

Pre^  Building,  Washington  (X);  (202)  628- 


DOUBLE  BOOM  teles^ic  truck  loaders.  Ex¬ 
cellent  condition.  Available  immediately.  Box 
1791,  Editor  &  F^blisher. 


FOR  SALE — United  States  Steel  Model  Q  semi¬ 

automatic  round  steel  strapping  machine; 
19'6"  roller  top  conveyor  with  pacer  nrraunting, 

speed  up,  fixed  work  table  with  drop  work  sta¬ 
tions;  27’  loading  dock  belt  conveyor  reversing; 
15'  loading  do»  belt  conveyor  reversing;  4 
double  slide  faced  powered  deflectors;  single 

slide  faced  manual  deflectorv;  4-4’  gravity  rol¬ 

lers.  Call  Jim  Pack,  Mansfield,  (Shio  News 
Journal;  (419)  522-3311. 


GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire  and  Mag- 
nacraft  labeling  machines  with  single  and  mul¬ 
tiwide  label  heads  and  quarter  folders.  Call 
Scott  or  Ed  Helsley,(800)  527-1668. 


1  MULLER  stuffing  machine  model  227. 
J  S  Graphic  Equipment  (fo. 

(214)  387-3128. 


NP  624,  1977  Harris  inserter  with  collector 
ring.  Equipped  for  ARS  sy^em.  This  machine 
was  modified  in  1979  and  is  in  excellent  oper¬ 
ating  condition.  It  may  be  operated  with  one 
jacket  head  single  out,  or  two  jacket  heads 
double  out.  It  has  been  off-line  since  October 
1980  when  it  was  replaced  with  model  NP 
1372.  Priced  at  $110,0(X)  (as  is  on  our  floor) 
which  is  approximately  60%  of  replacement 
cost. 

(fontact  James  Brodigan,  The  Forum,  Fargo  ND 
(701)  235-7311. 


PROJECTOR— Veyor  truck  loader,  11’6"  re¬ 
tracted  length  and  will  extend  up  to  25’  in 
length.  G^  condition  "3  phase  motor” 

$iS5o. 

(fontact  James  Brodigan,  The  Forum,  Fargo  ND 
(701)235-7311. 


2  STA-H 1 257  Counter  Stackers.  Excellent  con¬ 
dition.  Available  immediately.  Box  1789,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


SHERIDAN  48P  INSERTER.  Excellent  condi¬ 
tion.  Available  March.  For  details  contact  Box 
1790,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SHERIDAN  24P  INSERTER.  Very  good  condi¬ 
tion.  West  Coast  location.  Available  im¬ 
mediately.  Reply  to  Box  1749,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CHALLENGE  3  knife  trimmer.  Two  available, 
teellent  condition.  Priced  $6000  each.  Call 
Sid  Simon;  (215)365-1155. 


NEWSPRINT 


NEWSPRINT  ROLLS 

DIRECT  MILL  SHIPMENTS  FROM  OUR 
AMERICAN  &  CANADIAN  MILLS. 

FIRST  QUALITY— STANDARD  30  LB.— MADE 
TO  YOUR  EXACT  SIZES-PRICE  AND  DELIV¬ 
ERY  DATES  ON  REQUEST. 

BROOKMAN  PAPER  CORP. 

300  E  54  ST,  NEW  YORK  NY  10022 

(212)  688-3020 


STANDARD  30  lb.  newsprint  made  to  your  spe¬ 
cification.  Shipments  direct  from  major  mills. 
Box  35468,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPRINT  ROLLS— We  Buy/Sell.  Kramer  & 
Cramer  Inc,  550  Frontage  Rd,  Northfield  IL 
60093.  (312)  446-7017. 


EQUIPMENT  ft  SUPPUES 

NEWSPRINT 

30  LB  NEWSPRINT  ROLLS  all  sizes 
BEHRENS  Pulp  &  Paper  Corp 

3305  W  Warner,  Santa  Ana  CA  92704 
(714)  556-7130 

PHOTOTYPESETTING 

CASH  FOR 

MARK  1,  IV,  V  PACESETTERS 
LINOTRON  202 
(614)  846—7025 

|||ygg||fl 

COMPLETE  TYPESETTING  DEPARTMENT 
Compugraphic  typesetter  2961TL,  7200 
headliner,  8  perforators,  Hendrix  5200  editing 
terminal,  70  film  strips,  spare  parts  kits.  Com¬ 
plete  price  $8900.  Can  be  seen  in  operation. 
Kims,  Avon  NJ  (201)  774-8000. 

SPECIAL 

Autologic  APS5-C 100  pica  like  new;  for  sale  or 
assume  lease;  call  for  details;  Ober/Graphics 
(617)682-1139. 

PRESS  PARTS 

BRONZE  TROLLEYS,  ink  floats,  and  more  for 
Goss  Headliner  series  press.  Highest  quality, 
fastest  delivery,  25V115%  less  than  OEM 
prices.  Call  or  write  for  our  catalogue.  URBAN 
PRINTING  PRESS  PARTS,  PO  Box  571052, 
Miami  FL  33157.  (305)  245-1351. 

PRESSES 

COLOR  KING 

2  unit  with  folder 
(415)  495-6010. 

21  Vt!”  CUTOFF  HOE  COLORMATIC,  3  units,  2 
half  decks,  available  now. 

22^4”  Goss  Headliner  unit,  1  color  hump. 

4  Wood  autopasters. 

3  single  wide  Goss  digital  reel,  tension  pasters. 

2  new  Goss  web  width  cut  down  kit. 

22lk”  cutoff  Hoe  color  convertible  4  units, 
available  now. 

Now  in  our  warehouse  cleaned  and  painted  or 
rebuilt. 

4  unit  Han-is  V22. 

5  unit  Harris  V22  RB7  folders. 

3-1  unit  Harris  V22,  and  folders. 

1  unit  Harris  V15A. 

4  unit  Mergenthaler. 

1  Gregg  imprinter. 

6  unitV15A. 

1  unit  Community  and  folder,  oil  bath. 

4  unit  Community  and  folder,  oil  bath. 
Suburban  add-on  units. 

BRAMBLE  PROFESSIONAL  PRESS  INC. 
Route  2,  Box  2285,  McAllen  TX  78501 
(512)682-7011 

1974  COLOR  KING  8  units,  1  KJ8  folder,  1 
KJ6  folder. 

Call  Sid  McDonald  at  (214)  934-4256. 

GOSS  URBANITE  PRESSES 
AND  COMPONENTS 

4  units  1  folder,  1972 

6  units  1  folder,  1972 

Roll  stands,  upper  balloon  former,  motor  drives 
and  miscellaneous  accessories.  We  will  sell 
complete  presses  or  components. 

IPEC,  INC. 

97  Marquardt  Drive 

Wheeling  IL  60090 

(312)  459-9700  Telex  20-6766 

GOSS  COMMUNITY  4  unit  oil  bath,  40  HP, 
SC-404,  approximately  1972,  available  now; 
as  is;  $145,000.  Extra  unit,  $24,000.  (312) 
9754400,  Fred  or  (ilenda. 
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EQUIPMENT  ft  SUPPLES 


PRESSES 


HARRIS  V-15A.  add-on  units,  1977. 

Cottrell  V-25,  W  and  W  folder. 

Goss  Community  add-on  units,  1969-76. 

Goss  Suburban  add-on  units. 

Goss  foldets:  Urbanite,  Suburban,  SU. 

IjOSS  Urbanite  Vli  folders. 

Goss  4,  6,  8-position  toll  stand. 

Gregg  flying  imprinter  Z2  45  VS”. 

Fincor  motor  and  controls. 

WANTED:  Newspaper  equipment  and  com¬ 
plete  plants. 


I  PEC,  INC 


97  Marquardt  Dr. 

Wheeling  IL  60090 

(312)  459-9700  Telex  204766 


HARRIS  845,  AVAILABLE  IN  JUNE 
5  units,  22  Vx  cutoff,  W  and  Vx  folds,  ribbon 
deck,  3  Butlers.  New  1975.  Nice  machine. 
Can  be  inspected  running.  Offered  exclusively 
By  ONE.  Atlanta  GA. 

Phone  (404)  321-3992  Telex  700563 


INLAND  OF  KANSAS  CITY 
3  unit  Vanguard  web  offset  press,  several 
available— excellent  press  to  start  with. 

5  unit  Econ-O-Web  web  offset  press  with 
and  Vx  page  2:1  folder. 

Baldwin  Count-O-Veyor  model  104 — priced  to 
sell. 

Goss  Ferag  counter  stacker,  model  H-500— 
Mfg.  1^3. 

Butler  reel  model  32-42-10.  3  available  for 
immediate  delivery. 

KJ8  and  KJ6  King  press  folders  with  upper 
formers. 

Offered  Exclusively 
by 

INLAND  NEWSPAER  MACHINERY  CORP. 
105th  Santa  Fe  Dr.  PO  Box  15999 
Lenexa  KS  66215 

(912)  492-9050  Telex  42362 


O.N.E.  OFFERS 
Goss  SC  Community,  5  units. 

Goss  Urbanite,  4  units. 

Harris  VISA,  6  units. 

Harris  V22,  5  units. 

Harris  V25,  5  units. 

Harris  845,  5  units. 

Hoe  Lithomatic,  5  units,  double  width 
offset  60,(X)0  sheeter. 

Gregg  2  web  sheeter. 

We  own  all  equipment  listed  above  and  offer  for 
resale.  Press«  are  offered  whole  or  as  compo¬ 
nents. 

ONE.  Atlanta,  GA 

Phone  (404)  321-3992  Telex  700563 


1st  OFFERING  GOSS  URBANITE  PRESSES 
U-626  7  unit,  2  folders.  Glass  Urbanite  with 
Tricolor  unit  and  upper  formers.  Excellent 
press  with  light  usuage.  Has  been  thoroughly 
reconditioned  and  available  for  immediate 

U-737^  unit,  1  folder,  Goss  Urbanite  with 
standard  roll  arms  or  Butler  reels.  Available 
for  immediate  delivery. 

Offered  exclusively 
by 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORP. 
105th  Santa  Fe  Dr.  PO  Box  15999 
Lenexa  KS  66215 

(912)  492-9050  Telex  42362 


POLYGRAPH  (Rqjml  Zenith)  4  unit  with  folder 
and  sheeter,  l/1kx24W  web  width.  (415) 
495-6010. 


SUBURBAN  UNITS.  Three  available.  No  side- 
lay.  Excellent  condition.  $10,000  each.  Call 
Sid  Simon;  (215)365-1155. 


TWO  (2)  V-15-A  add-on  units  with  roll  stands. 
Excellent  condition.  Oiling  system.  Can  be 
seen  running;  (817)  783-31807. 


WESTERN  GEAR  sheeter.  22Vxx36. 
Can  be  added  to  any  36”  web  offset  press. 
(415)  495-6010. 


WE  HAVE  IN  STORAGE:  Spare  parts  for  Hoe, 
Scott,  Goss  and  Wood  preses,  offset  or  letter 
press;  portable  ink  fountains;  2  Cline  reels  and 
pasters;  Goss  single  width  balloon;  104  A 
counter  stacker;  2  Butler  automatic  splicing 
units  model  3242-10.  We  have  or  can  get  what 
you  need  for  your  press  room  or  nriail  room.  We 
do  nrachinery  moving  and  erecting. 

NORTHEAST  STORAGE  AND  INDUSTRIES 
INC 

(213)  257-7557 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


STA-HI  251  Counter  Stacker. 

Immediate  Requirement. 
Box  2063,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EQUIPMENT  ft  SUPPUES 
WANTED  TO  BUY 


WILL  PAY  TOP  CASH  PRICES  tar  paper  cut¬ 
ters,  Phillijisfaurg  and  Pitney-Bowes  inserting 
machines;  Chewire  automatic  labelers,  die 
cutters,  sheeters,  Bunn  string  tyers,  envek^ 
convertir^  equipment,  vacuum  forming,  shrink 
pack,  skin  packaging  and  blister  forming  also 
printing  pressK  etc.,  plus  Vkkotype  and  gold 
stamping  equipment.  We  will  assume  all  pick 
up  and  transportation  charges  and  pay  in  cash 
or  certified  check  in  advance.  Phone  toll  free 
(800)  521-5586  or  in  Michigan  (313)  865- 
7777. 

M.  SELLARS  &  ASSOCIATES 
PO  Bon  1352 
Dearboni  Ml  48121 


CHESHIRE  and  Phillipsburg  any  condition. 
Call  collect  Herb  (201)  289-^00.  AMS,  1290 
Central  Av.  Hillside  NJ  07205. 


GOSS  COMMUNITY  OIL  BATH, 
with  SC  folder  unit  separate. 
Box  1983,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LATE  STYLE 

COTTREU  V22/25  AND  845 
BOX  273,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


MULLER  227  INSERTER. 
Must  be  seen  in  operation. 
Box  1686,  Editor  &  Ifoblisher. 


NEED  1500  SERIES  GOSS  SUBURBAN 
4  to  6  units 

BOX  200,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


NEED  9  or  18  Goss  Mark  II  units  with  Goss  3:2 
folder,  23  9/16  cutoff.  Box  1905,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


OFFSET  ROTARY  used  for  80  page  tabloid.  4x4 
color.  Minimum  cylinder  speed  50,(X)0  revolu¬ 
tions.  Automatic  roll  switch.  Box  1708,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


SHERIDAN  72P  INSERTER 
for  daily  newspaper  operation 
Box  34255,  Editor  &  ^Uisher 


HELP 

WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


JOURNALISM  FACULTY — Position  open  Au¬ 
gust  1981,  instructor/assistant  professor, 
news/editorial  sequence  with  competence  in 
history  of  communications.  Magazine  writing 
experience  favorably  regarded.  Salary  and  rank 
nq^iable  depending  on  qualification.  Mas¬ 
ter's  in  journalism  and  at  least  5  years  media 
experience.  Send  resume,  letter  of  application 
and  3  references  by  April  15  to  Charles  Pear¬ 
son,  Journalism  Ciepartment,  Wichita  State 
University,  Wichita  KS  67208.  Affirmative  Ac¬ 
tion/Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


POSITION  REOPENED  BY  ACCREDITED 
SCHOOL  OF  JOURNALISM  AND  BROADCAST¬ 
ING  seekiiw  assistant  professor.  Tenure-track 
position,  10  nranth  contract  renewable;  begins 
September  1, 1981.  Approximately  700  media 
students  and  total  campus  enrollment  of 
22,000.  Minimum  qualifications:  master’s  de¬ 
gree  and  3  to  5  years  professional  experience; 
some  teaching  experience  helpful.  Major  re¬ 
sponsibilities  teaching  print  and  bro^cast 
news  courses.  Salary  range  $1500  to  $2100 
monthly,  depending  upon  qualifications;  sum¬ 
mer  employment  not  guaranteed.  Earlier  appli¬ 
cants  will  be  considered  and  need  not  rearaly. 
New  deadline  for  applicants  is  April  15.  S^ 
resume  and  three  recent  references  to  Harry 
Heath,  Director,  School  of  Journalism  and 
Broadcasting,  Oklahoma  State  Universi^, 
Stillwater  OK  74078.  An  equal  opportunity 
employer. 


JOURNALISM  INSTRUCTOR 
Master’s  degree  in  journalism,  3  years  experi¬ 
ence  at  secondary  or  above  is  essential,  com¬ 
munity  college  experience  is  desirable.  Pre¬ 
vious  school  publicatior  experience  is  essen¬ 
tial,  occupational  experience  as  a  professional 
journalist  is  desirable.  Will  teach  p^ial  load  of 
journalism  classes,  publish  school  paper,  oper¬ 
ate  news  bureau.  Salary  $12,763  to  $19,910, 
9  month  contract,  based  on  education  and  ex¬ 
perience.  Write  letter  of  application  to;  Larry 
Humphrey,  Personnel  Manam,  YAVAPAI  COL¬ 
LEGE,  1100  East  Sheldon,  Prescott  AZ 
86301.  Closingdate  is  April  3, 1981.  An  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer. 
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HELP  WANTED 


ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR 
Journalism 

Responsibilities: 

Teach  Fundamentals  of  News  Gathering,  Writ¬ 
ing  and  Editing  beginning  the  Fall  quarter, 
1981.  May  alsonaveopportuni^  to  teach  other 
courses,  such  as  Journalism  History. 

Qualifications: 

Extensive  professional  experience  working  for 
newspapers,  magazines,  or  wire  services  re¬ 
quired.  Previous  teaching  experience  desir¬ 
able.  Minimum  of  Master's  depee  in  journal¬ 
ism  or  equivalent  required. 

Salary  Range:  Negotiable. 

Please  send  resumes  to: 

Dr.  E.  Wallace  Coyle 
403  Meseive  Hall 
Northeastern  University 
360  Huntington  Av 
Boston  M A  02115 

An  equal  opportunity/ 
affirmative  action  Title  IX  University 

ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR 
Journalism 

Teach  Beginning  and  Advanced  Advertising 
and  Public  Relations,  including  copy  writing 
and  media  courses  beginning  Fall  quarter, 
1981.  Should  be  prepared  to  teach  Introduc¬ 
tion  to  Journalism  and  other  basic  courses. 

Qualifications:  Extensive  professional  experi¬ 
ence  in  advertising  and/or  pubic  relations.  Pre¬ 
vious  news  media  and  teaching  experience  de¬ 
sirable.  Minimum  of  Master's  d^ree  in  journal¬ 
ism  or  equivalent  preferred. 

Salary  Range:  Negotiable. 

Please  send  resume  to: 

Dr.  E.  Wallace  Coyle 
403  Mesetve  Hall 
Northeastern  University 
360  Huntington  Av 
Boston  MA  02115 

An  equal  opportunity/ 
affirmative  action  Title  IX  University 


GRADUATE  ASSISTANTSHIPS  available  in 
journalism-photowaphy.  One-third  to  one-half 
time  position  for  MA  candidate  offers  $2550- 
$3825  for  9  months  (1980-81  scale).  Under¬ 
graduate  journalism  degree  or  professional  ex¬ 
perience  necessary.  Batons  Fall  term.  Write: 
Mass  Communication  Department.  Central 
Missouri  State  University,  Warrensburg  MO 
64093.  Equal  Opportunity  Affirmative  Action 
Employer. 

JOURNALISM  INSTRUCTOR 
1981-1982  Academic  Year 

Requirements. 

MA:  plus  three  to  five  years  working  journalism 
experience  preferred.  Must  be  qualified  to 
teach  basic  journalism  courses;  and  to  assume 
responsibility  for  advising  a  college  weekly  stu¬ 
dent  newspaper.  Qualifications  to  teach  En¬ 
glish  composition  couses  desirable. 

Contact: 

Director  of  Professional  Personnel 
COLLEGE  OF  DUPAGE 
600  Lambert  Rd 
Glen  Ellyn  I L  60137 

Or  call:  (312)  858-2800,  Extension  2460/1 

Deadline  (or  Applications:  April  15,  1981 
Affirmative  Action/Equal  Opportunity 
Employer  M/F 

JOURNALISM  AND  COMMUNICATIONS— 
One  full  academic  year  appointment  at  the  rank 
of  assistant  professor,  depending  upon  qual¬ 
ifications.  Master's  required.  At  least  five  years 
professional  experience  as  well  as  university 
teaching  experience  required.  Responsibilities 
include  teaching  news  writing,  copy  reading 
and  editing,  reporting  and/or  possibly  eventual¬ 
ly  assisting  with  one  or  more  courses  for  a  mas¬ 
ter's  program.  Duties  begin  approximately  Au¬ 
gust  20,  1981. 

Send  letter  of  application,  vita  and  placement 
file  to: 

Michael  B.  Oolmayer 
Vice  President  for  Administration 
Point  Park  College 
Wood  Street 
Pittsburgh  PA  15222 


EAP  CLASSIFIEDS 
COMMUNICATE  WITH 
THE  COMMUNICATORS! 


HELP  WANTED 


BROAfXlAST  JOURNALISM  tenure-track  posi¬ 
tion,  assistant  professor,  August,  1981 .  Teach 
print  and  broadcast  newswriting  and  reporting, 
television  production,  mass  communication 
law  and  r^ulation.  MA  with  media  experience 
and  significant  publications  required;  F^D  pre¬ 
ferred.  Salary  minimum,  $15,000,  nine 
months.  Send  application  and  vita  to  Dr  Voncile 
Smith,  Department  of  Communication,  Florida 
Atlantic  University,  Boca  Raton  FL  33431.  Ap¬ 
plication  deadline,  April  15, 1981.  Affirmative 
Action/Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 

BROADCAST  NEWS  POSITION— Virginia 
(tommonwealth  University  is  seeking  a  faculty 
person  to  teach  radio  and  television  news  in  the 
department  of  mass  communications  to  begin 
in  the  1981  Fall  semester.  Solid  professional 
experience,  especially  in  radio  news,  is  a  re- 

auirement.  Preference  will  be  given  to  candi- 
ate  with  a  PhD.  Previous  record  of  excellence 
in  teaching  at  the  college  or  university  level  is 
highly  desirable.  Salary  and  rank  are  open  and 
competitive.  Virginia  Commonwealth  Universi¬ 
ty  is  an  affirmative  action,  equal  opportunito 
employer.  Applicants  should  write  to  George  f 
Crutchfield,  Chairman,  Department  of  Com¬ 
munications,  VCU,  817  W  Franklin  St,  Rich¬ 
mond  VA  23284,  prior  to  April  1,  1981. 

FACULTY  POSITION  with  emphasis  in  news 
and  pr/advertising  in  well  established,  growing 
journalism  program.  Must  have  PhD  or  ABD, 
significant  job  experience  in  both  areas  and 
university  teaching  experience.  Applicants 
should  be  competent  in  mass  communications, 
press  law,  ethics  and/or  graphics.  Write,  in¬ 
cluding  vita  and  three  references  to  Dr  John  H 
Boyer,  Director,  Division  of  Journalism,  Brad¬ 
ley  UniversiW,  Peoria  IL  61625.  Deadline  is 
April  15,  1981.  Bradl^  is  an  Equal  Opportun¬ 
ity/Affirmative  Action  Employer. 

ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR 
Journalism 

Responsibilities: 

Teach  courses  in  Radio  and  Television  News 
beginning  Fall  quarter,  1981.  Should  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  teach  Introduction  to  Journalism  and 
other  basic  courses. 

Qualifications: 

Extensive  professional  news  experience,  with 
emphasis  on  television  and  radio,  required. 
Previous  teaching  experience  and  appropriate 
advanced  academic  credentials  desirable. 

Salary  Range:  Negotiable. 

Please  send  resume  to: 

Or.  E.  Wallace  Coyle 
403  Mesenre  Hall 
Northeastern  University 
360  Huntington  Av 
Boston  M A  02115 
Phone:  (617)  437-3980 

An  equal  opportunity/ 
affirmative  action  Title  IX  University 

ADVERTISING 

Middle  Tennessee  State  University 

Coordinator  for  Advertising/ 

Public  Relations  Sequence 
Coordinate  student  advising,  develop  curricu¬ 
la,  supervise  lab  facilities,  maintain  close  ties 
with  professional  community,  supervise  and 
establish  internships,  other  administrative 
duties.  Requires  strong  background  in  advertis¬ 
ing  principles,  research,  campaigns,  and/or 
creative  strategy,  design,  copywriting,  and 
leadership  ability.  PhD  in  advertising  with  sig¬ 
nificant  experience  preferred,  master's  re¬ 
quired.  Tenure  track  appointment  effective  Au¬ 
gust  1,  1981.  Salary  open. 

Middle  Tennessee  State  University  is  a  regional 
univeristy  with  an  enrollment  of  approximately 
11,200  students  and  420  full-time  faculty. 
The  department  of  mass  communications  en¬ 
rolls  about  1 100  majors  in  seven  sequences 
and  has  well-developed  ties  and  agencies, 
media  and  professional  organizations. 

Send  resume  and  three  letters  of  recommenda¬ 
tions  by  April  25,  1981,  to: 

Dr.  Alex  Nagy,  Search  Committe  Chairman 
PO  Box  302 

Middle  Tennessee  State  University 
Murfreesboro  TN  37132 

An  Equal  Opportunity/ 

_ Affirmative  Action  Employer _ 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

GENERAL  MANAGER  for  6000  Midwest  daily. 
Advertising  experience  essential.  Please  send 
resume  and  salary  history  to  Box  1950,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


ASSISTANT  TO  PUBLISHER.  San  Juan,  Puer¬ 
to  Rico  Publisher/owner  of  42,000  circulation 
English  language  weekly  business  tabloid  is 
looking  for  a  person  for  a  management  position. 
This  successful  newspaper  with  a  staff  of  over 
50  persons  is  5-years-old  and  still  growing  at 
over  50%  per  year.  Person  we  seek  must  have 
proven  management  ability,  with  at  least  10- 
years  experience  in  the  newspaper  business 
with  a  journalism,  business,  and  management 
background.  Spanish  not  necessary  but  would 
be  a  plus.  You  must  be  a  shirt  sleeve  executive 
who  likes  to  plan  ahead,  work  hard,  and  achieve 
goals.  Good  salary  and  benefits  with  opportun¬ 
ity  for  advancement. 

Send  letter  including  detailed  resume  and  sal¬ 
ary  history  to: 

Publisher 

Caribbean  Business 
Box  6253,  Loiza  St  Station 
San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico  00914 


ASSISTANT  ACCOUNTING  department  mana¬ 
ger  with  experience  in  all  phases  of  accounting. 
Metro  Zone  6  daily,  with  excellent  opportuni^. 
Include  salary  history  with  resume  to  Box 
2018,  Editor  &  Publisher.  An  equal  opportun¬ 
ity  employer  M/F. 

ASSISTANT  PUBLISHER 
Full  responsibility  for  men's  action  magazine. 
Located  in  Western  states.  Experience  as 
general  manager/publisher.  Send  detailed  re¬ 
sume  and  salary  history  to  PO  Box  9549,  San 
Diego  CA  92109. 

CONTROLLER 

Large  Florida  daily.  Excellent  opportunity  for 
individual  with  strong  newspaper  accounting 
background  in  computer-based  accounting  ap- 

filications,  internal  controls,  management  in- 
ormation  reporting  and  budgeting.  Broad 
financial  and  management  responsibility.  In¬ 
clude  salary  requirements  with  resume  to  Box 
1819,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CONTROLLER— Large  California  weekly  chain. 
Background  in  computer  accounting  applica¬ 
tion,  internal  controls,  management  informa¬ 
tion,  reporting  and  budgeting  essential.  In¬ 
clude  salary  history  and  requirements  to  Box 
1999,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

GENERAL  MANAGER 

Large  newspaper  chain  needs  general  manager 
for  multi-zone  shopper  operation.  Background 
in  marketing  essential,  preferably  with  a  shop- 

Eer.  Send  resume  and  salary  requirements  to 
ee  Williams,  Vice-President,  (tox  Enterprises 
Inc,  PO  Box  4689,  Atlanta  GA  30302.  All  re¬ 
plies  will  be  held  in  strictest  confidence. 

GENERAL  MANAGER  for  award-winning  small 
Midwest  AM  daily  with  TMC  and  central  print¬ 
ing  plant.  Prpgressive  experience  in  advertis¬ 
ing,  circulation,  and  markets  functions  re¬ 
quired.  Send  resume,  salary  histon  and  re¬ 
quirements  to  Box  1984,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

GENERAL  MANAGER— The  Daily  Californian, 
circulation  17,000,  is  looking  for  a  general 
manager  to  oversee  the  entire  business  opera¬ 
tion.  Major  responsibilities  include  coordina¬ 
tion  of  marketing  strategy,  supervision  of  finan¬ 
cial  and  accounting  operations  of  the  newspap¬ 
er  and  typesetting  shop.  Background  in 
accounting  and  marketing  required;  experi¬ 
ence  in  managing  people  an  added  plus.  Salaiy 
negotiable.  Interested  parties  should  submit 
their  resume  to; 

Ken  Weiss 

The  Daily  Californian 
2490  Channing  Way  300 
Berkeley  CA  94704 

PUBLISHER/GENERAL  MANAGER 
Fast  growing  Zone  5  company  noted  for  aggres¬ 
sive  and  innovative  management  and  exctolent 
operating  performance  has  need  for  a  success¬ 
ful  Publisher/General  Manager  with  present 

Krofit  and  loss  responsibility.  Individual  must 
ave  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  newspaper 
business,  possess  good  skills  in  written  and  oral 
communications,  be  persuasive,  a  self-starter 
and  a  good  negotiator.  Position  reports  directly 
to  the  President  and  offers  an  excellent  com¬ 
pensation  package  including  a  good  starting 
salary,  pertormance  bonus,  profit  sharing  and 
more.  Please  respond  by  sending  your  resume 
and  salary  history  in  confidence  to  Box  1857, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

ZONE  9  WEEKLY  (500,000  plus  in  sales)  has 
opening  for  sales  oriented  general  manager  in 
competitive  market.  Great  growth  opportunito 
for  success-minded  individual  who  enjoys  chal¬ 
lenges.  Take-charge  leader  will  split  time  be¬ 
tween  administration  and  sales.  Excellent  com¬ 
pany  benefits  including  medical,  dental  and 
profit  sharing.  Base  of  $24,000-$30,000plus 
an  aggressive  performance  bonus.  Send  re¬ 
sume  to  Box  2(319,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


PUBLISHER/GENERAL  MANAGER  Zone  2, 
position  open  for  aggressive  sales  oriented  indi¬ 
vidual  with  proven  market  and  sales  ability. 
Good  salary/incentive  program.  Grow  with 
dynamic  company.  All  replies  confidential.  Box 
2000,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

_ ADVERTISING 

ADVERTISING  SALES  position  in  fast  growing 
Zone  4  market.  Established  twice-week^  news¬ 
paper  of  100,000  circulation  needs  salesper¬ 
son  with  competitive  track  record.  Only  aggres¬ 
sive  professional  applicants  who  want  to  make 
money  need  apply.  Full  company  benefits. 
Send  resume  and  salary  history  to  Box  1859, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  SALESPERSON  for  southeast 
Florida  market.  Work  for  an  aggressive,  growing 
newly  converted  to  7  days  a  week,  AM  publica¬ 
tion.  Strong  background  in  automotive,  sales 
and  layout  preferred.  Top  salary  and  commis¬ 
sions.  You  could  be  the  right  person  for  this  job. 
Send  resume  to: 

Dwight  A  DeBolt 

c/o  The  News  Tribune 
PO  Box  69 

Fort  Pierce  FL  33454 

ADVERTISING  SALESPERSON  needed  for 
northern  Ohio  newspaper.  Friendly  town.  Send 
resume,  salary  history  and  references  to  Box 
1991,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  WANTED.  8  hard 
working  salesmen  with  ideas  and  management 
skills  for  top  ranking  weekly  newspaper  in  the 
heart  of  the  West.  Contact  Car\  Bechtold,  Cody 
Enterprise,  Box  1090,  Cody  WY  82414;  (307) 
587-2231. 

ADVERTISING  SALES  MANAGER  ~ 
The  Independent  Record  is  looking  for  an 
advertising  sales  manager.  The  person  who  fills 
this  position  will  poss^  strong  advertising 
sales  skills  and  the  ability  to  lead  a  staff  of  7 
retail/classified  sales  people. 

A  belief  in  management  by  commitment  and  an 
ability  to  motivate  are  prerequisites.  Newspap¬ 
er  advertising  sales  experience  a  must.  A  de¬ 
gree  in  advertising  or  marketing  is  preferred.  If 
the  big  sky  country  of  Montana  is  where  you 
want  to  be  mail  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Ed  Schultz,  Advertising  Director.  The 
Independent  Record,  PO  Box  4249,  Helena 
MT  59604. 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 
75,000  weekly  circulation — Shoppers  Guide 
Group  is  seeking  a  highly  experienced  classi¬ 
fied  manager  to  eimand  this  department.  Start¬ 
ing  salary  mid  $20's  plus  incentives  and  com¬ 
pany  benefits.  Send  resume  in  confidence  to 
Editor  &  Publisher,  PO  Box  12662,  Lake  Park 
FL  33403. 

26,000  CIRCULATION  DAILY  in  growing  Zone 
4  market  needs  aggressive  retail  manager. 
Strengths  should  include  motivation,  training, 
and  good  understanding  of  marketing  and  re- 
sear^.  Should  have  desire  and  potential  to  be 
promoted  within  a  few  years.  Reply  Box  2006, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PROFESSIONAL 

NEWSPAPER 

ADVERTISING 

SALESPEOPLE 

Wanted  by  Central  Arizona 
Newspaper  Group. 

We're  looking  for  several  good 
newspaper  advertising  people.  If 
you  have  the  desire  to  achieve,  with 
good  sales  and  layout  ability  we 
would  like  to  consider  your  ap¬ 
plication  for  one  of  these  positions. 
We  are  the  publishers  of  a  daily,  5 
weeklies  and  3  shoppers.  Modern 
offset  plant.  We  offer  a  good  salary 
commensurate  with  ability  plus 
bonus,  mileage  and  good  company 
benefits.  If  you're  a  real  profession¬ 
al  or  a  sincere,  hard-working  begin¬ 
ner  with  most  of  the  tools  of  the 
trade,  we  might  have  a  great  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  you. 

Living  is  great  in  sunny  Arizona! 
Write  to  Donovan  M.  Kramer,  Pub¬ 
lisher,  Casa  Grande  Valley  News¬ 
papers  Inc.,  PO  Box  639,  Casa 
Grande  AZ  85222. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  March  21,  1981 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


A  STEPPING  STONE  to  your  success.  I'm  look¬ 
ing  for  an  ad  manager  that  is  strong  on  plan¬ 
ning,  promotions  and  most  of  all  results.  Lo¬ 
cated  in  a  mid-sized  Ohio  town.  I  offer  com¬ 
plete  company  benefits,  vacation  plan  and  as  a 
member  of  a  small  group,  an  excellent  future 
for  a  ral  oriented  individual.  Direct  my  retail 
and  classified  staff  while  taking  an  active  role 
in  the  community.  Salary  mid  to  upper  teens 
depending  on  experience.  For  consideration, 
write  Box  2055,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  for  32,000  daily  in 
Zone  6.  Must  have  had  experience  as  ad  direc¬ 
tor,  be  an  effective  motivator  with  ability  to 
train,  marketing  performance  oriented.  Good 
salary,  fringe  benefits,  good  living  environ¬ 
ment.  Send  resume  to  Box  2058,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER— This 
group  of  daily  and  community  newspapers  in 
southern  California  needs  a  classified  mana¬ 
ger,  strong  on  administration,  promotion,  and 
selling  ability.  Write  in  total  confidence  to  Clas¬ 
sified  Manager,  PO  Box  3000-42,  Palm 
Springs  CA  92263. 


CAPE  COD  GROUP  of  4  fast-growing  weeklies, 
circulation  over  40,000,  seeking  energetic  and 
innovative  advertising  manager  capable  of 
leading  sales  staff  of  8.  Write  John  Hughes, 
Hughes  Newspapers,  PO  Box  426,  Orleans  MA 
02653. 


EXPERIENCED  professional  salesperson. 
Growing  market.  Resumes  to:  Wayne  Barnes, 
Sun-News,  Box  1749,  Las  Cruces  NM  88004. 


RETAIL  MANAGER 

A  solid  growth  opportunity  with  one  of  the  na¬ 
tion's  leading  m^ia  companies  is  available 
now.  Our  mid-sized  yet  sophisticated  retailing 
market  needs  a  people  oriented  individual  who 
is  aggressive  and  well  organized.  The  ability  to 
sell  budgets  and  advertising  campaigns  is 
essential.  If  you  have  a  good  comprehension  of 
retail  finance  and  marketing,  promotion  and 
motivation  reply  to  Box  2031,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
PHILADELPHIA 
SUBURBAN  DAILY 

strong  experienced  manager  able  to  motivate 
sales  staff  in  a  very  competitive  environment. 
Must  be  able  to  plan  and  execute  sales  pre¬ 
sentations.  Position  reports  to  marketing  direc¬ 
tor  and  supervises  staff  of  12. 

Handsome  salary  and  benefits  package  com- 
plmented  by  incentive  program  that  amply  re¬ 
wards  success. 

Send  resume  to  Box  2038 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


WE  ARE  LOOKING  for  a  high-energy,  goal 
oriented  person.  Must  understand  marketing 
and  be  able  to  motivate  and  lead  a  staff  of  10 
sales  people.  Will  also  be  responsible  for  a  5 
person  well  run  classified  department.  Zoned 
weekly  with  67,000  circulation,  and  growing. 
Publishes  3  times  weekly.  Situated  in  the  area 
of  exploding  population  and  industrial  growth 
in  south  Orange  County,  California. 
Tremendous  opportunity  for  upward  mobility. 
Excellent  Benefits 
Send  resume  to: 

Golden  West  Publishing  Inc. 

PO  Box  3629 
Mission  Viejo  CA  92690 


ADVERTISING 

SALESPERSON 

Editor  &  Publisher  has  an 
opening  in  its  Chicago  office 
for  an  advertising  salesper¬ 
son.  This  is  an  interesting 
and  challenging  job  that  re¬ 
quires  a  respect  for  the  news¬ 
paper  industry,  intelligence, 
perseverance,  self-discipline 
and  a  willingness  to  travel  ab¬ 
out  35-40%  of  the  time. 
Phone  or  write  D.  L.  Parvin  at 
Editor  &  Publisher  in  New 
York  stating  your  qualifica¬ 
tions,  income  required  and 
availability. 


HELP  WANTED 

ADVERTISING 

SOUTHEASTERN  METRO,  daily  and  Sunday, 
seeking  advertising  manager  with  experience  in 
classified,  retail  and  national.  We  need  an 
aggressive  people  oriented  manager  with 
xoven  marketing  and  sales  back^ound.  Excit- 
ng  opportunity  to  grow  and  pr(»ess!  Good  sal¬ 
ary,  benefits  and  living  area.  Send  resume  to 
Box  1908,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SALESPERSON — Assistant  for  growing  news¬ 
paper  and  shopper  group,  New  York  metropoli¬ 
tan  area.  Excellent  salary  plus  bonus.  Box 
2056,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION 

CIRCUUTION  MANAGER 

FLORIDA 

BE  A  PART  OF  OUR  MANAGEMENT  TEAM.  A 
growing  weekly  is  seeking  an  experienced  cir¬ 
culation  manager  to  direct  and  administer  all 
phases  of  circulation  sales,  marketing  and 
promotions.  Must  have  experience  dealing 
directly  with  adult  carriers.  Wholesale  experi¬ 
ence  helpful.  Send  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  2004,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGEMENT— Opportunity 
with  growing  19,000  circulation  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day  newspaper  in  Zone  2.  Experienced  mana¬ 
ger  with  the  ability  to  analyze,  plan  and  imple¬ 
ment  changes  necessary  to  develop  a  solid  cir¬ 
culation  system.  Should  have  experience  with 
motor  routes. 

Send  resume  in  confidence  to  Box  2030,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

DISTRICT  MANAGERS 

SUNNY  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 

Earn  $20,000  the  first  year,  plus  auto  allo¬ 
wance  and  excellent  fringe  benefits.  If  you  are  a 
PRO  looking  for  a  challenge  with  advancement 
opportunities  call  Mr  Roach  collect  at  (213) 
241-4141. 

COMPUTER  TECHNOLOGY 

COMPUTER  TECHNICIAN— Experienced  in 
the  maintenance  and  operation  of  newsaper 
typesetting  systems,  preferably  Sll  front-end 
systems  and  APS-4  typesetters. 

Submit  resume  with  salary  requirements  to 
John  Lawson,  Personnel  Manager,  Los  Angeles 
Herald  Examiner,  1111  S  Broadway,  Los 
Angeles  CA  90015. 

SYSTEMS  TECHNICIAN  to  perform  corrective 
and  preventative  maintenance  on  ATEX  front- 
end  system  at  seven-day  daily  newspaper  on 
Florida's  west  coast.  An  associate  degree  in 
electronics  or  equivalent  two-years  newspaper 
experience  working  with  peripherals  is  re¬ 
quired.  Applicants  must  have  completed  train¬ 
ing  on  DEC  PDP-11,  including  intensive  unibus 
theory  Attractive  benefits  package  includes 
stock  purchase  option,  cr^it  union  tuition 
assistance  program,  and  exceptional  medical 
insurance.  Please  send  resume  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to:  Mrs  Donna  Campbell,  Person¬ 
nel  Administrator,  The  Bradenton  Herald,  fox 
921,  Bradenton  FL  33506. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 

M/F/H 

SYSTEMS  MANAGER  preferably  with  news¬ 
paper  background.  Need  thorough  understand¬ 
ing  of  operations,  hardware,  sof^are,  program¬ 
ming,  analysis  and  role  in  timely,  quality  pro¬ 
duction  of  daily  newspaper  and  financial  data. 
FORTRAN  and  Hewlett  Packard  experience  a 
definite  plus.  Outstanding  benefit  package  and 
salary  commensurate  with  background  and  ex¬ 
perience.  Send  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Publisher,  Gainesville  Sun,  PO  Draw¬ 
er  A,  Gainesville  FL  32601. 

EDITORIAL 

ASSISTANT  MANAGING  EDITOR  for  Zone  2 
PM  daily  in  highly  competitive  area.  Must  have 
supervisory  experience.  Capable  of  taking 
charge  and  directing  staff.  Send  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to  Box  2001 ,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

BUSINESS  REPORTER— Major  weekly  busi¬ 
ness  newspaper  seeks  experienced  business/ 
financial  reporter  with  exceptional  writing  ta¬ 
lent  and  aggressive  reporting  instincts.  Ability 
to  handle  major  business  features  a  must. 
Background  in  reporting  marketin^advertising 
helpful,  (tompetitive  salary  based  on  experi¬ 
ence  and  ability;  generous  company  benefits. 
EOE  M/F.  Send  resume  and  writing  samples  to 
Edward  Lawrence,  ADVERTISING  AGE,  740 
Rush  St,  Chicago  IL  60611. 

WRITER,  DESK  openings.  Southwest  dally 
striving  for  excellence.  Resumes  to:  Mike  Mur¬ 
phy.  Editor,  Sun-News,  Box  1749,  Las  Cruces 
88004. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


ASSOCIATE  EDITOR  for  antiques  magazine  on 
Long  Island.  Knowledge  of  antiques  neces^. 
S200  per  week  salary.  Send  resume  and  writiiw 
samples  to  Antiques  &  Collectibles,  230 
Arlington  Circle,  East  Hills  NY  11548. 


8USINESS  REPORTER/EDITOR 
100,000  circulation  daily  in  dynamic  Western 
market  wants  experienced  business  repor^/ 
editor  to  develop  strong  daily  financial  section 
and  special  weekly  business  section.  We're 
looking  for  someone  creative  enough  to  plan 
and  our  financial  coverage,  flexible  enough  to 
pull  it  all  together  and  experienced  enough  to 
handle  writing,  editing  and  page  designs.  Re¬ 
sume  to  Box  1^22,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


BUSINESS  WRITER,  with  experience,  who  can 
understand  and  report  expanding  ecotromy  in 
Florida  beach  side  town.  Include  samples  of 
work.  Box  2034,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


BORED? 

Tired  of  the  same  old  beat?  No  chance  for 
advancement?  Want  a  chan«?  28,000  AM  in 
the  fastest  growing  city  in  Texas.  Expanding 
staff  and  needs  experienced  reporters.  Diversi¬ 
ty  of  assignments  and  responsibility.  Opportu¬ 
nities  for  advancement.  Excellent  company  be¬ 
nefits.  Prefer  applicants  familiar  with  the 
Southwest  area.  Send  resume,  clips,  to  Dave 
Hardin,  Managing  Editor,  Temple  Daily  Tele¬ 
gram,  PO  Box  868,  Temple  TX  76501. 


CITY/COUNTY  government  reporter  with  some 
investigative  background,  2  to  5  years  experi¬ 
ence,  Zone  4,  26,000  circulation  daily.  Re¬ 
ply  Box  2005,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CAN  YOU  MEET  DEADLINES  night  in  and  night 
out?  Write  pristine  copy?  Southeast  big  city  | 
daily  has  opening  for  good  general  assignment  i 
reporters.  1  to  5  years  experience.  Box  2033, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR 


Weekly  newspaper,  specializing  in  Washington 
activities  affecting  business,  needs  a  skilled 
copy  editor  who  will  have  a  Ic^  role  in  the  rapid 
gyowth  of  this  two-year-old  national  publica¬ 
tion.  Paid  circulation  is  775,000. 

We  need  an  experienced  crafts  person  who  can 
edit  tightly,  improve  creativity,  inject  spark  into 
headlines  and  captions,  and  convey  the  area  of 
language  usage.  &]lid  advancement  opportuni¬ 
ties.  Competitive  salary,  excellent  fringes  and 
progressive  merit  pay  program.  Send  resume 
to: 

R.T.  Gray,  Editor 
Washington  Report 
CHAMBER  OF 
COMMERCE  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

1615  H  Street,  NW 
Washington  DC  20062 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/F 


COPY  EDITOR — Lebanon,  Pennsylvania  Daily 
News/Sunday  Pennsylvanian  seeks  copy  editor. 
Edit  local  copy,  dummy  inside  pa^.  devious 
desk  experience  preferred.  VDT  experience 
helpful.  Send  resume  and  salary  requirement 
to  Jim  Burchik,  Managing  Editor,  Lebanon 
News  Publishing  Co,  S8th  and  Poplar  St,  Leba¬ 
non  PA  17042. 


70,000  DAILY  in  the  Southeast  needs  copy 
editor  with  at  least  2  years  experience,  who  can 
handle  VDT's,  who  knows  language,  isn't  afraid 
of  hard  work  and  appreciates  a  chance  to  per¬ 
form  some  layout  and  even  writing  duties.  Are 
your  rals  set  high?  Tell  us.  Resume  and  sam¬ 
ples  Box  2032,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR-MANAGER  for  strong  weekly  publica¬ 
tions  in  metropolitan  market.  Mvertising  back¬ 
ground  important.  Salary<ommission.  Reply 
to  Box  1951,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER-News  background  and 
editorial  page  experience  helpful.  For  con¬ 
servative  (non-doctrinaire)  page.  Most  pieces 
appear  signed.  Large  PM  daily.  Zone  3,  Sunbelt 
1^  the  sea.  Samites  and  application  to  Box 
1953,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR/WRITER— Vibrant,  Cambridge,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  weekly,  member  3-paper  group, 
seeks  editor  with  experience,  maturity,  verve. 
Must  to  able  get  best  from  small,  young  staff; 
report;  edit;  layout;  paste-up.  Management 
position  potential.  Send  resume,  samples, 
clips  to  Box  1998,  Editor  &  Publisher.  No  calls. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  March  21,  1981 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL  DIRECTOR  for  weekly  comnHinity 
newspaper  operation  with  over  300,000  cir¬ 
culation  in  Zone  9.  Must  be  community 
minded,  aggressive,  ei^ienced  (5  years  mini¬ 
mum)  in  weekly  editorial  operation  with  skill  to 
motivate,  direct  young  staff  of  30,  pkis  ability 
to  work  with  goal  wiented  manageinent  team. 
Send  resume  and  salary  requirement  to  Box 
2021,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR— MANAGER  for  growing  west  Tennes¬ 
see  weekly  needed  immediately.  $250-$300  a 
week,  depending  on  experience.  Send  resume 
to  Box  1968,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXECUTIVE  SPORTS  EDITOR 
Mid-Atlantic  100,0(X}  AM-PM  combination 
daily  and  Sunday  seeks  aggressive,  innovative 
editor  to  supervise  sports  operations.  Outstand¬ 
ing  writing  and  editing  skills  required,  as  well 
as  a  sound  knowledge  of  page  layout/graphics. 
Electronic  systems  experience  helpful.  Candi¬ 
dates  must  have  minimum  of  five  years  as  a 
supervising  editor  on  a  medium  to  large  daily 
and  must  nave  demonstrated  strong  skills  in 
planning,  organizing  and  personnel  manage¬ 
ment.  Competitive  salary,  good  benefits  pack¬ 
age.  Send  resume,  work  samples  and  refer- 
ences  to  Box  1992,  Editor  A  ftiblisher. 
EDITOR/REPORTER — Roman  Cattwlic  Dioce¬ 
san  newspaper  located  in  Tulsa  Oklahoma  pub¬ 
lished  bi-nranthly  with  a  circulation  of  1 5,000. 
Previous  experience  preferred.  Must  be  able  to 
move  into  whole  area  of  communication.  Back¬ 
ground  in  Catholic  press  field  would  be  helpful, 
ray  is  nc^tiable  with  excellent  benefits,  (ton- 
tact  Rev  DennisCDomey,  PO  Box  2009,  Tulsa 

OK  74101;  (918)  587-3115. _ 

EDITOR 

Proficient  in  local  news  gathering  to  run  news¬ 
room  at  growing  14,000  circulation.  Midwest 
daily.  Must  be  able  to  train,  or^nize  and  moti¬ 
vate  young  staff.  Ability  to  work  closely  with 
active  management  required,  (tontact  Mike 
Mansfield,  Effingham  Daily  News,  Box  370, 
Effingham  IL  62401. 


FLORIDA  AM 

Wants  city  editor  who  wants  to  get  it  first,  get  it 
in-depth  and  get  it  right  in  hMly  competitive 
market.  Experienced  hand  dnired  but  this 
might  be  rM  for  a  No.  2  man  ready  to  move 
up.  Box  1909,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FLORIDA 

Editorial  Writer— Fast  growing  PM  daily  offers 
unusual  opportunihr  tor  mature,  conservative 
editorial  writer  with  broad  background  and 
strong  writing  skills.  Attractive  area  directly  on 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  with  ideal  climate.  Top  refer¬ 
ences  required.  Good  salary  and  full  befits. 
Send  resume,  first  letter  to  Timothy  A  O'Con¬ 
nor,  Publisher,  Naples  Daily  News,  1075  Cert- 
tral  Av,  Naples  FL  33940. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  reporter.  Idaho 
Mountain  Express.  A  weekly  newspaper  in  Sun 
Valley.  Idaho.  Minimum  requirement  BA  or  BS 
with  1  to  2  years  news  and  feature  writing  ex¬ 
perience.  SalarySll, 500  to$13,6(X)  depend¬ 
ing  on  qualifications.  Send  resume  to  PO  Box 
1013,  Ketchum  ID  83340.  Application  dead¬ 
line  March  23rd. 


HIGH  QUALITY  Idaho  weekly,  located  near 
Boise,  seeks  reporter/photographer  with  high 
energy,  friendly  personality.  Send  resume  and 
clips  to  Box  2028,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HARD  NEWS  REPORTER— The  Muskegon 
Chronicle,  a  45,000  circulation  Michigan  dai¬ 
ly,  seeks  strong  applicants  for  a  current  open¬ 
ing.  If  you  are  hi^ly  intelligent  and  a  digger, 
with  clips,  references,  and  a  good  track  record 
to  prove  it,  we'd  like  to  hear  from  you.  Box 
2037,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


IF  YOU  WANT  TO  BE  RICH,  you're  looking  in 
the  wrong  place.  If  you  want  to  write,  read  on: 
Dynamic  Catholic  bi-weekly  needs  creative, 
top-notch  reporter  for  feature  and  straight  news 
writing.  Unlimited  opportunities  tor  growth — 
this  job  is  what  you  make  it!  Lou^  pay  (9-lOM) 
but  outstanding  staff  and  working  conditions. 
Knowledge  of  Catholic  issues  a  big  plus;  car 
and  talent  with  a  camera  a  must.  Send  resume, 
clips,  references  to  Editor,  The  Vermont  (totho- 
lic  Tribune,  351  North  Av,  Burlington  VT 
05401. 


IF  YOU'RE  A  REPORTER  who  knows  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  people  stories  and  government 
news  stories  there  may  be  a  place  tor  you  on  our 
70,IX)0  Zone  4  daily.  Resumes  and  samples 
Box  2044,  Editor  &  Publish. 


MANAGING  EDITOR — This  group  of  daily  and 
community  newspapers  in  southern  California 
needs  a  managing  editor.  Must  have  good 
editorial  judgment  and  be  strong  on  organiza¬ 
tional  administration.  Write  in  total  confidence 
to  Managing  Editor,  PO  Box  30(X)-42,  l^lm 
Springs  CA  92263. 
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HELP  WANTED 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  an  aggressive  news 
reporter  with  a  strong  interest  in  education, 
government  and  politics.  Seek  person  with  a 
writer’s  gift  for  putting  news  and  trends  in  pers¬ 
pective.  Good  job  for  someone  looking  for  a 
second  stop  on  a  dedicated  journalism  career. 
Liberal  benefits,  including  ESOP.  Send  re¬ 
sume,  clips,  references  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Frank  Fantini,  News  Editor,  Delaware 
State  News,  PO  Box  737,  Dover  DE  19901. 


EXCELLENT 
OPPORTUNITY 
FOR  EDITOR 


daily  in  continuous  operation  since  1913  seelb 
editor  fluent  in  Spanish  and  English,  aggres¬ 
sive  and  promotion  minded.  Excellent  salary 
plus  incentive  plan  and  benefits.  Send  full  re¬ 
sume  to  DMI,  714  5th  Av,  New  York  NY 
10019. _ 

MAJOR  AM/PM  in  one  of  the  nation's  fastest 
growing  areas  (Zone  4)  seeks  reporters  for  a 
variety  of  assignments.  If  you  have  at  least  3 
years  daily  experience,  are  dedicated,  accu¬ 
rate,  strong  on  rewrite  and  thrive  on  deadlines, 
please  send  resume,  clips  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  2057,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR 

Growing  suburban  daily  newspaper  in  prime 
Southern  market  needs  experienced  sports  edi¬ 
tor  to  coordinate  coverage  of  high  school  athle¬ 
tics  and  to  personally  cover  professional  foot¬ 
ball  team  as  well  as  other  professional  sports. 
VDT  exprience  helpful.  Send  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to  Box  2040,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

OUR  CLIMATE'S  WARM.  Our  week  pace  is 
busy.  An  ambitious  reporter  will  have  fun  at  our 
college  town  newspaper.  Circulation  8300  plus 
growing.  Write  Managing  Editor,  Daily  Star,  PO 
Box  1 149,  Hammond  LA  70404  or  call  (504) 
345-2333. 

STUDENT  PUBLICATIONS:  Newsroom  direc¬ 
tor  for  award-winning  Universi^  daily  with 
quarter-time  teaching  responsibility.  Minimum 
qualifications  include  bachelor's  degree  and  3 
years  reporting/editing  experience  on  profes¬ 
sional  daily  or  equivalent  experience  in  closely 
related  fields.  Available  June  1.12  month  pro¬ 
fessional  appointment.  Salary  commensurate 
with  education  and  experience.  Opportunity  to 
work  on  higher  degrees  in  mass  communica¬ 
tions.  Minority  persons  and  women  encouraged 
to  apply.  An  equal  oppoitunity/affirmative  ac¬ 
tion  employer,  ^nd  application,  resume  and  3 
letters  of  recommendation  by  April  15,  1981, 
to  Richard  C  Mle,  Director  of  Student  Publica¬ 
tions,  Texas  Tech  University,  Box  4080,  Lub¬ 
bock  TX  79409. 


HELP  WANTED 


SPORTS 

Sports  department  of  the  Times  Herald- 
Record,  Middletown,  New  York  a  7-day  AM  tab¬ 
loid  is  seeking  to  fill  2  k^  positions:  assistant 
sports  editor  and  copy  editor.  Candidates  must 
be  experienced  in  editing  and  make-up  and 
have  the  ability  to  make  key  decisions.  Assis¬ 
tant's  position  involves  sup^iskxi  of  a  basical¬ 
ly  young,  14  person  staff  with  plenty  of  poten¬ 
tial.  We're  s^ing  someone  who  is  familiar 
with  the  overall  operation  of  a  sports  depart¬ 
ment,  has  ideas,  enj<^  working  with  young 
writers  and  can  contribute  to  an  ambitious, 
growing  sports  section.  Send  letter,  resume 
and  work  samples  to: 

Personnel  Director 
Times  Herald-Record 
40  Mulberry  St 
Middletown  NY  10940 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 

SPORTS  EDITOR  for  medium  size  New  York 
metro  area  dailies.  You  have  to  have  good  edit¬ 
ing  skills  including  layout  and  news  judgement 
and  be  able  to  administer  15  to  20  people.  We 
cover  the  pros,  college  and  local.  Send  resume 
and  salary  history  to  Box  1963,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

SLOTMAN/COPY  EDITOR — Growing  morning 
tab  needs  a  desker  who  can  edit  copy  tightly, 
write  bright  headlines,  layout  new  pans,  direct 
other  copy  editors,  ^lary  newtiabTe.  Future 
unlimitM.  Send  resume  and  references  to 
Susan  MacDonald,  Assistant  Managing  Editor, 
The  Calgary  Sun,  830  10th  Av,  SW,  Calgary 
Alberta  T2R  OBI. 

NEWS  EDITOR 

Small  but  progressive  Southwest  daily  seeks 
news  editor  with  solid  news  judgement  and 
knack  for  snappy  layout.  Experience  in  wire 
editing  preferred,  experience  in  layout  neces¬ 
sary.  Seasonal  circulation  varies  from  16- 
26,0(X).  AP,  all  electronic,  CATV.  Send  re¬ 
sume  and  samples  to  Duncan  Osborn,  The 
Yuma  Daily  Sun,  PO  Box  271,  Yuma  AZ 
85364,  or  call  (602)  783-3333. 

NEWS  EDITOR 
R  LAUDERDALE 

The  Ft  Lauderdale  Sun  Sentinel  seeks  a  crea¬ 
tive  editor  to  direct  an  8-person  wire  desk,  pro¬ 
duce  the  front  page  and  be  a  part  of  our  deman¬ 
ding  editorial  management  team.  This  chal¬ 
lenging  position  requires  5  years  experience  in 
news  judgment,  page  design,  editing  and  su¬ 
pervision.  The  Sun  Sentinel,  a  rapidly  growing 
AM  in  a  highly  competitive  market,  oners  an 
excellent  salary  and  benefit  rackage  and  an 
ideal  working  environment.  Please  send  re¬ 
sume,  salary  history  and  clips  to: 

Ft  Lauderdlae  News  &  Sun  Sentinel 
Employment  Manager 
101  N  New  River  Dr,  East 
Ft  Lauderdale  FL  33302 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


MARKETING 

REPRESENTATIVE 

COME  WITH  A  LEADER! 

We  are  seeking  salespeople  with  proven  ability 
in  the  graphic  arts  industry  and  a  sincere  desire 
to  maintain  a  high  level  of  customer  satisfac¬ 
tion.  We  are  a  growth-oriented  company  and 
offer  salary  and  commission,  and  an  excellent 
benefit  program. 


Send  resume  or  call 
for  more  information. 


820  West  Second  Wichita.  Kansas  67203 
800-835-2852,  In  Kansas  call  316-265-5277 


MYCRO-TEK.IIMC. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


REPORTER — 1-2  years  experience  on  small 
daily  or  weekly.  Send  3  of  your  best  clips  to 
Editor,  E.aning  Capital,  Box  911,  Annapolis 
MD  21404.  No  phone  calls  please. 

EQUIPMENT  SALES 

OUTSTANDING  OPPORTUNITY,  fast  growing 
computer  terminal  manufacturer  seeks  a  dyiia- 
mic  sales  person.  Knowledge  of  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry  an  advantage.  Send  resume  to  wipher- 
al  Systems  Inc,  1000  Lincoln  Dr  East,  Marlton 
NJ  08053. _ 

_ FREELANCE _ 

FREELANCE  GAG  WRITERS  wanted  for  single 
panel  religious  comic  about  a  parsonage  fami¬ 
ly.  Box  1268,  El  Campo  TX  77437. 

_ JOB  LEADS _ 

PR/EDITORIAL  jobs  nationally.  Twice-a-month 
subscription  rates.  M.  Sternman,  68-38  Yel¬ 
lowstone,  Forest  Hills  NY  1 1375. 

MARKETING 


ASSISTANT  TO 
DIRECTOR  OF 
MARKETING 

ZONE  2 


mr  ' 


Our  marketing  department  has  an  immediate 
opening  for  an  assertive  individual  who  has  de¬ 
monstrated  competence  in  the  field.  Analysis 
of  market  research,  development  of  marketing 
strategies  and  preparation  of  sales  presenta¬ 
tions  are  integral  parts  of  the  position. 

Applicants  with  experience  in  marketing  and 
sales  promotion  with  an  in-depth  working 
knowledge  of  advertising  gained  in  a  broadcast 
or  print  environment  or  in  a  retail  or  advertising 
agency  will  be  given  first  consideration.  In 
addition,  demonstrated  analytical  ability, 
effective  oral  and  written  communications 
skills  and  innovativeness  in  developing  and 
presenting  promotional  material  are  also  re¬ 
quired.  Prior  management  experience  in  a  high 
visability  position  and  growth  potential  wi,.  add 
weight  to  the  application. 

We  offer  an  exceptional  salary  and  benefits 
package  as  well  as  excellent  working  environ¬ 
ment  that  allows  for  professional  growth.  Re¬ 
sumes,  specifically  addressing  qualifications, 
experience  and  salary  expectations  should  be 
sent  to: 

BOX  1977 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

MARKETING  DIRECTOR 
Southern  California  daily  seeking  experienced 
marketing  and  promotion  person  with  news¬ 
paper  background.  Excellent  salary  and  bonus 
opportunity.  Reporting  to  top  management. 
Box  2002,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

_ PRESSROOM _ 

HEAD  PRESSR(X>M — South  Florida  group  of 
weekly  newspapers.  Familiar  with  Gc^ 
munity  or  Harris  presses.  Send  resume,  salary 
requirements,  effective  July  1st.  Box  1894, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ZONE  2,  27,000  morning  and  Sunday  daily 
has  an  imn  ediate  opening.  Urbanite  know¬ 
ledge  necessary:  maintenance  procedures  a 
must.  Competitive  salary,  benefits  and  working 
conditions  in  a  desirable  ocean  (ommunity. 
Call  Jack  Helmer  today;  (201)  349-3000. 


PRESSPERSON  —  OFFSET 

Fully  experienced  on  Goss  Urbanite. 
Very  good  southern  California  sub¬ 
urban  location.  Good  working  condi¬ 
tions.  Good  pay  and  excellent  com¬ 
pany  paid  benefit  package.  Immediate 
opening.  For  consideration  please 
call;  K.  Ross,  (213)  997-4377  col¬ 
lect. 


HELP  WANTED 


PRESSROOM 


PRESSROOM 

SUPERVISOR 


Large  metropolitan  daily  is  seeking  qualified 
pressroom  supervision  to  work  in  our  modem, 
state-of-the-art,  multiple  press,  high  volume 
plant. 

Exprience  in  offset  press  operations  and  su¬ 
pervision  is  necessary. 

We  offer  competitive  salaries,  an  attractive  be¬ 
nefits  package,  and  excllent  working  condi¬ 
tions  in  highly  desirable  suburban  location.  For 
confidential  consideration,  please  submit  re¬ 
sume  including  salary  history  to  ^x  1995, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 

PRESSPERSON  northeast  Pennsylvania.  5  day 
daily  plus  3  weeklies.  Experience  on  Goss  Com¬ 
munity  or  similar  press  required.  Knowledge  of 
roll  and  cylinder  settings  required.  Mainte¬ 
nance  procedures  a  must.  Excellent  salary — 40 
hour  week.  Reply  in  confidence  to  Box  i%9. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHER 

STAFF  PHOTOGRAPHER— To  handle  routine 
daily  assignments.  Must  be  proficient  in  fea¬ 
ture  layout  and  design  and  able  to  handle  all 
phases  of  news  photography.  Send  resume  to 
Kay  Gause,  Yakima  Herald  Republic,  PO  Box 
9668,  Yakima  WA  989()9.  We  are  an  equal 
opportunity  employer. 

_ PRODUCTION _ 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
Zone  2  daily  seeks  knowledgeable  manager  to 
train  and  supervise  composing  room  personnel. 
Candidate  must  be  strong  organizer,  well 
versed  in  state-of-the-art  technology.  Please 
send  resume  with  salary  requirements  to  Box 
1927,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COMPOSING  FOREMAN — Strong  experience 
with  front-end  systems.  Southeast  daily  news¬ 
paper  seeks  a  person  for  an  attractive  job  which 
requires  previous  experience  involving  respon¬ 
sibility  for  all  phases  of  work  in  cold  ^pe  com¬ 
posing  room  using  electronic  front-ena  system 
for  typesetting.  Starting  salary  upwards  of 
$30,000  depending  on  background  and  pre¬ 
vious  training.  Would  consider  candidate  with 
background  in  front-  end  systems  application 
without  newspaper  experience.  Ideal  commun¬ 
ity  and  excellent  working  conditions  with  a  se¬ 
cure  future.  Benefits  include  profit  sharing  re¬ 
tirement,  paid  insurance,  ample  vacation  and 
other  benefits.  Immediate  opening.  Send  com¬ 
plete  resume  including  previous  experience  to 
Box  2046,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

GRAPHIC  ARTS  SUERVISOR  for  six-day  daily. 
Responsible  for  Cottrell  V-22, 6  units,  schedul¬ 
ing,  camera  and  stripping,  platemaking,  pur¬ 
chasing  and  quality  control.  Send  resume  and 
salary  history  to  Box  1952,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MAILING/BINDERY  FOREMAN  wanted  for  ex- 
panding  web  offset  publication  company.  Must 
know  postal  paper  work  and  how  to  move  pub¬ 
lications  through  Hans-Muller,  Didde  and 
Cheshire  equipment.  Salary  in  mid  $20's  and 
top  fringes  including  100%  company  paid  pen¬ 
sion,  medical,  dental  and  life.  Liberal  vacation 
plan.  Excellent  air  conditioned  plant  and  mod¬ 
ern  equipment.  We  need  a  pro  to  grow  from 
here.  Position  available  now  but  willhold  until 
May  1  for  right  person.  Box  2013,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


_ PROMOTION _ 

ADVERTISING  PROMOTION  MANAGER— 
Here  is  an  opportunity  for  a  promotion  person  to 
move  up  to  the  managers  position  for  this  grow¬ 
ing  group  of  daily  and  community  newspapers 
in  southern  California.  Must  have  some  promo¬ 
tion  and  or  sales  experience.  Write  in  total  con¬ 
fidence  to  Ad  Promotion  Manager,  PO  Box 
3000-42,  Palm  Springs  CA  92263. 


PROMOTION  DIRECTOR.  The  Portland  Press 
Herald,  Evening  Express  and  Maine  Sunday 
Telegram  are  seeking  experienced  promotion/ 
marketing  person  to  senre  the  total  newspaper 
operation.  Experience  and  skills  should  include 
copywriting,  graphic/design,  market  research, 
media  promotion,  and  presentations.  Wide 
variety  of  projects  will  challenge  the  experi¬ 
enced  promotion  person.  Report  to  top  man¬ 
agement.  We  offer  excellent  benefits,  competi¬ 
tive  salary  and  good  career  growth  opportunihr. 
Send  comprehensive  resume,  salary  history, 
with  cover  letter  to  John  R  Hooper,  General 
Manager,  PO  Box  1460,  Portland  ME  04104. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  March  21. 1981 


POSITIONS  WANTED.  .  .  POSITIONS  WANTED  POSITIONS  WANTED 

_ EDITORIAL _  _ EDITORIAL 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


EXPERIENCED  AND  SUCCESSFUL  SALES! 
Looking  for  assistant  retail  management  posi¬ 
tion  with  7  day  newspapw.  8  years  experience 
and  proven  track  record  with  metro  and  regional 
dailies.  Able  to  train  and  motivate  others.  Look¬ 
ing  for  career  opportunity.  Box  2049,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER/BUSINESS  MANAGER 
or  ad  director.  15  years  experience  includes  6 
years  with  a  suburban  weekly  chain  in  a  com¬ 
petitive  midwest  market;  6  years  with  a 
100,000  plus  metro  daily.  Stdng  innovative 
background  in  both  business  and  sales,  includ¬ 
ing  classified.  Prefer  Ohio  area,  but  will  consid¬ 
er  other  offers.  Box  1966,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER/PRODUCTION— Mature 
person  with  proven  results,  one  of  best  in  field. 
Currently  working  in  current  plant,  wants  back 
in  daily  newspaper  or  sales  related  field.  Excel¬ 
lent  references.  Available  immediately;  (503) 
667-2532. 


PUBLISHER-GENERAL  MANAGER— Excel¬ 
lent  track  record  as  advertising  director  sales 
and  promotion  oriented.  Experienced  with  all 
aspKts  of  newspaper.  Interested  in  prof  its  and 
motivating  people.  Zone  4  only.  Box  1986, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLISHER — Will  do  it  all  for  weekly  or  small 
daily,  needing  transfusion  of  fresh  enthusiasm, 
dedication,  and  performance.  Box  2026,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


SKILLED  WRITER,  editor,  VDT-trained,  seeks 
journalism  school  post  or  news  position  in 
Southwest  or  near  desert  area,  dry  climate  a 
must.  Top  references.  Permanence  certain. 
William  Delahan,  266  Walnut  St,  Geneva  OH 
44041;  (216)  466-3S18. 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  presently  em¬ 
ployed,  IB  years  solid  experience  200M  AM 
and  PM  operations.  Dedicated,  aggressive, 
people  oriented.  A  builder!  Seeking  position  for 
growth.  Zones  1,  2,  3,  4.  Small  groups  consi¬ 
dered.  Box  2016,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR— Strong  in  sales 
training,  organization,  promotion  and  budget¬ 
ing.  Capable  of  motivating  sales  staff.  Seeks 
opportunity  affording  personal  and  profession¬ 
al  growth.  Box  2048,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AD  MANAGER — Experienced  in  classified  and 
retail  sales  and  management.  TMC  experience. 
Good  track  record.  Desires  position  in  Zone  3  or 
Zone  2.  Presently  in  Zone  4.  Box  2050,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


EXTENSIVE  EXPERIENCE  in  display  and  roto 
magazine  in  competitive  metro  market.  Seeks 
sales  management  position  in  Sunbelt.  Box 
1941,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LIFE  TIME  AD  EXPERIENCE  FOR  HIRE— 
Sales  to  staff.  25  years  in-depth,  all  depart¬ 
ments.  Now  employed  metro  daily.  Zone  8  or  9. 
Box  1924,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MOTIVATED  TOP  SALESMAN  needs  new  chal¬ 
lenge  in  management.  Sales,  design,  promo¬ 
tion  minded.  People  person.  Zones  7, 8, 9.  Box 
1976,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER— Available  after 
April  1,  young  conscientious  with  15  years  ex¬ 
perience  AM  and  PM  dailies  and  Sundays. 
Strong  promotor  with  successful  management 
record.  Zone  7,  8,  9.  Box  1970,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


TELEPHONE  SALES 

Over  15  years  experience  in  telephone  and  boy 
crew  sales.  Zone  4.  Available  now.  PO  Box 
3566,  Clearwater  Beach  FL  33515. 


EDITORIAL 


COPY  EDITOR — Young,  arhbitious  desk  per^ 
seeks  to  relocate  from  major  Midwest  daily. 
Very  flexible  on  region,  hours;  experienced  with 
VDT’s.  Excels  in  tight  editing,  bright,  snappy 
heads.  Box  2047,  Editor  &  ^bli^er. 


EXPERIENCED  SPORTSWRITER  seeks  posi¬ 
tion  with  medium-sized  daily.  Also  familiar 
with  writing  features,  columns,  and  photos  be¬ 
sides  adding  flair  to  game  coverage  stories.  Add 
VDT,  layout,  and  experience  with  major  college/ 
pro  ball  for  a  complete  package.  Box  1913, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


AWARD-WINNING  JOURNALIST  with  four 
years  experience  seeks  position  on  medium¬ 
sized  daily  or  large  weekly.  Experienced  in 
covering  city  and  county  goi^ment,  enjoy  fe¬ 
atures  and  taking  own  pictures,  know  hniout, 
darkroom.  Presently  associate  editor  on  6000 
daily.  Prefer  Midwest,  will  consider  all  in¬ 
quiries.  Contact  David  Zoeller,  6(X)  N  Haugh, 
Picayune  MS  39466;  (601)  798-8781. 


AWARD-WINNING  REPORTER— Dedicated 
,versatile,  strong  clips.  Will  relocate.  KM  Rizzo, 
201  Wood  St,  Pittsburgh  PA  15222;  (412) 
765-2318. 


ARCHITECTURE  SPECIALIST:  Midwest  bom; 
Seven  Sisters,  Columbia  (78)  grad  with  major 
national  magazine  and  newspaper  clips 
(architectural  and  otherwise,)  and  network 
news  research  experience;  seeks  beat  in 
architecture,  historic  preservation,  neighbor¬ 
hood  revitalization,  real  estate,  and  urban  de¬ 
sign.  New  field  demands  solid,  energetic  cover¬ 
age.  I  can  do  it.  Will  also  cover  general  assign¬ 
ment.  Box  2054,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


BUSINESS  WRITER  on  daily  seeks  to  relocate 

in  June.  Two  years  hard  news,  features  on  auto, 

real  estate,  law,  general  beats.  Oualified  on 

VDT,  layout,  camera,  copy  editing.  Box  2023, 

Editor  &  Publisher. 


AWARD-WINNING  editor/reporter,  14  years  in 
journalism,  seeks  responsible  position  on  pub¬ 
lication  in  New  York  metro  area.  Specialities: 
labor  relations,  government,  precision  journal¬ 
ism,  safety,  sports.  Box  1874,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


AVAILABLE  in  May.  Farm  and  conservation 
writing  are  my  specialties,  but  I'm  versatile.  I'm 
looking  for  a  good  general  assignment  spot  on  a 
small/mid-size  daily  in  Zone  5,  7  or  8.  Three 
years  on  weeklies  plus  stint  with  state  conserva¬ 
tion  agency.  Currently  completing  MS  in  agri¬ 
cultural  journalism.  For  samples  and  resume: 
Rick  Mooney,  806  Madison  St,  Beaver  Dam  Wl 
53916.  Or  call  (414)  887-0908,  evenings. 
EDITOR,  with  group-omed  small,  7-day  daily 
in  hot  market,  seeks  similar  post  on  lar^  to 
medium  paper.  API  management,  MBO 
trained.  Idea  person.  Respected  editorial 
voice.  Strong  community  liaison.  Box  1993, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED,  YOUNG  SPORTSWRITER/ 
EDITOR  seeking  challenge  on  25,CXX)  plus  dai¬ 
ly.  Covered  everything  from  preps  to  pros.  Pre¬ 
fer  Zones  1-4  or  8.  Joel  (301)  655-7465  or 
463-1400. 


EDITOR,  12  years'  solid  experience,  all 
phases— slot,  rim,  wire,  makeup.  Strong  in  lay¬ 
out,  graphics.  Seeking  advancement,  new 
challenges  on  quality-minded  50,000-plus 
daily.  Box  2052,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR 

9-years  experience;  excellent  news-graphics- 
photo-layout  judgment,  strong  manager,  VDT 
ace.  Jon  P  Zaimes,  72  Oronoque  Trail,  Shelton 
CT  06484;  (203)  929-8500. 


EDITOR — 18  years  experience  in  daily  news¬ 
paper,  wire  service,  and  business  publication 
reporting,  editing,  and  staff  managment.  Pre¬ 
sently  employed  as  editor  of  New  York  business 
newspaper  but  interested  in  relocating  to  Zone 
6-8  area  (including  adjoining  states.)  All  in¬ 
quiries  will  be  answered.  Box  2060,  Editor  & 
niblisher. 


FEATURES  DIVISION  EDITOR  for  major  West¬ 
ern  daily  seeks  similar  job.  Prefer  Midwest.  17 
years  for  major  papers  in  writing  editing,  lay¬ 
out,  management.  Box  1935,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


To  answer  box  number  ads  In 

EDITOR 
&  PUBLISHER 

Address  your  reply  to  the  box 
number  in  the  ad,  do  Editor  & 
Publisher,  575  Lexington  Av, 
New  York,  NY  10022.  Please 
be  selective  in  the  number  of 
clips  submitted  in  response 
to  an  ad.  Include  only  mate¬ 
rial  which  can  be  forwarded 
in  a  large  manilla  envelope. 


FOREIGN  EDITOR— ANALYST— COLUMNIST 
BOX  2029 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


FLORIDA 

Experienced  news  editor  returning  to  Florida 
after  year  off .  Several  years  experience  as  copy 
editor,  news  editor,  reporter  on  Ohio,  Florida 
metropolitan  papers.  Looking  for  managing 
editor  or  news  editor  position  on  small  or 
medium  paper.  Would  (ike  interview  in  mid- 
April.  Write  38Temple,  Pocatello  ID^201,  or 
call  (20B)  234-2047. 


JOURNALIST.  Solus  years  experience  seeking 
position  in  news/teatures  in  Zone  2.  Box  19W, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


16  MONTHS  EXPERIENCE  as  spor^iter- 

editor-columnist-photopapher  on  daily.  Pro¬ 

duced  6  page  spo^  section  on  Sunday.  Seek¬ 
ing  similar  position.  Successful  freelance  wri- 
ter.  26-year>old^(603)  542-6449. _ ; 

MAYOR  DALEY  CUSSED  ME  OUT  for  legally 

stopping  his  cops  from  beating  national  news¬ 

men.  NEW  YORK  TIMES  said  my  text/pictures 
rodeo  book  was  captivating.  PLAYBOY  had  me 

put  together  a  book  on  He^.  TIME  INC.  kept 

me  busy  on  the  continent  as  a  stringer.  As 

graphic  director  of  CHICAGO  SUN-TIMES,  won 
INLAND  AWARD  for  pictures  used  and  took 

Illinois  picture  of  the  year.  NPPA  said  I  shot 

best  news  story  in  US,  2nd  best  sports  picture, 

etc.  AWARDS  for  feature,  entertainment  and 

food  writing.  CURRENTLY  in  academia.  Want 

back  in  news  type  business  as  editor,  writer, 
picture  boss.  Fred  Schnell,  Box  1024,  Laramie 
WY  82070;  (307)  745-7944. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 


Experienced,  skilled,  award-winning  news  ex¬ 
ecutive  wants  to  shape  up  your  newsroom,  im¬ 
prove  your  product.  This  ad  is  directed  to  the 
publisher  vrtK)  wants  genuinely  high  quality.  If 
you're  content  to  have  a  merely  passable  news 
product.  I'm  not  for  you.  I'm  also  not  interested 
in  publishers  with  sacred  cow  syndrome  or 
Chamber  of  (kxnmerce  mentality.  And,  please, 
no  third-rate  chains.  My  top  skillsare  in  recruit¬ 
ing,  hiring  and  training  young  staffers;  story 
ideas  and  development,  layout  and  design, 
editorial  writing  and  avoidance  of  libel  and 
similar  problems.  Track  record  as  a  circulation 
builder.  But  be  warned:  I  will  imprint  my  perso¬ 
nality  on  your  product.  Are  you  ready  for  ttre 
best?  Minimum  $25,(X)0.  Box  2064,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NEWSMAN,  BA.  More  than  a  decade  of  experi¬ 
ence  in  all  newspaper  reporting  areas,  (chal¬ 
lenging  position  sought.  Box  1926,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NEWS  PHOTOGRAPHER— Seeking  spot  on 
photo  conscious  daily  after  1  Vi  years  frMlanc- 
ing.  Oeative  and  enterprising,  can  shoot  all 
aspects,  black/white  and  color.  Challerm,  a 
must.  (Prefer  Zones  7,  B,  9).  Box  1B76,  uitor 
&  Publisher. 


NEW  YORK-BASED  Canadian  citizen  with 
nearly  25  years'  experience  as  reporter  in  Asia 
tor  The  New  York  Times,  TIME-LIFE  News  Ser¬ 
vice  and  the  French  news  agency  AFP,  and  as 
reporter  on  a  North  American  metropolitan  dai¬ 
ly,  seeks  reporting  assignment  in  or  around 
New  York  City  tx^inning  July  1.  Call  (212) 
754-4419. 


NATIONAL  AWARD-WINNING  sportswriter, 
38,  with  major  league  AM  rteily  seeks  sports 
editorship  or  stimulating  writing  situMion.  Ten 
years  wdn  present  company,  seeking  new  ciiai- 
ienge.  Would  consider  smaller  daily  dedicaled 
to  qualite.  A  oro— and  I'd  be  happy  to  prove  it 
Box  1M3,  Uitor  &  Publisher. 


OK!  So  I  haven't  done  it  the  way  its  suppose  to 
be  done.  I  don't  have  a  J-sdiool  degrae.  I  have 
never  worked  kx  a  daily.  But  then  do  you  want 
your  next  reporter  to  be  like  your  last  or  better.  I 
have  14  years  experience  in  radio  street  report¬ 
ing  and  weekly  reporting  and  editing.  Seek 
Eastern  daily.  Box  2035,  Editor  t  Publisher. 


POLITICAL  INSIDER  wants  to  return  to  newv 
paper  work.  Now  employed  as  press  secretary/ 
speechwriter  in  one  of  nation's  largest  state 
legislatures.  3  years  on  city  daily.  Phi  Bets 
Kappa,  MA  in  journalism.  Accompitshed  gener¬ 
alist.  to  2010,  Editor  &  PuMidwr. 


PRESS  SECRETARY  to  US  Senator  seeks 
editorial  writing  position.  Sborig  background  in 
urban  and  natxxial  affairs.  Nine  years  experi¬ 
ence  as  reporter  and  editorial  writer.  MSJ, 
Northwestern  University,  to  1734,  Editor  li 
Publisher. 


REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER  seeks  position 
on  daily.  Interned  on  The  Bergen  Record  (Hack- 
er^ack  NJ).  Assistant  features  editor  of  college 
newspaper.  Available  in  mkt-May.  Bill  McTI- 
wain,  626-A  Joyner  %  Greensboro  NC  27403. 


SKI  LLED  WRITER  wants  to  be  your  Los  Angeles 
correspondent.  Produces  polished  copy,  meets 
deadlines.  Special  articles,  columns,  teatures. 
Bw  2015,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SENIOR  WRITER  for  large  corporation,  former 
reporter  for  major  daily,  seeks  return  to  journal¬ 
ism  as  editorial  writer,  business  loxirter,  copy 
editor.  Zone  9.  to  2014,  Editor  i  Publisher. 


SPORTSWRITER  with  4  years  experience  in 
college  sports.  Ready  for  work  in  mkJ-May.  G 
Christensen,  to  72B5,  Provo  UT  84602. 

PHOTOGRAPHER 


PHOTCXiRAPHER— 3  years  as  news,  sports, 
feature  shooter  on  county  semi-weekly  and  dai¬ 
ly.  UPl-wire  editing  and  layout  experience. 
Seeking  photo  job  but  can  also  write  well  (work¬ 
ed  as  reporter  and  feature  writer.)  Seek  daily, 
circulation  20,0(X)  and  above.  Resume,  photo 
clips,  black  and  whites  ready  to  mail.  Terry 
Hagerty,  4520  Av  G,  Apt  2,  Austin  TX  78751; 
(512)  458-2435, 258-9070.  Zones  1, 2, 5, 9. 

PHOTOJOURNAUSM 


PHOTOJOURNALIST:  7  years  wire  service  ex¬ 
perience,  all  phases  of  news  photo^phy, 
seeks  job  with  large  or  medium  size  daily.  B« 
2065,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION 


WELL  QUALIFIED  PRODUCTION/pressroom 
foreman  seeking  position  in  Zone  8  or  9.  19 
years  with  Goss  onset  or  letterpress  includes 
9  years  composing  room  and  some  mailing- 
darkroom  experience.  Formerly  part  owner  of 
weekly  with  86,000  ckculation.  For  resume 
contact  Al  Shirk,  3026  E  Robinson,  FiesnoCA 
93726  or  phone  (209)  227-0483. 
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Guidelines  for  dealing 
with  law  enforcers 


By  Clark  R.  Mollenhoff 
Professor  of  Journalism 
Washington  &  Lee  University 
Prohibition  of  newsman  cooperation 
with  law  enforcement  would  be  totally 
and  thoroughly  destructive  of  investiga¬ 
tive  reporting.  Most  effective  investiga¬ 
tive  reporting  involves  some  degree  of 
cooperation  with  some  governmental 
officials  or  some  segment  of  local,  state  or 
federal  law  enforcement.  The  goal  of  in¬ 
vestigative  reporting  is  not  to  entertain  or 
titillate  the  populace,  but  to  expose  cor¬ 
ruption  or  maladministration  in  public  in¬ 
stitutions  for  the  purpose  of  getting  offi¬ 
cials  to  take  some  corrective  action. 

Independent  newsmen  should  not  be 
controlled  or  compromised  arms  of  law 
enforcement.  However,  this  does  not  and 
should  not  bar  news  organizations  from 
cooperation  with  honest  law  enforcement 
officials.  It  is  not  and  cannot  be  regarded 
as  improper  conduct  for  newsmen  to 
cooperate  with  honest  law  enforcement 
when  the  proper  societal  objective  is  effi¬ 
cient  and  even-handed  enforcement  and 
administration  of  the  laws. 

Unfortunately,  some  suprficial  analy¬ 
sis  of  the  rights  and  societal  responsibil- 
ties  of  the  free  press  combined  with  mis¬ 
understanding  about  the  responsibility  of 
the  press  to  confidential  sources  has 
caused  confusion  and  unjustified  criti¬ 
cism  of  honorable  and  worthwhile  inves¬ 
tigative  efforts. 

In  the  interest  of  encouraging  sound 
and  honorable  investigative  reporting  and 
clarifying  some  of  the  confusion,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  guidelines  have  been  formulated 
as  a  result  of  consultation  and  discussion 
with  the  most  experienced  investigative 
reporters  and  editors. 

Those  guidelines  follow: 

1.  As  a  general  rule,  it  is  proper  for  a 
newsman  to  cooperate  with  honest 
law  enforcement  officials  when  the 
objective  is  efficient  and  even-handed 
enforcement  and  administration  of  the 
laws  or  exposure  of  injustice. 

2.  Ideally,  the  objectives  of  honest  news¬ 
men  and  honest  government  officials 
should  be  the  same  up  to  the  point  of 
the  timing  of  news  stories  resulting 
from  the  cooperation.  (The  judgment 
of  those  responsible  for  the  content 
and  timing  of  the  news  stories  may  be 
in  conflict  with  the  judgment  of  those 
responsible  for  investigation  and  pro¬ 
secution  decisions.)  With  regard  to 
these  possible  conflicts  it  is  proper  for 

(An  investigative  reporter  for  many 
years  and  a  Puiitzer  Pi^  winner,  Mol- 
lenhofTs  “nine  rules  for  thoughtful  deal¬ 
ing  with  confidential  sources’’  appeared  in 
E&P  Jan.  20,  1978,  page  64.) 
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the  newsman  to  entertain  requests 
from  law  enforcement  officials  for  de¬ 
lays  when  the  requests  are  believed  to 
be  essential  or  reasonable. 

3.  The  degree  of  cooperation  between 
newsmen  and  honest  law  enforcement 
officials  should  not  include  any  agree¬ 
ment  that  would  interfere  with  the 
right  of  the  news  organization  to  criti¬ 
cize  law  enforcement  officials  for 
abuse  of  power  or  any  other  improper 
questionable  action  by  law  enforce¬ 
ment.  (Nor  should  the  agreement  in¬ 
clude  any  compromise  of  the  law  en¬ 
forcement  official  in  his  responsibility 
to  act  against  the  unlawful  acts  of  re¬ 
porters  or  editors.) 

4.  Freedom  of  the  press  requires  that 
each  news  organization  make  its  own 
decisions  relative  to  giving  testimony 
or  producing  evidence  (tv  tapes,  radio 
recordings,  documents,  etc.)  for  the 
use  of  honest  government  officials. 
Those  decisions  on  testimony  and  pro¬ 
duction  of  evidence  must  be  consis¬ 
tent  with  the  specific  moral  commit¬ 
ments  and  agreements  made  by  repor¬ 
ters  and  editors  to  protect  the  identity 
of  confidential  sources. 

‘Pet  Parade’  judged 
best  column  on  dogs. 

The  Pet  Parade  by  William  T.  Patter¬ 
son  of  Burbank,  Calif,  has  been  judged 
the  best  syndicated  column  about  dogs  in 
the  annu^  competition  of  the  dog  Wri¬ 
ters’  Association  of  America.  Patterson 
edits  and  distributes  the  feature  himself. 

Other  winners  from  a  total  of  69  news¬ 
paper  entries  were:  Deborah  Lawson, 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Virginia  B.  Funk, 
Oceanside  (Calif.) Blade  Tribune;Conn\e 
Vancore,  Mendham  (N.J.)  Observer- 
Tribune]  Ranny  Green,  Seattle  Times] 
Betty  Burroughs,  Wilmington  (Del.) 
'iorning  News]  and  Sherry  Carpenter, 
Hunlock  Creek  (Pa.)  Sentinel. 

Leo  Janus  wins  $1,500 
science  writing  prize 

Leo  Janos,  a  speechwriter  for  Presi¬ 
dent  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  (l%5-68),  will 
receive  $1 ,500  and  a  moebius  strip  as  the 
winner  of  the  AIP-US.  Steel  Foundation 
science  writing  award.  The  presentation 
will  be  made  at  a  meeting  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Physics  and  the  National 
Association  of  Science  Writers,  April  21 
in  Baltimore.  Janos,  a  free  lance  based  in 
Los  Angeles,  was  cited  for  his  article, 
“Timekeepers  of  the  Solar  System,”  in 
Science  80. 


Calif,  jurors 
unaffected  by 
court  cameras 

California  jurors,  who  convicted  a  sex- 
torture  murderer  and  then  sentenced  him 
to  die  in  the  gas  chamber,  agreed  on 
another  issue  last  week:  allowing  camer¬ 
as  in  the  courtroom  did  not  damage  the 
case  one  way  or  another. 

Eleven  of  the  12  jurors  who  convicted 
Lawrence  Sigmund  Bittaker  of  first- 
degree  murder  last  month  in  the  sex- 
torture  killings  of  five  Los  Angeles  area 
women,  discussed  the  trial  at  the  Greater 
Los  Angeles  Press  Club. 

The  Bittaker  trial,  during  which  jurors 
heard  three  weeks  of  blbod-chilling  testi¬ 
mony,  was  the  first  felony  case  in  Califor¬ 
nia  where  cameras  and  tape  recorders 
were  allowed  in  the  courtroom  under  a 
year-long  experiment  conducted  by  the 
State  Bar  Association. 

After  bringing  in  a  guilty  verdict  on  the 
murders,  the  jurors  deliberated  a  second 
time  to  decide  that  Bittaker  should  die  in 
the  gas  chamber. 

“I  really  don’t  think  that  (cameras)  it 
was  a  big  deal  for  us,”  jury  foreman  Jack 
Perdue  said  of  the  televised  proceedings. 

The  chief  prosecutor  in  the  Bittaker 
trial.  Deputy  District  Attorney  Stephen 
Kay,  agreed,  saying  that  cameras  in  the 
court  were  a  “novelty”  that  wore  off 
quickly. 

Torrance  Superior  Court  Judge  Tho¬ 
mas  Fredericks  allowed  tv  to  cover  the 
proceedings  in  the  middle  of  the  trial — 
after  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  said  ajudge 
could  override  defense  or  prosecution 
objections  to  cameras  in  court. 

Frederick’s  decision  to  permit  cameras 
in  court  came  after  Roy  L.  Norris,  Bittak¬ 
er’ s  friend  and  confessed  accomplice, 
graphically  described  how  he  and  Bittak¬ 
er  picked  up  teenage  hitchikers  and  tor¬ 
tured  them  to  death  before  leaving  their 
bodies  in  the  mountains  above  Glendora. 

Kay  said  Norris  might  have  refused  to 
testify  if  he  had  to  appear  on  television. 

Another  juror,  Gwen  Pico,  said  some 
of  her  friends  watched  newscasts  of  the 
trial  and  then  called  her  to  say:  “Oh,  hang 
the  guy.” 
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The  markets  we  serve  now  represent  almost 
$27  billion  in  retail  sales,  and  our  growth  in  this 
category  continues  to  far  outstrip  that 
of  the  U.  S.  as  a  whole. 

Why?  Because  we  look  for  markets  where  the 
growth  potential  is  the  greatest. 
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A  little  book  with  a  big  title.  It's  must  reading  in  the  editorial  departments  of 
Sc ripps- Howard  newspapers,  Scripps-Howard  broadcast  stations,  United  Press 
International,  United  Feature  Syndicate,  and  other  news  units  of  The  E.W. 
Scripps  Company.  It  has  paid  off  in  fewer  legal  confrontations. 

Bruce  Sanford,  our  Washington-based  lawyer-expert  in  the  field  of  press  law, 
has  updated  this  preventive  medicine  text  and  it  is  now  being  distributed  for 
reference  by  editors  and  writers  throughout  Scripps-Howard. 

Sanford's  last  revision,  in  1977,  proved  so  useful  that  others  in  journalism  asked 
for  copies.  Scripps-Howard  then,  as  a  public  service,  made  the  book  available 
at  cost— and  20,000  copies  were  sold. 

Because  of  new  developments  in  the  field  (and  because  we  exhausted  our 
supply  of  the  last  edition),  this  1981  edition  has  become  essential.  And  we  are 
again  making  it  available  to  the  industry.  At  cost. 


HOW  TO  GET  THE  BOOK 

Individual  copies  may  be  purchased  for  $1.50,  plus  70* 
(each)  postage  and  handling.  Make  check  or  money  order 
payable  to  Newspaper  Enterprise  Association,  and  mail  to 
Jane  Flatt,  NEA,  2(K)  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10166. 

Bulk  postage  and  handling  fee  for  10  to  100  books  is  $2.  For 
information  on  available  discounts  for  orders  exceeding 
100  books  call  212-557-9654. 


Give  Light  and  the  People  Will  Find  Their  Own  Way 
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